rd 


APRIL 1958 ° 50c¢ 


s.s. United States World’s fastest liner, sails from 
New York 12 noon: Mar. 27*; Apr. 15*; May 2, 16, 29; 
June 12, 27; July 10, 26, and regularly thereafter. Arrives 
Havre early morning the 5th day, Southampton, same after- 
noon. First Class $355 up; Cabin $225 up; Tourist $177 up. 

*Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 
S.SAmertCa Offers extra hours of leisure at sea. Air- 
conditioned public rooms. Sails from New York: Mar. 28; 
Apr. 18; May 9, 31; June 20, and regularly thereafter. 54% 
days to Cobh, 61% to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremer- 
haven. First Class $300 wp; Cabin $205 up; Tourist $170 up. 


No finer food and service afloat or ashore 


“Such a wonderful welcome,” declare “The fastest five days I ever spent.” ra 
Mr. and Mrs. Groyer A. Whalen. “The staff says glamorous motion picture actress * 
seemed to anticipate our every need.” The Merle Oberon. There are three Meyer 

ship is air-conditioned, and your stateroom Davis orchestras, deck sports of every 

is apartment-size. Mr. Whalen is a Director description, pre-release films, and an 

of Coty, Inc. and Coty International. | internationally renowned cuisine. 


Consult our authorized travel agents or United States Lines 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 


“a 


spe 


Offices also in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D. C. 
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and. flavor Of 
Smusky, bass ee 


“IN THE HEART 
OF TWO 
_ NATIONS 


This summer travel in the land of the early 
voyageurs. Swim lakes and hike forests first explored 
by missionary and trapper, now a land of 

hospitality. In this blue lake country, you can rough 
it by a campfire, or live in luxury at a famous resort. 
Thrill to entrancing customs; visit historic 

sites. You and your family will have all kinds 

of fun in Great Lakes Country. Just choose your 


adventure, and then mail this coupon. 


MINNESOTA 


WISCONSIN 
NORTHERN GREAT LAKES AREA MICHIGAN 


ONTARIO 


NORTHERN GREAT LAKES AREA COUNCIL 
P. O. Box 6367, Chicago, Illinois H-8 


Please send me your free Blue Waters Country travel map 
and literature on the vacation area checked. 


LJ MINNESOTA [J WISCONSIN [) MICHIGAN () ONTARIO 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
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Traveler’s 
(suide 
to |good food 


in Britain 


ber a oy a " 
THE BRITISH TEA 


CEREMONY. Victorian wits 


THE BRITISH BREAKFAST. Britain is the last strong- eae . | 

hold of the gargantuan breakfast. Where else used to call it a “bun-worry.” Tea includes 
can you order mixed grill, smoked kipper and buns, cakes, tarts, crumpets, muffins and exqui- 
finnan haddie? Tea is the national eye-opener. site little sandwiches. Go North for the best 
But most hotels offer coffee as a choice. hot scones. Go West for Devonshire cream. 


» ROAST BEEF. The roast beef of Old England is HEAVENLY FISH. No place in Britain is over seventy-five UNBEATABLE GAME. British cooks understand 
i here in all its glory. The British do not cover miles from the sea. Rivers abound. Fish reach the pot game better than anybody. Grouse from the 
meat with complicated sauces. Steaks come with a twinkle in their eye. Above is a Scotch salmon. Scottish moors; pheasant, partridge and wood- 
thick, rare and unadorned. For succulent South- Gourmets leave home for it. They do likewise for Whit- cock from the great estates. Order a bottle of 
~~ down lamb, add a touch of red currant jelly. stable oysters, Dungeness crabs and Dover sole. claret. British cellars are the envy of the world. 


Colerne, Wiltshire 


Luncheon— 15/- 


SCOTCH smox 
ED’ SALMON 
REAL TURTLE 
soup 
Ste at 
RAINBOW TRO 
UT 
STEAK AN, 
ee KIDNEY-PHE"\ Sein ae RUMP sT: 
NT IN RED WINE ROAST WIDGEON ie 
Wikio 
CHOCOLATE RUM MOUSSE 
ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
APPLE TART 


PORT-FED STILTON CHEESE 


Cit : te 
FABULOUS FRUIT. Britain’s climate is gentle and her fruit REGIONAL DISHES. How about a gourmet’s 
Stilton? It takes six months to reach perfection. ripens slowly. Taste the strawberries. Royal Sovereign is tour? Try Cumberland rum butter and the 
British beer and an honest crust of bread go perhaps the finest variety. They have more flavor than mysterious Scotch haggis. Taste the pies— 
down well with all the local cheeses. Try Dou- American strawberries. Same is true of English pears, Melton Mowbray, Kentish Chicken. You can 
ble Gloucester and the supreme Wensleydale. peaches, raspberries, plums, apples—and jams. eat lunch in most places for under $1.50! 


FREE ! Gourmet Magazine’s 72-page Guide to Britain, listing over 250 famous inns and restaurants. Write Box 120, British Travel Association. In New York —336 Madison Avenue; 
In Los Angeles—606 South Hill Street; In Chicago—39 So. La Salle Street: In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. Plan early—see vour travel agent. 
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APRIL COVER. George Giusti’s bold abstraction of the English crown and heraldic 
lion symbolizes England’s majesty and fortitude. There is humor in it, too, for although 
the Englishman has a deep affection for the Crown, he is not always reverential toward 
it. Mr. Giusti’s lion, like postwar England, seems to have had his roar cut short—only 
for a time, we trust, for his crown still sits firm and his eyes look steadily toward the future. 


NEXT MONTH. Aubrey Menen takes you into the Vatican—the world’s smallest state 
and one of its greatest powers. Santha Rama Rau starts a revealing series on Russia with 
a look at how Soviet boy meets Soviet girl. Roger Angell’s farewell to the New York Giants 
re-creates their days of glory and defeat. There’s a colorful account of the War of 1812 by 
historian Bruce Catton, and the Holiday Handbook tells how to keep fit and enjoy it. 
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cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 


SO PLEASE. . . at least one month before the 


first issue to go to the new address, send us 
our new address and, if possible, an address 
label froma back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 
HOLIDAY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


TRAVEL QUIZ 


(FOR APRIL ) 


Oldest man-made 
stone building is in: 


O Istanbul O Damascus O Sakkara 


The Step Pyramid of King Zoser, 
built by the architect Imhotep 
about 2815 B.C., is the world’s old- 
est stone building. Should you 
travel to Sakkara to see it, you can 
pay your dragoman with a First 
National Bank of Chicago Travel- 
ers Check. They’re known and ac- 
cepted everywhere. 


Only active volcano of 
continental U. S. is in: 


O California O Nevada © Arizona 


Lassen Peak, in Lassen Volcanic 
National Park, California, emits 
steam. Tourists who face the incon- 
venience resulting from lost travel 
cash have been known to do the 
same thing. For safety, carry The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Only you can 
cash them. 


Eseudos are coins used in: 
O Peru O Ceylon O Portugal 


Exchange your First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks for 
escudos in Portugal. Each denom- 
ination of these checks ($10, $20, 
$50, $100) is a different color to 
prevent confusion in cashing. 
There’s full refund if they’re lost or 
stolen. Ask for them at your bank! 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


THIS IS 


...insistently all-male 
as the heady aroma of 
rum-cured Cuban leaf 


Cushion Arch-Lift 
for Support 


Double 
Cushion 
Rubber 
Heel for 
Buoyancy 


Air-Celled 
Rubber 
Cushion 

for Comfort 


Steel Shank 
for Strength 


We've burnished butter-soft leathers 
to the glowing new tone of Tobac.. . 
then wrapped them snugly around 
built-in comfort ... to make these 
lightfooted new shoes, in the sea- 
son's smartest styles. 


And, beneath it all, there's the 
same cushion of soft sponge rubber, 
the same palm-firm and _finger- 
flexible Arch Lift that spell comfort- 
for-keeps in a/] MASSAGIC shoes. 
See your MASSAGIC dealer, or write 
us for his name. $14.95 and up. 


F/ THE COMO 
Model 281-8 
Tobac Brown, 
Llama finished 
Calf, Stitch 
and Turn, 


MASSAGIC 


WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


LETTERS 


The Well-Split Hair 

Miss Helen Johannes, whose letter 
you published (February HoLipAy) 
and whose accurate criticism of your 
grammatical enormity you fatuously 
avoided, was too gentle with the illiter- 
ate who attributed to chairs the pathetic 
quality of looking we// and with the 
medieval illiterate who falsely cites 
false authority in false refutation. 

Chairs are capable of looking well 
only in the folklore of some tribe still 
dedicated to animism. Chairs are ca- 
pable of looking good often, but not 
when editorially occupied by one who 
glibly gilds illiteracy with inaccuracy. 
Well may be used adjectivally—if your 
fetishism demands that, in this nau- 
seating context, your quickened chairs 
have finally recovered from illness. If 
well is used as an adverb, the sentence 
can mean that the chair is using its eyes 
efficiently and probably looking for a 
magazine in which grammar is not un- 
known. 

Please tell Miss Johannes I love her 
and I look forward to standing shoulder 
to shoulder with her and sneering at 
Houipay across the barricades. And 
please get Mr. Fadiman to buy you a 
copy of Fowler’s Modern English Usage. 

JOHN S. GOODMAN 

Captain, USAF 

English Department 

USAF Institute of Technology 
Fairborn, O. 


@ What the captain says may have 
been standard when he went to 
school, but language never marks 
time, nor can it be regimented. We 
asked Clifton Fadiman to arbitrate 
and he concurs in our usage of 
“looks well.” Bergen Evans and 
Cornelia Evans in A Dictionary of 
Contemporary American Usage 
(1957) state: ““The word ‘well’ may 
be used after verbs of appearing 
where the former rules of grammar 
require the adjective ‘good’. That 
is, we may say ... it looks good on 
you or it looks well on you.”—Ed. 


Power of the Press 


The following was inspired by Clif- 
ton Fadiman’s delightful piece on Tink- 
er’s Itch (Party of One, January HoL- 
IDAY): 

We gather there is no madder man 
Than the eminent Clifton Fadiman 
When he’s dealing with articles which 
Have been altered by Tinkerer’s Itch. 


He apparently goes into rapature 

Over Kleenex, except for its aperture, 

For when tissues emerge torn and 
tattered 

His love for our product is shattered. 


Now we’ve hired a new bunch of 
tinkerers 

Who, we feel, are creative thinkerers, 

They’ve come up with a box which, 
they’re hopin’ 

Will be frightfully easy to open. 


Please take this new box, gentle Clifton, 
With the tab which you press and then 
lift on. 
The sheets will pull out clean and 
neatly 
And restore your composure 
completely ! DAVE SMITH 
Research and Development Dept. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Neenah, Wis. 
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Cup That Cheers 
I enjoy reading HoLmay and had 


thought what I read there was authen- | 


tic, but my faith is shaken after “‘tay”’ 
(Handbook of European Cooking, Jan- 
uary Ho.ipAy). Who of the Irish does 
Ho.ipAy mean? None of my relatives 
and friends pronounce tea “‘tay.”” The 
purest English in the world is spoken 
in Dublin. And it has the best tea 


made in Ireland. 
ANNA RUSSELL 


Fort Ogden, Fla. 


@ Author Schoonmaker replies: 
“Many of the proper and classic 
pronunciations dating from the late 
17th Century are tending to disap- 


pear in Dublin, and survive only in ~ 


the villages and among the humble. 
One of these is ‘tay.’ The Oxford 
Dictionary says tea was originally 
pronounced, and sometimes spelled, 
tay.” —Ed. 


Unchanging World 


Your attractive January cover pic- 
ture not only presents a structure of 
great architectural merit, but also indi- 
cates that in some parts of the world 
the old is still appreciated for its merits 
and preserved. My photograph (above), 
taken in the fall of 1903, indicates that 
no changes have been made in the ex- 
terior of this interesting Renaissance 
building in well over fifty years. 

Cc. C. GANAHL 
Los Angeles 


Small World 


For several years I have sent HoLIDAY 
as a Christmas present to a friend in 
England, a person who has been around 
the world a number of times and has 
covered the U.S.A. In your listing of 
Europe’s Fine Restaurants (January 
Ho.iway), she saw the Mascotte in 
Brighton, just 20 miles from her home, 
which she’d never heard of. She went, 
had a delicious luncheon, and is more 
than ever sold on Hoxipay! 

MRS. BEATRICE M. SHIRK 
Denver, Col. 


Dutch Treat 


Distinctive and exceedingly well done: 
Holland Sketchbook (January HOLIDAY). 
Congratulations on a piece that de- 
lightfully changes the tempo, and on 
José Bartoli’s engaging pen sketches. 
Such changes of pace lend piquancy to 
the HoLipay menu of informative and 
diverting entertainment. 

LLOYD H. MACMORRAN 
Oakland, Calif. 


Luxembourg Overlooked 


To my disappointment, I find no 
mention is made of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg in your Travel Europe 

Continued on Page 6 


The Biscayne 2-Door Sedan with Body by Fisher and Safety Plate Glass all around. 


YOU’LL LIKE BEING LOOKED AT 1n your beautiful 
'58 CHEVROLET. Rightly so. For you know that the sculp- 
tured lines of that longer, lower Body by Fisher set a new style in 
styling. And every move your Chevy makes tells you there’s new high- 


mettled performance to go with that exclusive high-styled look. 


There’s a special kind of glow that goes 
with owning a new Chevrolet. Behind 
the wheel, you feel like you’re right where 
you belong. You know you're being 
looked at—and you couldn’t look better. 

You're driving the car with the styling 
that’s causing the year’s biggest stir. The 
plain fact is, people like to look at Chev- 
rolets. They especially like those boldly 
sculptured contours and that graceful 
gull-wing rear. You can’t miss or mistake 
a Chevy! 

But this car brings you satisfaction 
that goes far beyond its beauty. It 


surrounds you with the bank-vault so- 
lidity of famous Body by Fisher. It car- 
ries you serenely over the miles with a 
smoothness that could only come from a 
new kind of Full Coil suspension—or 
Chevy’s real air ride*. It responds with 
a silken rush that tells you here’s some- 
thing wonderfully new in the way of 
V8 power. 

Driving this new Chevrolet is much 
too good to put off. Your Chevrolet 
dealer will arrange it. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. *Optional at extra cost. 


BAUSCH & LOMB | 
presents the only 


automatic slide projector that 


ALWAYS STAYS 


IN FOCUS 


Baten ¢ tong 


Neti LE 


Your slide showing fun will never be 
spoiled by constant re-focusing due to 
annoying slide “‘popping’’! The new 
Balomatiec Projector, made by the manu- 
facturer of CinemaScope lenses, guaran- 
tees you constant focus! At last you can 
have a 100% automatic projector that you 
don’t have to touch from start to finish. 
See it at your photographic dealer’s now. 


Balomatic 500: Takes all 2" x 2” slides, including 
Super Slides; 500-watt; fully automatic cycling, 
finger-tip automatic and optional remote control; 
all controls grouped on central illuminated panel; 


Balcoted 5” f/3.5 lens; 40-slide tray and $ 50 
carrying case. On easy monthly terms. 1495° 


Slides never pop out of 
focus! Only Balomatic 
shows your slides con- 
stantly in sharp detail 


Fully Automatic! Set 
your own timing...the 
Balomatie runs itself! 
You watch the picture, 


6 


Finger-tip automatic or 
remote control! Auto- 
matic slide change 
without noisy protrud- 


i) 100K! NO HANDS! 


LOOK! NO POP"! 


Balomatic 300: Most advanced 
finger-tip automatic available. 
Many exclusive 500 features, 
including illuminated central 
control panel, 40-slide tray and 
carrying case; 300-watt; 4” 


£/3.5lens. Getoneon 
easy monthly terms. $8 450 


Famous Bausch & Lomb 
lens quality. Makers of 
the world’s finest optics 
give you a Baleoted 


slide after slide. not the projector. ing levers. £/3.5 lens. 
® 
e 
BAUSCH AUTOMATIC 
& LOMB SLIDE PROJECTORS 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 


Continued from Page 4 

1958 issue (January Hoiipay). I hope 
you do not mind that I recall our 
country’s existence to your attention. 
Though small, Luxembourg displays 
great tourist activity and is renowned 
for its hospitality. Herewith, the names 
of a few restaurants, well worth being 
recommended: 


Restaurant Cordial, Luxembourg City 
Restaurant Au Gourmet, Luxembourg 
City 
Restaurant Du Grand Chef, 
Mondorf-les-Bains 
Restaurant H. Hiertz, Diekirch 
ROBERT GINSBACH 
Director 
Office National du Tourisme 
Luxembourg 


Billy Graham 


We shall probably see the day when 
those who do not acknowledge Billy 
Graham (February Houipay) are in- 
terrogated by the Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee. I was disappointed to 
see that his importance has been re- 
spected by your magazine. I had hoped 
you would Jet him pass unnoticed. On 
second thought, though, I am sur- 
prised you didn’t give him the cover. 
Let us not neglect popular culture. 
Billy Graham is a beautiful part of the 


general madness. 
EDWARD P. DICKSON 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Pampered Palate 


Where did you get the idea it costs 
only $20 per year to feed a cat (Hand- 
book of Cats, February HoLtmpay)? We 
have a plain cat—no breed at all—and 
she eats forty cents’ worth of lamb’s 
liver every day. This amounts to $146 a 
year maintenance, besides cereal, milk. 

MRS. MARION G. MCCANN 
Philadelphia 


@ Our figure is an estimate by Na- 
tional Family Opinion, Inc. It re- 
fers to the average cat, which is 
not the same thing as a plain cat 
with a fancy appetite.—Ed. 


Towering Three . 


Ray Duncan’s Thrift Tour of 
Albuquerque-Santa Fe-Taos (February 
HOLIDAY) gave me ideas of visiting 
those interesting towns. I had to give 
up such ideas, however, when I looked 
up the altitudes (Albuquerque, 4950 
ft.; Santa Fe, 6950 ft.; Taos, 6983 ft.). 
It is a serious defect of the article that 
no mention of altitude is made. Many 
people cannot endure these altitudes; 
will have headaches, nosebleeds, loss of 
vitality, sleepiness. Anyone coming up 
to Santa Fe from a low altitude cannot 
in a few days become acclimated to an 
altitude of 7000 feet. 

FREDERIC W. LA CROIX 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


People’s Choice 


I always enjoy Clifton Fadiman’s 
critical causeries in HOLIDAY, but I was 
particularly gratified by Un-Favorite 
Classics (Party of One, February). A 
personal vindication: just what I was 
attempting to say and do during the 
quarter century I was in the General 
and Comparative Literature racket. 

a) The individual should be guided, 
but never coerced, by traditional and 
conventional values. It is his right and 

Continued on Page 8 
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She deserves 
to eat out 


—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 
brunch or lunch . . . the pleasure's made 


greater by America’s best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & 
Sanborn Coffees are served by more 
fine hotels and restaurants throughout 
America than any other brand! 


Wise Words from the Travel-Wise... 


Smart travelers 
find they pack a 
lot of seeing into a little time when 
they take a revealing Gray Line 
tour. You'll find Gray Line in over 100 
great cities and vacation centers all 
over America. Gray Line shows you 
more of a city or scenic wonder than 

" most of the “natives” know. 
Gray Line U-Drive cars and Limousines 
with drivers also available, 


MAKE VACATION PLANNING MORE FUN 


Gray Line Association (A-58) 
10 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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| Send me FREE MAP and GUIDE to: 
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Gp Sight Seuing 


THE GRAY LINE WAY 
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You Will Have Fun in cosmopolitan Portland, 
the Pacific Northwest’s famed “City of Roses”. 
Everything you expect in one of America’s 
most exciting cities awaits your pleasure. 
The Cascade Mountains and snow-crowned 
Mount Hood are in the background. 


“YOU'LL REMEM 


it 


Outdoor Living is an Oregon specialty. Shown here is restful 
Catherine Creek, near La Grande and Baker in Northeast- 
ern Oregon, one of nearly 200 State Parks. Mam'y other rec- 
reational facilities are found in Oregon’s 13 National Forests. 


IN OREGON, bustling cities are conveniently spaced 
by camping country... by high mountain country... by Old West 
country ...and all of it family country. If your family yearns for smooth, 
sandy beaches, Oregon offers its 400-mile Pacific Ocean coastline. 
If mountain streams and lakes are the family lure, you'll find them 
throughout the state. From wildlife refuges to cascading waterfalls 
—from “rockhounding” to exploring forest trails—there’s fresh 
and pleasant adventure at every turn of any Oregon highway you follow. 
Plan frequent stops for sightseeing in such areas 
as the Columbia River Gorge, Crater Lake National 
Park and the Oregon Caves National Monument. 
Modern travel facilities await you everywhere. 
So, make this your year to enjoy friendly Oregon. 


Boating Is Excellent on 
crystal-clear Crescent 
Lake, It’s set in the un- 
spoiled Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest in South- 
Central Oregon, but has 
modern resort facilities. 
You'll enjoy swimming, 
sunbathing and other 
water activities here, 


CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE COLOR BOOKLET ~ 


c—--— 


| 
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by driving scenic highways l 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, Room 38, Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon. 
Please send me free booklet, ‘Oregon, Cool Green Vacationland."’ 
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FOR FINE 
AUTOMOBILE . 
APPEARANCE 


NEW 


and 


IMPROVED 


Motordom, too, has a Supreme Court, and this Court, 
consisting of millions of car owners, thousands of New Car 
Dealers and America’s greatest automobile factories, hands 
down the decision that Porcelainize is the recognized World’s 
Standard for distinguished service in car beauty protection. 

Now, the new and improved Porcelainize is better than 
ever. It is the only treatment for car finish that is completely 
free from oil, wax, glaze, silicones or other temporary protec- 
tion. This is good news for you. Your car, the most beautiful in 
history, can be kept that way. Porcelainize maintains car beauty 
and for months to come you'll ride with pride on every ride. 

On older cars, Porcelainize restores the brilliance of new 
car beauty. Your new car dealer can prove this to you. 


The better the paint, the better the Porcelainiz- 
ing action. New and improved Porcelainize is 
recommended by car manufacturers for imme- 
diate use on modern, new “miracle” paints, 


This window sticker guarantees a genuine Porcelainize treatment 


For New or Older Cars... Applied Only by New Car Dealers 


FREEMAN & FREEMAN, Inc., Denver 3, Colorado 


Continued from Page 6 

duty to rebel. Apply Cartesianism to 
literature: “Never accept a thing as 
true (good or beautiful) unless it ap- 
pears to me clearly and evidently to be 
such.”” Do not ape and do not fake. 
The only distinction in literature is that 
between the quick and the dead. 

b) East and West already meet and 
shall meet more and more profitably. 
But not in their pasts. Even a lifetime 
of study would not recreate in us the 
traditions, the mores, that give value 
to Arabic, Persian, Hindu, Chinese, 
Japanese masterpieces. World litera- 
ture is in the making. 

c) Vanity of the ‘“‘national literature” 
concept. A literature of Americans, by 
Americans, for Americans, as advo- 
cated (fitfully) by Yvor Winters and 
William Carlos Williams, is perfectly 
represented by Harold Bell Wright and 
Kathleen Norris. Mr. Fadiman’s ap- 
proach is realistic, not doctrinaire. 
Whatever appeals to you as literature 
is literature, whether written in Flor- 
ence in the 14th Century, or in Keokuk 


in 1958. : 
ALBERT GUERARD 


Department of English 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


Mr. Fadiman’s tasteless battering of 
the classics seemed an absurd attempt 
to appeal to the popular. His particular 
citing of Silas Marner aroused me. 
Eliot’s novel is read yearly in the Eng- 
lish classes of the high school I attend 
and certainly does not create “an active 
distaste for reading” in anyone.. Mr. 
Fadiman does not seem to realize his 
own literary experiences are not uni- 


versal. 
JOSEPH E. DUNCAN 


Short Hills, N.J. 


Now, thanks to Clifton Fadiman, I 
have the courage to announce that I 
hate Gulliver's Travels! 

CAROLEMAY RAPP 
Seattle, Wash. 


Four More 


Since I wrote Lucien of the Palace 
(March Ho.ipAy), I’ve come across 
a few more recipes I wish I’d had space 
to include in the article. Here are some 
of Chef Heyraud’s favorite recipes that 
your readers might be interested in. 


LUCIUS BEEBE 
Virginia City, Nev. 


Strawberries Femina 


1 pl. orange ice 

1 qt. strawberries 

Granulated sugar 

Grand Marnier Liqueur 

VY Ib. powdered sugar 

6 egg yolks 

1 cup dry while wine 

1 tablespoon chopped pistachio nuts 


Prepare or buy plain orange ice and 
set in freezer to harden. Hull straw- 
berries; sprinkle them to taste with 
granulated sugar and as much of the 
Grand Marnier as desired. Leave them 
in their dish and place it in ice to steep 
for about an hour. When ready to serve, 
drain strawberries and mix the chilled 
liqueur with the orange ice. Then 
spread this mixture on the bottom of a 
deep glass dish and set the strawberries 
on top. Coat the whole with Sabayon 
sauce and, if desired, sprinkle with 
chopped pistachio nuts. To make the 
Sabayon sauce: beat the egg yolks and 
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My folks carry 
First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks 


It’s always a carefree vacation for 
our family. Never any lost funds to 
ruin our trips—it’s First National City 
Bank Travelers Checks for us! They 
are spendable everywhere like cash, 
but if they are lost or stolen, you get 
a prompt refund. Cost only $1 per 
each $100 purchased. Good until 
used. Buy them at your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NEW YORK 


VIA 


NAPLES 


HAIFA 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED SAILINGS 
EVERY THREE WEEKS 


aboard the beautiful new LIM liners 


S.S. ISRAEL 
S.S. ZION 


For stopovers in Europe... 
side trips to Israel 


S.S. JERUSALEM 
S.S. THEODOR HERZL 


Newest, fastest liners 
serving the Mediterranean: 
MARSEILLES * GENOA + NAPLES 
VENICE * PIRAEUS * HAIFA 


~ Consult your travel agent — he’s 


your best source of advice 


az 
‘eos neds 


21M" 3 > 


Zim liners arrive and depart from “.~ + , * a 
Israel every week of the year 7 Ep’ 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. + DI 4-7600 


powdered sugar lightly until the mix- 
ture has whitened slightly in color. Add 
the white wine and pour the whole into 
YOU ] the top of a double boiler, Whisk this 
mixture while it is cooking until it is 
approximately four times its former size 
and is firm and frothy in texture. 
If desired, the sauce may be flavored 
with any liqueur to taste. Serves six. 


Ee wasrwano GO! 


IN EUROPE? 


Petit Coeur a la Creme 


as served at the Sheraton-Palace 


Add a little salt to a pound of cream 
cheese. Beat to a smooth consistency, 
add gradually 1 cup of heavy cream. 
Mix well till thoroughly blended. 

Line a special heart-shaped basket 
with cheesecloth and fill with the mix- 
ture. Stand in refrigerator overnight to 


on IN A JAGUAR drain the whey. 


To Serve: Unmold on plate, remove 
cheesecloth. Garnish with fresh straw- 


You'll et heads from Stockholm berries or fresh raspberries sprinkled 
Pheeerenta ina lithe. low Jacuar with sugar and kirsch. Coat the Coeur 
; ’ & ae & la Créme with very fresh lightly 
And you'll save money, too, with | beaten heavy cream. Serves eight. 
Jaguar’s tax-free Overseas Deliv- 
ery Plan. You buy the Jaguar here 
and we arrange delivery anywhere 
in Europe, registered, ready to This recipe calls for the very large 


. Pacific oysters. The number of them for 
drive. On your return we arrange each serving depends entirely upon the 


shipment of your Jaguar back individual appetite. 
home. 


Baja Oysters “Lucien” 


The total cost comes to less | ® Baja oysters (large) 
1 teaspoon chopped chives 


than an ordinary purchase of a Aiecepaon chopped shallols 
Jaguar in this country! 2 pints cream sauce 
For more information, contact | 12 large mushrooms, diced 
your nearest Jaguar dealer or | While wine 
“write: Jaguar Cars, Inc., 32 East | Sell. pepper, cayenne pepper 
57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. | 2,"u! °as yolks 


Grated cheese 


Blanch the oysters in their own 
liquor and cut them in small cubes (14 
inch square). Place in a saucepan: 
shallots, mushrooms, white wine and 
oyster liquor; add cream sauce. Cook 
this mixture down, stirring constantly. 
When of a good consistency, add the 
oysters and two raw egg yolks, salt, 


pepper and a little cayenne pepper. “ 
Fill the oyster shells with this prepara- | ON) TF Hi E 
tion. Smooth the tops and sprinkle 


with grated cheese. Bake in a hot oven 
until a golden color. Serves six. 


Poa Dein 


Method : Soak a medium-size Vir- 


ginia ham overnight in cold water. Re- From wagon trail to modern rail .. . the lure of Colorado 
move the pelvic and center bone. Fill has been irresistible! In the Colorado Rockies past 
the open space with whole truffles and present merge—into vacation variety for the 
which have been macerated in sherry, entire family 
brandy and whole spices for 2 hours. : : 
To keep its natural shape, wrap the Westward ho... overnight! Board Mo-Pac’s 
ham in a cloth firmly tied. Place it in streamlined, air-conditioned CoLORADO EAGLE 

Sette a large kettle of cold water and set in St. Louis and wake up next morning in the 

"opus ROYAL to boil. Keep the water simmering for mountains. Trains leave daily. 


approximately 3 hours while the ham 
continues cooking. 

When cooked, unwrap, skin and 
remove any superfluous fat and set in a 
casserole just large enough to hold it. 
Sprinkle with granulated sugar, add a 
bottle of dry sherry. Cover and bake 
in oven until the sas has evaporated. 

Then make a pale paste using 1 POET! PREC ae 
pound flour, 10 oz. butter, salt and oe] General Passenger Traffic Manager 
water. ‘ : 1601 Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri 

Let the ham cool and wrap with the 
paste, leaving a small opening. Brush 


Family Fare Plan! 
LEAVE ANY MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY OR 
THURSDAY AND SAVE UP TO 1/3 THE COST! 


ae Packaged high fidelity means 
that you are assured, even reassured, 
that all elements —tuner, amplifiers, 
record changer and 6 speakers—are 
@ perfect acoustical match. Complete, 
finished, ready to plug in and enjoy— 
and avallable from $99.95 to $895.00 


Please send folder that will help plan a low-cost trip to Colorado via MISSOURI PACIFIC. 


(If student, please show grade.............eeeeee0e> ). Also send folders checked below: 
Write Dept. H4, for free illustrated with ge aud: Habaon slow oven for | § emneircate tt ee 
brochure and the dealer nearest you. about | hour, 4 a = i ee 
4 
AMERICAN ELITE, INC. . a NAME... .cccess evcccs eeeccccvose eT TTT ett eee Scecenesevoves 
48-50 34th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Address correspondence for this depart- * ADDRESS. 
Exclusive U.. S. Importers, ae ee eee eee CMD Debra Ge. | Soapdde cn cegdvvusetaleareess 


Experienced in the True Reproduction of Sound Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No = 
Yor over half a.century anonymous letter will be considered. Seameeevses 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ For some years Holiday has been | 


harboring an impostor. Into these 
pages I have slunk again and again, 
like a guilty thing, waiting for the 
butler to throw me out. Why? Be- 
cause, amid Holiday’s glittering cos- 
mopolitan array of globe-trotting 
writers and photographers, I rank as 
the magazine’s most untraveled con- 
tributor. Cambodia? Samarkand? 
Kilimanjaro? Gentle readet, these 
eyes have still to gaze upon the 
’ Grand Canyon. 

_ Ihavenever visited England, either, 
and, as the years pass, so pass my 
hopes of setting foot on British soil. 
That is why, when your Editors 
airily bade me write something suit- 
able for this English issue, I at once, 
‘all awash with self-pity, replied: ‘‘I 
can’t. I’ve never been to England.” 
But the words were as false as the 
mood they reflected. For quite sud- 
denly I grew aware that, though I 
had never been to England, in a 
manner of speaking I had never not 
been to England. Inside England, in 
John Gunther’s sense, I have not 


PARTY OF ONE 


Fond memories of England—by one who has never been there 


been. Yet for almost half a century 
England has been inside me. 

I have traveled, for example, 
through much of West Virginia. Yet 
pronounce the word “Wheeling,” 
and nothing happens inside my head. 
Say “Canterbury,” which I have 
never seen, and, scant as is my 
scholarship, I can dilate on that 
Kentish town for twenty minutes, 
with no danger, provided I talk only 
to myself, of boring my audience. ~ 

Not that I possess any unusual 
knowledge of England. It is only 
that when I think of her I feel 


-at home. The feeling may be ill- 


founded. It may be sentimental. 
Under the shock of a real visit it 
might vanish. But it is there; just as 
it is there for millions, of all races 
and complexions, who will never 
glimpse the chalk cliffs of Dover or 
shiver to the actuality of that sor- 
cerer’s phrase, the Western Ap- 
proaches. 

I do not believe any other country 
calls up quite that feeling in the 
outlander. Those who have lived in 


Author Fadiman, properly equipped with deerstalker and Jaguar, embarks 
on an imagined pilgrimage to England. His guide: the English classics. 


France never recover, nor wish to, 
from the experience. But—you have 
to have lived there. You do not have 
to have lived in England to have 
been there. 

This curious sensation, almost as 
of déjad vu, has a mixed ancestry. 
Even to Americans of non-English 
blood’ England remains the Mother 
Country: we are tightly bound to 
what we rebel against (hence the 
stability of the family as an institu- 
tion). Then there is the fact that 
Britain, as the only successful world 
empire since Rome, was until recent 
times almost omnipresent. But a 
civilization does not live in men’s 
minds for historical reasons only. 
Nor does it dwell there by virtue of 
its power of geographical expan- 
sion. (In ten years Russia may colo- 
nize the moon. If so, I will feel even 
more alien to Russia than I do 
today.) 

The mainstream that feeds the 
imagination can only be another and 
superior imagination. And it is pre- 
cisely here that England has con- 
stantly played in luck. From the 
Venerable Bede to the venerated 
Churchill she has benefited from the 
talents, largely unpaid, of the great- 
est unbroken succession of press 
agents the world has ever seen. For 
millions of parochials like me Eng- 
land lives because Englishmen have 
written well of her. 

I think no other country can make 
quite this claim. Other countries 
have their great writers too. But 
these writers have not succeeded in 
stamping on the minds of myriads 
a warm, living, breathing image of 
their homeplace as English writers, 
always without trying, have done. 
Perhaps it is a matter of size. Eng- 
land is just the right size. Our own 
country is too big. Perhaps it has 
something to do with condensation; 
as Belloc says, “In every inch of 
England you can find the history of 
England.” Perhaps it has something 
to do with mere age: there is a vast 
difference between a literature that 
starts with Beowulf and one that 
starts with a virtual contemporary, 
like Ben Franklin. 

Continued on Page 14 
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EUROPE 


8 EXCITING LANDS, 
4 POPULAR SHIPS 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


15 new public rooms on the “NEW 
YORK”. . . same fine tourist serv- 
ice on the “COLUMBIA” and 
“ARCADIA”, latest addition.to the 
Greek Line fleet. From. New York, 
Boston, Canada to 


IRELAND » ENGLAND « FRANCE’ « GERMANY 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise liner “OLYMPIA,” 16 public 
rooms, many 2 berth staterooms 
with private shower and toilet at 
low Tourist rates, from New York, 
Boston to 


PORTUGAL « ITALY «© SICILY » GREECE 
See Your Travel Agent 


Go One Route . . . Return the Other by 


GREEK LINE 


NEW YORK * BOSTON + CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGBLES + SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO + MONTREAL 


WE 


Canadian Pacific 
offers a world of service 
by land...by sea...by air... 


pirtine? 


Railw 
ays ips 
y' tim Steamship 


From an expanding Canada, the world’s greatest travel system today reaches out to connect five con- 
tinents with a 72,000-mile network of land, sea, and air routes. 


You can travel smoothly and swiftly across Canada on “The Canadian” along the world’s longest 
Scenic Dome Route. You can sail the sheltered St. Lawrence River Route to Europe and cruise to tropic 
waters on new “White Empress” luxury liners. You can fly to the Orient, South America, the South 
Pacific and Europe on fast, modern airliners. And you can enjoy magnificent metropolitan hotels and 
luxury resorts across Canada. 


Canadian Pacific is building for the future, too, with the modernized and enlarged 1,600-room 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto... with a fleet of jet-prop 100-passenger “Britannia” aircraft for its 
international air routes...and with construction of a third new and larger streamlined “White Empress” 
transatlantic liner. 


To enjoy travel at its best, today and tomorrow, go Canadian Pacific for a world of service! 
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BY LAND...Canada’s only stainless steel scenic dome streamliner, “The Canadian,” moves under smooth diesel 
power for 2,881 miles across Canada along the spectacular Banff-Lake Louise Route in the Canadian Rockies. 


aR 


BY SEA...New sleek “White Empresses” sail one third of the way to Europe BY AIR...New jet-age “Britannias,” the world’s largest, fastest and quietest 
along the sheltered St. Lawrence River “Landscape Route”...offer travelers jet-prop airliners, in service this year between Canada and Europe, the Orient, 
modern ocean-going accommodations with superb shipboard service. Hawaii, Australia, New Zealand, Mexico and South America. 


e e e 
Camadian The World’s Greatest Travel System 


RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS + AIRLINES +» HOTELS + COMMUNICATIONS +- EXPRESS 


ligious cultivation of his tiny garden. 
The unaverage Englishman will ex- 
press it in the chronicles of Barset or 
the Wessex novels, and so for many 
generations to come, fix the flavor of 
a whole region. 

In a way England seems to be 
owned by. its writers. Our own Con- 
cord is but a town like any other, 
and there is no dearth of real-estate 


Continued from Page 11 

The genius of place, of a place 
small enough to admit of complete 
_ absorption into the imagination, ap- 

pears to be an eminently English 
genius. The love of England (to quote 
Belloc again) “‘has in it the love of 
landscape, as has the love of no 
other country.” The average English- 
man will express his love in the re- 


Bathers picnic on 
the lawns that border 


Auckland’s Mission Bay. 


Lake Matheson makes 
an exquisite mirror 
for Mt. Tasman 

and Mt, Cook. 


The wingless, tailless 
kiwi bird sleeps by day, 
hunts food by night. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Coasts outlined by mountains with snow-capped peaks and deep-gashed fiords 
...glaciers that creep down 10,000 feet and melt in a tropical glade...crystal 
lakes alive with trout up to 10 pounds and more in weight...geysers, giant 
trees, tropical jungles and the only cave in the world that is lit by glowworms. 
These are some of the marvels which make New Zealand Nature’s showcase 
of worldwide wonders! 

You travel in complete safety with every modern convenience in a healthful 
land of surpassing beauty and peace. See your Travel Agent—he will help you 
plan a trip at moderate cost. We'll be glad to furnish detailed information, 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT TRAVEL COMMISSIONER 
153 Kearny Street, Room 503, San Francisco » 630 Fifth Avenue, Room 533, New York 


A day’s catch of rainbow trout may 
range from 5 to 10 pounds each, 


Lovely maidens in traditional garb 
grace an ancient Maori carving. 


agents ready and willing to desecrate 
Walden. But Shakespeare is Strat- 
ford; he still owns and operates it 
by proxy. Today the city of Notting- 
ham has legal title to Newstead 
Abbey, but the value of Newstead 
Abbey derives from its having been 
Byron’s ancestral home, where the 
visitor may still see his bedroom, 
the plumed helmet on the bed, the 
sword propped against the bedstead. 

Look around Nottingham. Its en- 
virons are now yielding a profit, or 
a loss, to coal operators. But coal 
cannot warm men’s minds, and it is 
more than likely that in fifty years 
these industrial landscapes will have 
an added aura because they were 
once described by D. H. Lawrence. 

I might even put the matter in 
cold commercial terms. I would de- 
fend the thesis that the greatest sin- 
gle asset on the credit side of Eng- 
land’s ledger over the last 350 years 
has been the thirty-seven plays of 
one William Shakespeare. 

This faithful employee’s cash value 
is incalculable. Day and night all over 
the civilized world he is hard at work, 
winning friends and influencing peo- 
ple, advertising England, attracting 
tourists and students, or merely 
riveting the attention of millions of 
stay-at-homes or playgoers. And all 
free, gratis, for nothing. All without 
fuss or friction. And this marvellous 
Organization Man will continue 
working into the indefinite future. 
Should England’s power dwindle to 
that of Liberia she would still enjoy 
a triple-A Dun and Bradstreet rating 
in the stock exchange of the human 
imagination—as long as Shakespeare 
remains on the job. Ask any large 
concern how much good will is 
worth. 


It does not seem to matter, after 
enough years have passed, whether 
a writer has lit up his patch of Eng- 
land by living in it or by writing 
about it: the two merge into one. 
Perhaps the imagination receives a 
double impact when both conditions 
are met. The bleak, purple-moored 
Bronté country lies a little clearer in 
my mind because I know that the 
“sullen hollow in a livid hillside” 
(Charlotte’s phrase) was not only 
part of’ the setting of Wuthering 
Heights, but meant, to that “tall, 
long-armed girl’ Emily, home. 

Christopher Morley, who himself 
had an exquisite sense of place, once 
wrote an essay, The Sense of Place. 
In the course of it he casually ticked 
off a handful of literary associations 
attached to a few miles of Surrey 
with a smidgen of Hampshire thrown 
in. Hazlitt (Morley’s King Charles’s 
head) came into it; and Waverley 
Abbey, where Scott got the name 
for his novels; and Jane Austen; and 
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QUEBEC VACATION 


_dust an easy trip by road, rail, 
air, brings. you to French-Canada, 
a picturesque land of rivers, 
mountains, lakes, where old 
world towns and villages are the 
jewels in the valley of the mighty 
St. Lawrence, where the Lauren- 
tiari Mountains, the Gaspé 
Peninsula, the Eastern Town- 
ships, the wild Provincial 
Parks offer you the finest 
fishing, touring, camping— 
where all sports are at 
their best. 


Write now for illustrated booklets ~ 
and road map to: Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parliament Build- 
ings, Québec City, Canada; or 
48 Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


How to 
Change Your 
Life in 8 Seconds... 


... that’s all the time required to fill 
out this coupon. It will bring you— 
free of charge—a beautifully 
illustrated booklet which will show 
you 1001 ways in which Miami— 
the Magic City of the Sun—avails 


. a bright new world of happiness 


and diversion for you and for 
your entire family. 


The City of 


MIAMI 


Young or old... wage earner or execu- 
tive—Miami spells vacation magic to 
millions. And Miami can spell VACATION 
magic for you! 


“Miami Invitation,” Dept. 1 
320 N.E. 5th St., Miami, Florida 


Westward Ho!; and Conan Doyle. 
Morley could have rambled on in 
this way for pages without moving, 
as he says, from “a few square 
inches of map taken at random.” 

Alas, I am no Morley. But, un- 
learned as I am, a score of colored 
counties lead an energetic life inside 
my skull because a few hundred 
writers, all unwitting, have worked 
to put them there. What they have 
done no map can do, no manual of 
geography, not even the finest his- 
tories—not Hume or Macaulay or 
Trevelyan. It isa special trick that 
can be turned only by those who do 
not deal in facts—the novelists, the 
essayists, the poets. 

I am not impressed by the bright, 
hard young*men who make fun of 
the “Shakespeare industry” or de- 
ride modern Cornwall because, like 
our own Carmel, it is a little faked 
and arty. What if Haworth today 
does look like a miniature Newark 
trying hard to look like a literary 
shrine? What if its main street does 
boast a sign, Heathcliff Ironmongers ? 


“Oh, to 


be in England” 


Borrowing a phrese from 
Browning, you are in England 
now that HOLIDAY’s there. 
With this exciting issue, de- 
voted entirely to England, 
you'll discover 


...the character of the 
British people 

...the amazing loveliness 
of the British country- 
side 

...how England’s peers 
live today 

... why the inns of Eng- 
land are world-famous. 


This April issue—magnifi- 
cently written and illus- 
trated—is as complete and 
definitive as any book on 
England. It is an issue that 
every American will want to 
read and treasure. Yes, ev- 
ery issue of HOLIDAY offers 
its own special value and 
surprise. Each copy offers the 
world’s best writing and the 
world’s best photography. 

And if you're not a regular 
subscriber to HOLIDAY we 
suggest that you send in your 
order right away. A full year 
costs only $5, and we'll bill 
you later. Simply send your 
order to: 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. 1301 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Is it not better for tourists to be sold 
trumpery Bronté “souvenirs” than 
never to have heard of the Brontés 
at all? Do you suppose our prestige 
abroad could be further lessened if 
some of our political leaders made 
an occasional ghost-inspired refer- 
ence indicating some faint aware- 
ness of our country’s impressive in- 
tellectual tradition? Might not the 


congealed horror that men call New 
York City be infinitesimally softened 
by a street named after the greatest 
American who ever lived there, 
Herman Melville? 

I count it wise, even hardheaded, 
of the English to exploit their rich 
literary past in every way open to 
them. The net effect is simple. We 
may put it this way. The citizens of 


Somerset, Massachusetts, are no bet- 
ter and no worse than those of Somer- 
set, England. But one cannot easily 
call their town to mind, whereas 
the English county speaks out at 
once, loud and clear. 

Somerset? Of course. Is not Cul- 
bone in Somerset? A quarter of a 
mile from Culbone Church “in a 
sort of Reverie brought on by two 


Discover the new lift Canada Dry Cordials give these 7 old favorites. 
They brighten the taste! They accent the flavor! 
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FLAVORED 
BRANDY 


Asis 


Angel Cake Frosting takes on a delicate 
pink color and a heavenly fresh-fruit 
flavor, sparked with delicious Blackberry 
Flavored Brandy! 70 Proof. 


Toast a fine dinner with a Stinger made 
with White Creme de Menthe and your 
favorite brandy. Shake with cracked ice, 
serve in cocktail glass. 60 Proof. 
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Lemon flavored gelatin finds brand new . 


favor served with whipped cream flavored 
with the delightful bitter-sweet licorice 
taste of Anisette. 60 Proof. 


Vanilla Ice Cream becomes a glamour 
dessert topped with Creme de Cacao. 
Just spoon ice cream on dish, pour the 
cordial from bottle. 60 Proof. 
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Bartlett Pears turn into a dramatic des- 
sert sprinkled with chopped ginger and 
brown sugar. Now pour Ginger Flavored 
Brandy over and light! 70 Proof. 


Pineapple Charlotte Russe wins acclaim! 
Blend crushed pineapple with Pepper- 
mint Schnapps, edge with lady fingers, 
top with whipped cream! 60 Proof. 
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After-dinner coffee, served with the deli- 
cate touch of Triple-Sec, is a dessert in 
itself. Smooth, but not too sweet, relax- 
ing—it’s a general favorite! 80 Proof. 


Serve Canada Dry Cordials and win praise for 
vour distinctive entertaining! These are the 
cordials. you ean serve. with pride, cordials 
you know your friends will enjoy! 20 rich, full- 
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grains of Opium” the fifty-three lines 
of Kubla Khan were written, and 
then that immortal interrupter, “a 
person on business from Porlock,” 
broke in on Coleridge’s fume-laden 
trance. 5 

Bath is in Somerset. Even though 
the Germans have left their obscene 
mark on its valetudinarian elegance, 
still it whispers the last enchant- 
ments of the pseudoclassical age. 
Here, in Bath’s Pulteney Street, 
Catherine Morland (in Jane Austen’s 
Northanger Abbey) settled “in com- 
fortable lodgings.’ Here in the As- 
sembly Rooms Mr. Pickwick sat at 


the whist table with Miss Bolo, . 


Mrs. Colonel Wugsby and Lady 
Snuphanuph. 

How far back shall we bid the 
imagination voyage? Wells Cathe- 
dral is still Trollope’s country, a 
kind of twin anachronism, bespeak- 
ing the spiritual graces of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the mundane comforts 
of Victorian ecclesiasticism. And 
one may, visioning Wells, recall how 
much W. H. Hudson loved it, per- 
haps because this was the only place 
in England where he heard that rare 
and curious sound, a green wood- 
pecker laughing. 

Further back? I give you Chau- 
cer’s Wife of Bath. Further still? 
Little may be left of the famous 


tuined Abbey of Glastonbury. But 
even these weird Dali-esque broken 
columns and colonnades suffice to 
evoke Joseph of Arimathea, sup- 
posed to have borne to this spot the 
Holy Grail; and King Arthur who 
may—who knows ?—be buried here. 


Neighboring Devon’s airs, how- — 


ever soft, still carry the rataplan of 
Drake’s drum, the howl of the Bas- 
kerville hound across Dartmoor’s 
desolate moors, the brisk noises of a’ 
hundred English detective novels. 

Pass to Dorset. Hardy, of course. 
But I think also of the Vale of 
Blackmore, immortalized by Brit-. 
ain’s second greatest dialect poet, 
that magnificent old man William 
Barnes, who wrote and lived to’ 
please himself, and in whose soft 
and cunning rhythms the slow, beau- 
tiful speech of the Dorsetshire yeo= 
manry is preserved for all to lis- 
ten to. 

Travel east again, to Hampshire. 
From a hundred associations choose 
but Winchester, once as great as 
London, Winchester in whose mod- 
est Itchen Izaak Walton angled for 


tench and loach and grayling, Win- . 


chester which was Malory’s Camelot, 
where Jane Austen lived hard by 
the Cathedral and is buried there, | 
though no one can tell from the 
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stone’s inscription that here lies a 
great novelist. 

Move north to Kent. Here one 

of the fathers of our magnificent 
tongue was born, here “‘where English 
is spoken broad and rude” Caxton 
learncd that English and later printed 
it. Kent is Dickens country, too, 
‘with Rochester the capital of that 
‘invincible land, for Rochester is the 
‘Cloisterham of Edwin Drood. Kent 
means Canterbury, and Canterbury 
means the Cathedral, and the Ca- 
thedral means the murdered Becket, 
and Chaucer’s jocund company who 
journeyed here “the holy blissful 
martir for to seke,” and a series of 
inspired writers down to our own 
day’s T. S. Eliot. 

No, I have never been to England. 
Yet I seem to know something of 
East Anglia with its low-lying Fens, 
an unstable, aerial country of marsh 
and heath, curlews and sunken hulks, 
wave-lost towns and martello tow- 
ers, crossed with dikes and canals 
and water alleys, a land of water and 
flint, domed by the sky as if it were 
a ship at sea. We know it well from 
the voluminous verse of that strange 
doet who should have been a novel- 
ist, George Crabbe, who wrote of 
unheroic lives in heroic couplets, 
and, though living his later life as a 
curate in Leicestershire, never truly 
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moved away from his native Alde- 
burgh. 

Say Norfolk and I see again the 
great prize fight that took place 
at North Walsham, in Borrow’s 
Lavengro. But mainly Norfolk means 
Yarmouth and the Peggottys and 
the waiter at the Angel Inn who so 
generously helped to finish Little 
David Copperfield’s dinner. But 
what use to mention Dickens? His 
touch is on a hundred places in 
Essex, Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Suf- 
folk, Yorkshire. 

Did I say Yorkshire? At Hull, in 
the East Riding, there began the 
career of a man who will be remem- 
bered when all the Presidents of the 
United States have long been for- 
gotten. His name is Robinson Cru- 
soe. 
Yes, it is old stuff. These pil- 
grimages of the imagination have 
been done again and again. 1 know 
that to many who take a fearful 
pride in being contemporary with 
the Space Age (an age in which there 
is space to move but none in which 
to breathe freely) it is silly to think 
of Shelley in his Lakeland home, 
astonishing the natives with blue 
flames conjured up in bottles in the 


YOUD KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! 


The Pump Room coffee boy is a 
world-famous figure . . . at 
Chicago’s Ambassador Hotels 
and Toronto’s Lord Simcoe. 
He’s the connoisseur’s con- 
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the Sherman’s Porterhouse 
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superlative service, the 
complete luxury of suites 

and rooms. Imperial Hotels 
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making your stay delightful... 
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pits on which millennia later 
Arnold Bennett would found 
his novels of the Five Towns; or 
of the Thames, whose scant 
two hundred miles bind an 
unending series of readers to a 
noble company of writers; 
or of Bedford, where during 
his imprisonment Bunyan 
wrote Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
near which I hope the ruins 
of Houghton House still stand, 
which was his Palace Beauti- 
ful; or of Bristol in Gloucester- 
shire, where, in a room of the 
Church of St. Mary Redcliff, 
Chatterton claimed to have 
found his Rowley manuscripts, 
and with this lie made Bristol 
all the richer, as Homer’s 
Troy is remembered when all 
of the forty-six real Troys 
exist only in the footnotes of 
the archaeologists. 

I have no quarrel with 
those who find this mere 
faded sentiment. I am con- 
cerned only to record my 
gratitude to a few hundred 
men and women who, be- 
cause they loved our English 
tongue, have given me a pass- 
port to their land that no 
State Department can ever 
rescind. 

Sang Browning: 


Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April’s there. 


I note by this issue’s date- 
mark that April’s there. And 
so, setting down these words, 
am I. 


CURRENT BOOKS 
PVE LIKED 


Writers At Work: The Paris 
Review Interviews. In his ex- 
cellent introduction Malcolm 
Cowley writes: “This is the 
best series of interviews with 
‘writers of our time that I have 
read in English.” Ditto from 
this end. Among those present 
in these fresh, candid dia- 
logues: E. M. Forster, Faulk- 
ner, Thurber, Joyce Cary, 
Simenon, Dorothy Parker, 
Robert Penn Warren, Wilder, 
Francoise Sagan. Faulkner’s 
talk is particularly bril- 
liant, and clear to boot. 
Illustrated. (Viking Press, 
N.Y., $5.) 


The Capitalist Manifesto, by 
Louis O. Kelso and Mortimer 
J. Adler. A cogent argument 
against the Communist state, 
the welfare state, and the 
mixed-capitalist state in which 


we now live. The authors argue for 
a peaceful revolution toward “pure” 
capitalism, based on the widest pos- 
sible diffusion of ownership, the civ- 
ilized use of leisure, and a frank recog- 
nition of the declining productivity of 


labor. (Random House, N.Y., $3.75.) 


A CURRENT BOOK 
THE EDITORS LIKE 


Fantasia. Mathematica, edited and with 
an introduction by Clifton Fadiman. 
A light-hearted anthology of stories, 
poems and oddments about mathemat- 


ics, guaranteed to stir the imagination 
of mathematical morons and other non- 
experts. Includes selections by Aldous 
Huxley, H. G. Wells, Lewis Carroll, and 
such outstanding science-fiction writers 
as Holiday science expert Arthur C. 
Clark. (Simon and Schuster, N. Y., $4.95). 
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The secre? of Yumi 


Miss Yumi Fukushima has a secret to 
share with you aboard Japan Air Lines. 

It is the secret of consummate 
hospitality that is her heritage, her 
life. You sense it in the gracious way 
she serves o-shibori—dainty hot towels 
to refresh your face and hands. You feel 
its presence as she helps you into your 
happi coat or teaches you the music 
of your first Japanese word. 


If you seek enchantment, fly soon with 
Yumiandher friends to Japan, Hong Kong, 
Bangkok and soon Singapore. En route, a 
connoisseur’s cuisine pampers every 
taste from tenderloin to teriyaki. 
Starting April 1, JAL expands to daily 
service from San Francisco. Stop over in 
Hawaii at no extra fareonJAL’s Sunshine 
Route. See your travel agent for color- 
ful folders and a wide variety of tours. 


Or visit your nearest Japan Air Lines 
office in New York, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles or Honolulu. 


New up-to-date guide tells all 
you need to know about passport, visa, 
currency, health requirements, etc. for 
Far East travel. Send 10¢ to “Guide,” 
Japan Air Lines, Rockefeller Center 
Promenade, New York, N.Y. 
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A bit of advice 
on how to behave if 
you're ever 


invited to one 


DRAWING BY ROWLAND EMETT 


The British Weekend 


by Stephen Potter 


@ It is Friday, the centre of London 
has been thinning out since four 
o’clock, and now I myself am catch- 
ing the 5:30 from Waterloo for the 
New Forest. Just as good would be 
the 5:35 from Victoria Station to 
Pulborough. In the buffet car I 
should almost certainly find one of 
those two cast-iron Sussex week- 
enders, G. or R. The 5:15 for Suf- 
folk would please me even better, 
because the Liverpool Street ter- 
minus is just that much darker and 
dirtier, never having passed out of 
the jungle age of clang and steam. 
This makes all the more satisfactory 
the escape out of the tunnel of Lon- 
don, the brief miles of journey 
through the backyard rubbish and 
peeling advertisement hoardings of 
suburb, through infinite and de- 
licious stages to the elegance of 
English country. Already I am play- 
ing in anticipation that idiotic game 
of croquet round the old pear tree in 
the Mottleshams’ garden, a game 
which simply because one has a good 
eye, one happens to be rather good 
at. Already I am dipping once more 
through Mrs. Mottleshams’ won- 
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derful collection of Elinor Glyn, and 
hoping she will give me the small 
room from which you can just 
catch the sea over the low top of 
the pear tree. 

You, American Person, are going 
to visit England. In your status 
as Foreign Person, you may find 
yourself enjoying, enduring, or just 
merely observing, one of these Eng- 
lish weekends. The first thing to 
remember is that the weekend owes . 
its existence to the growth, not of 
idleness, but of work among the 
upper middle classes. You dash 
down for the weekend (instead of 
staying for a fortnight) because you 
are a working man. In the social, 
but not ‘specially elevated world of 
Jane Austen there were no short 
visits or brief encounters because 
none of the women and only a very 


_ few of the men had occupations. It is 
true that the weekend presupposes 


no Saturday office hours and the 
ability to own a car or hire a taxi; 


_ but the weekend is holiday and the 


basis of holiday is work. 
Foreign Person approaching these 
shores may believe that the English 
Continued on Page 22 
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version of the weekend is something 
stuffily class-conscious and socially 
self-conscious. There are indeed 
good reasons for this misconception. 


“One is that although, like many 


English institutions, it was freely es- 
tablished by a democratic push from 
below, it owes its origin to a perco- 
lation downwards from the top. 
True, the formality of royal enter- 
tainment is far from its spirit. Lady 
Macbeth, although, and indeed es- 
pecially because, she gave entertain- 
ment to royalty, was one of the 
worst weekend hostesses on record. 

Eighty years ago the Ordeal by 
Balmoral endured by the guests of 
Queen Victoria was dire because 
it was prolonged, although late in 
her life the Queen sowed the seeds of 
brevity by issuing commands to 
‘dine and sleep’’ at Windsor Castle. 
The entertainments and the visits of 
Princess Alexandra and the Prince of 
Wales tended towards an up-to-date 
shortness, yet even Blenheim dinners 
were made exacting by the necessity 
of giving the thirty guests their six- 
course meal in the one hour flat 


which the Prince preferred. Inearlier ~ 


Edwardian weekends, even in parties 
two or three ranks less than royal, 
the ladies had to bring sixteen 
dresses for their Friday to Monday, 
one for each quarter of the day. 

The tradition of the social stuffi- 
ness of the weekend has been fixed 
even more firmly by the weekend 
school of fiction. One third of the 
pleasant fantasies of Mr. Wodehouse 
begin with Jeeves, Bertie Wooster’s 
man, advising his master exactly 
what to pack for his visit to the 
Duchess of Dillwater. The weekend 
characters in these stories were never 
described from life, as Mr. Wode- 
house himself says; but they have 
seemed the very breath of life to 
many of his readers: Ramming home 
the upper-middle-classness of week- 
end life, too, were a series of plays, 
at least one a year through the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, which decorated this 
theme. The settings and characters 
were so often repeated that their 
truth to life was taken for granted. 
The hostess usually bore a title of 
medium weight. It might be a gra- 
cious Helen Hayes part, or alter- 
natively she might show her aristoc- 
racy by the amazing sharpness of her 
tongue and the lack of good manners 
with which she nevertheless man- 
aged to protect her niece from the 
young man who though tremen- 
dously good at games was essentially 
weak and a rotter. On the other 
hand she might be a mild old maniac 
slopping about in gumboots and 
gardening gloves with hair in wisps 
yet turning out in the end, for all her 
mildness, to be the culprit whom the 
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detective (also the hero and not a pro- 
fessional detective at all) has had his 
eye on all the time. If there was a father 
it would be certain that he would be 
understanding, and great pals with his 
daughter. I mention this because it 
is an absolute rule that there are no 
nasty fathers in the world of weekend 
dramatic fiction. Also present of course 
would be such guests as a downright 


monfag 


military man who was always mystified, 
a wife (so that she could say to her 
husband near the end of Act 2, “‘Oh 


my dear, if only I had understood.”), 


and a family doctor who, so far from 
being mystified, knows all about every- 
body and is able to foresee the course 
of the plot even sooner than the mem- 
bers of the audience, though not quite 
so soon as the tremendously well ed- 
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ucated butler. Add a Gothically oak- — 
panelled room where the male guests, 
bolt upright in their dinner jackets, 
can join the ladies after dinner, and one 
room with French windows through 
which the youngest. girl can run in- 
doors to ask who’s for tennis, and you 
have a useful diagram, as unreal as 
ballet but as aptly symbolical, of the 
English weekend at its height. Indeed 
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the pioneering examples of the best of 
this particular kind of folk drama— 
Galsworthy’s Justice or Barrie’s Dear 
Brutus—are English weekend in an 
illustrated edition. 

Another fiction-fed picture of the 
English weekend suggests an atmos- 
phere not of social but of intellectual 
‘smartness. From start to finish, every-, 


body is tremendously brilliant. There ~ 
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are no epigrams in the actual morning, 
because nobody appears before the 
hour of luncheon. This is the world of 
“Saki’’ (Hector Munro), and his short 
stories are the first great weekend docu- 
ments. They have the sophisticated 
assurance of early cave drawings. The 
weekend setting of his stories is not the 


dignified country house: it is one tier 


below this financially, two above it 
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intellectually. His gentry are unlanded 
but conversationally smart. He seems 
to preside in person over these fiestas 
of Christmas weekend, intellectual- 
party weekend, where he speaks 
through the critical mouths of char- 
acters such as Bertie Van Tahl, the 
sceptical, unsnubbable, irrepressible 


embodiment of weekend wit. Through 
his stories there shines an amiable 
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streak of the impossible, a touch of 
the insane. This does not make 
them any less true to life. Very 
early in his writing career, Saki 
showed his understanding of the es- 
sentially meandering and haphazard 
nature of the weekend host-guest 
relationship, which makes it so dif- 
ferent from the who-shall-sit-on- 
whose-right-hand procedure which 
was gradually giving place to it. 

“The drawback is, one never re- 
ally knows one’s hosts and hostesses. 
One gets to know their fox terriers 
and their chrysanthemums, and 
whether the story about the gocart 
can be turned loose in the drawing 
room, or must be told privately to 
each member of the party, for fear of 
shocking public opinion; but one’s 
host and hostess are a sort of human 
hinterland that one never has the 
time to explore.” 

In the better kind of weekend, the 
host rarely turned up at all. Students 
of correct weekend behaviour will 
remember the occasion in Evelyn 
Waugh’s novel, Decline and Fall, 
written in the Golden Age of 1928, 
when the most important-seeming 
guest, the Minister of Transporta- 
tion, showed unweekendly behay- 
iour by actually referring to the fact 
that his hostess had never put in an 
appearance of any kind whatever. 


But Foreign American Person 
visiting this country must clear his 
mind of fiction and brace himself for 
fact. What are our weekends really 
like? American Person will be pre- 
pared to find that the gracious coun- 
try house may not be graciously cen- 
trally heated: it may even be un- 
graciously pokey. Ever since the 
1920’s, having something in the 
country has seemed a necessity to 
incomes of a deeply varying range. 

I remember how essential it 
seemed to me at that time, just mar- 
ried and with a salary of £250a year, 
to rent (at five shillings a week) a 
block of damp and mouldering 
stone and rotting thatch in Sussex. 
The only water came from the well 
three hundred yards away, but the 
property lay against the shoulder of 
the South Downs, and it was emi- 
nently weekend. Some of my friends 
had cottages which would actually 


of which is perfectly described in 
that true testament of the English 
Continued on Page 25 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 


Girls’ Camps 


On a Bay of 
Lak 


@ o . 
Tey Boo 

in Vt. 
For Girls 6—17. 40th season. Riding for every girl every 
day—wonderful trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming, 


canoeing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, dra- 
matics, dance. Separate division for girls under 10. ~ 


#& Give age. Booklet: 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams 

70 Park Street Canton, N. Y. 
Holiday Hill 
70 girls 6-17. Craftsbury Common, Vt. Stowe vicinity. 
Daily riding, care of horses, mountain trips, sailing, water 
skiing, sports, creative arts, dance. Leadership program, 


Inclusive fee. Josephine Willard and Dorothea Loewel, 
Directors, 55-H Locust Ave.,.New Rochelle, N.Y, 


Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 
In Green Mts. of Vermont. A glorious summer of riding, 
fun, adventure! Beginners’ and show horses, hunters. Water 
sports, golf, tennis, archery, riflery. Dramatics. Crafts. 
Trips. $375-525, no extras. Outfit may be rented. Booklet 
(ive age). C, A, Roys, Box 156-H, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Ecole Champlain—French Camp 


Girla6-16.On Lake Champlain. Conversational French with 
European counselors. Tuition includes daily riding, sailing, 
water sports, tennis, dramatics, music, art, dancing. 35th 
year. Sunday Services. Three groups. State age. Booklet. 


Mrs. E. O. Chase, 123 Summit Street, Burlington, Vermont 


Farwell 

53rd Season. Girls 6-16. On beautiful lake in Vermont. 
Swimming, tennis, riding, waterskiing. Our schooled horses. 
Fee includes riding. All usual camp activities. Trips. Sail- 
ing. Snug log cabins, Four age groups. Booklet on request. 


Mr. & Mes. L. Dulany Furlong, Box 267, Mathews, Virginia 


Beenadeewin 


Lake Fairlee, Vt. Girls 5-17—4 age groups. A friendly, 
happy camp. Two waterfronts. Riding, Sailing, Trips. 
Drama. Crafts. Water Skiing. All sports. Tutoring. Cabins 
on 44 mile lake front. Mature staff. 45th yr. Catalog. 


Mr. & Mrs. L. H. Dundon, 15 Shelley Rd., Short Hills, N. J. 


Camp Lochearn 


For girls 7-15 in three age groups. Lake Fairlee, Vermont. 
Your daughter will have fun at Camp Lochearn and gain 
new abilities. Alsports, trips, riding, crafts, etc. Cabins on 
lake shore. Modern equipment. Moderate tuition. Est. 1916, 


Mrs. Frank M. Chubb, 1122 Bellemore Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


Ton-A-Wandah 


For girls 7-16. Hendersonville, N.C. On a 500-acre estate 
with large private lake. Three age groups under mature, 
trained leaders. All land and water sports. Riding, music, 
dramatics, art, dancing. Inclusive fee. Illustrated catalog: 


Mrs. Grace B. Haynes, Owner-Director, Box H, Tryon, N.C. 


Tegawitha 
On sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres on private lake. All 
land sports, swimming, riding, dancing, dramatics, crafts. 
Jr. and Sr. groups. Private chapel on grounds. 41st year. 
Director: Mrs. James P. Lynch 
Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box D, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


Lake Greeley Pocono Mt. Camp 

Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17. Fee includes up to 2 hrs. riding 
daily, water-skiing, speed-boating, all land & water sports, 
dancing, music, drama, riflery, crafts, trips, laundry. Horse 
Show. 4 or 8 wks. 28th yr. N.Y. 85 mi., Phila. 120 mi. Catalog: 


Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 9, Pa., Tel: Midway 2-5549 


INDIAN BEACH CAMP 
Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. 


Fun, adventure in woods and water for 
72 girls, 7-17. Riding daily, water ski- 
ing, sailing, life saving, canoeing in- 
cluded in fee, Arts, crafts, trips, all 
sports, journalism, dramatics. Mature 
counselors—one for every 4 campers. 
Excellent equipment. 4 & 8 week ses- 
sions. Est. 1947. Catalog. 

Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Ill. 


Four-Way Lodge 

On Torch Lake, Mich, Girls 7-18. 4 groups. Mature leader- 
ship. Riding in fee. Sailing. Wide choice land, water sports. 
Music, crafts, trips. Excellent modern equipment. Doctor, 
nurse. Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog. Mrs. M. H. Eder, 


Owner-Director, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


Fire Place Lodge 

A Salt Water Camp for Girls 5-19 at East Hampton, L.I., on 
Gardiner's Bay. Sailing, Swimming, Water skiing, Canoe- 
ing, Riding, Tennis, Crafts. Music. Fine Arts. Dramatics. 
Counselor Training. Six separate programs. Booklet. 


Mrs. A. L. Purcell, 33 Oxford St., Montclair, New Jersey 


° 
Lake George Camp for Girls 

On Lake George, Glenburnie, N. Y. Mile-long private shore. 
All water sports. 95-acre woodland campsite. Little Theatre 
—professional staff. Riding, tennis. 3 age groups 6-17. Res. 
nurse. Brother Camp—Adirondack for Boys—nearby. 


Mr. & Mrs. John E. Donat, 11 Walnut Hill Rd., Orange, Conn. 


Jeanne D’Arc 

Girls 6-18. On Adirondack lake. Excellent supervision. All 
water sports, sailing, water skiing. Riding, golf, tennis, 
fencing, campcraft. CIT program. Catholic chapel. Rate 
$500. Catalog. Col. & Mrs. C. H. Mcintyre, 
3904 Underwood St., Chevy Chase, Washington 15, D. C. 


Interlaken 

Girls 5-18. Croydon, N.H., in Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee 
region. Outstanding riding, swimming, tennis, water skiing, 
pack and canoe trips. Sailing. Music, art, dance. 1000 acres 
completely surrounding Lake Coniston. 36th season. Catalog. 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Dudley, Dirs., Hanover 7, N. H. 


® e 
Ogontz White Mountain Camp 
Girls 6-18. On Ogontz Lake, near Sugar Hill, N.H. Aqua- 
planing, swimming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. Mountain 
trips. Crafts, nature study, dancing, music. Outdoor cook- 
ing. Tutoring. Cabins. 750 acres of woods, meadows. 36th 


year. Booklet. AbbyA.Sutherland,BoxR,Ogontz Center, Pa. 


Camp Cowasset 

Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
sailing, swimming. Riding, archery, tennis, dramatics, 
dancing, music, crafts, trips. Careful supervision. Log cab- 
ins among the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 43rd yr. 
Catalog. Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 


Sea Pines Camp 

Girls 5-16 have summer of fun on historic Cape Cod. Over 

44 mile white sandy beach. Sailing, Swimming. All land 

sports. Crafts, Dramatics, Dancing, Music, Nature and 
ultural Trips. Expert supervision. 52nd season. Booklet. 


Mr. & Mrs. Lee Walp, 410 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio 


° 
Les Chalets Francais 

Deer Isle on Maine coast. Unique camp with original, 
imaginative, informal program, Girls 5-18 learn fluent 
French the easy, conversational way. Live in Swiss chalets. 
Riding, sailing, tennis. Music, art, ballet, dramatics. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Echo Camp 

Camp fun in Adirondacks on beautiful Raquette Lake for 
75 girls 6-17. All the usual camp activities with riding. 
tennis, sailing, aquaplaning, water skiing. Excellent food 
& supervision. Lodges with private baths. $450. Booklet. 


Mrs. Carlton L. Clough, Pleasantville, New York 


Girls’ Schools 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


81st yr. Graduates are mature, poised, thoroughly prepared 
for college. Music, Art emphasized. Traditional campus life. 
Natl. enrollment. Riding, skiing, swimming, all sports. 
Fully accredited. Summer School. Newport, R.I. Catalogs. 


Mrs: George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


Walnut Hill 


College preparatory boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. 
Superior scholastic trainings Art, music. Country life on 
45-acre campus combined with cultural opportunities of 
Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog. 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


Hewlett School 


On Long Island. Girls 8-18. Established 1915. Accredited 
by N. ¥. Bd. Regents. College prep & general courses. 
Music, Art. Small friendly classes. Field trips. Full sports 
program. Riding, tennis. Shore-front campus. 50 mi. NYC. 


Jeanette L. Sullivan, Headmistress, East Islip, L.1., N.Y. 


The Beard School for Girls 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Kinder- 

garten through high school. Resident students Grade IV- 

peut Wide activity program. New spacious classroom 
uilding. 


Edith M. Sutherland, 565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres. Gym. Pool. 106th yr. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 44, Tyrone, Pa. 


Stuart Hall 

In Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ 
school. Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable college 
entrance record. Music & art. Charming atmosphere. At- 
tractive campus. All sports. Gym., indoor swimming pool. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 


Girls’ School 
Switzerland 


La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 
& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep. 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op- 
tional winter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France. 


Also summer courses. Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 


Summer School 


Camp Utopia—On Mountain Lake 
Coed 8-18 school-camp. Fully accredited. Small classes, 
Christian staff. Handicrafts, Swimming, fishing, boating, 
baseball, tennis, and other sports, Ideal climate. Reasonable 
rates. School (optional) Camp June 9-July 27. Brochure, 
H. E. Moore, M. A. Camp Utopia, Inc., Springville, Ala. 


Ls) 
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Travel Camp 


Swiss Holiday 

Boys & girls 12-18. Two months of heaven on Lago Mag- 

giore. Sailing, water skiing, sports. Travel in France, Italy, 

Austria, Switzerland. American & European staff. Write: 
Mrs. Mary Fleming, Hotel New Weston, N.Y., 

or Villa Verbanella Alta, Locarno-Minusio, Switzerland 


Special Camp 


Kolburne 


Camp & Summer Session for children with learning & emo- 
tional problems. Coed. 5-16. Effective therapy integrated 
with complete happy camp program. Highly trained pro- 
fessional staff. Beautiful campus, private lake. 1 hr. N.Y.C. 


L. L. Kolburne, Dir., Norwalk 9, Conn. WI 7-4266 


Boys’ Camps 


8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 
emy instructors. Excellent recreational, 
living, health and dining peeriaer 
SUMMER SCHOOLS Neatness, promptness, courtesy GRY - 

sized. All land and water sports. NAVAL 
ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE (boys 14-18), Naval training, sailing, 
boating, shore drill, optional tutoring. HORSEMANSHI 
(boys 14-18). Equitation, jumping, polo under expert horse- 
men. WOODCRAFT CAMP boys 914-14). Indian and Na- 
ture lore, handicraft, campcraft, coaching athletic activities. 
Nationwide enrollment. Catalog for each camp. 


41 LAKE SHORE TERRACE CULVER, INDIANA 


ULVER 


Howe Military Camp 

A summer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
June 29 to Aug. 9. Completely modern equipment and fa- 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN’S 


} 23 sports and activities to choose from. 
j Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facili- 
ties of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY including modern hospital, gym, 
golf course. Basic military training. Op- 
tional tutoring. Sister camp. Parent 
guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


ij [H-74 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 


Camp Northwestern 

Summer of aquatic fun, boys 8-14 at Lake Geneva. 85 acres. 
75 mi. Chicago. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swimming, A.R.C 
awards, sailing, water skiing, fishing. Golf, tennis, riding, 
riflery, crafts. Seamanship, wrestling. Fireproof housing. 
Catalog. 74 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


° . 
Indian Waters—Hayward, Wisconsin 
An adventure camp for boys 7-16. Beautiful North Woods 
setting on Teal Lake. Land and water sports featuring 
sailing, western style trail riding and Canadian canoe 
trips. Close, mature supervision. 


Preston Zimmerman, 7950 S. Paxton, Chicago 17, Ill. 


Camp Pacific On the Ocean 


80 miles south of Los Angeles. Three programs—Recrea- 
tional, Music, Tutoring. Six weeks of fun for any boy— 
July 1, August 12. Catalogue: 


Camp Pacific, Box H, Carlsbad, California 


Windshift Canoe Camp 


A Canadian North Woods canoe tripping camp on Lake 
Temagami, Ontario, for young men 12-18. Exp. staff. 
Emphasis on learning to live in the out-of-doors. Excellent 
fishing. Observe wild life—deer, moose, etc. Catalog. 


Oliver W. Quickmire, Dir., Box 5, Van Etten, N.Y. 


Kamp Kill Kare, St. Albans Bay, Vt. 


Boys 8-15. Lake Champlain. Swimming, Sailing, Water Ski- 
ing, Aquaplaning, Canoeing, Motorboating. Baseball, Bas- 
ketball, Tennis, Riflery, Scouting, Crafts, Nature, Weather 
study. Cabins. Nurse. 52nd yr. State age, booklet. 


Ralph F. Perry, Box K, 205 Morris Street, Morristown, N.J. 


Passumpsic, Ely, Vermont 


For 125 real, live fellows, 7-15, on a beautiful Vermont 
lake. All land & water sports, riding, canoe trips, over- 
night hikes. Practical campcraft. 3 age groups. 45th yr. 
A happy, satisfying summer. Mr, & Mrs, David M. Starry, 


4706 Essex Ave., Chevy Chase 15, Washington, D.C, 


ALLEY FORGE 
SUMMER CAMPS 
"At the Nation’s Shrine’ An unforgettable 


summer of fun and training. at America’s National 


Shrine. Ranger Camp (11-14); Pioneer Camp (8-12). 
Swimming, riding instruction, mounted hikes, wood- 
craft, scouting, and modified military training. Sep- 
arate Band Camp (13-18) under renowned Musical 
Director. Starlight concerts. Individual instrument 
instruction. Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa. 


Len-a-pe In The Penna. Poconos 

Boys 4-17. Near New York and Phila. 20 aides include © 

Indian, cowboy, magician, nurse. Excellent care & food. 

Riding and canoe trips, tennis, aquaplaning. Booklet. 
David L. Keiser, 7733 Mill Rd., Phila. 17, Pa. Phone: 
Melrose 5-1682 (Phila.). Also Lakefront Guesthouse 


Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 

Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. 40th Yr. 825 acres. 
Daily riding, complete course in horsemanship incl. in 
$595. fee—8 wks. Fine lake swimming. All other sports. 
Skilled leader for each 4 boys. Personal development our 


aim. Booklet. Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


Camp Timlo 

On Trout Lake, Lake George, N.Y. Boys 6-16. 3 age groups. 
All land and water sports. Riding, riflery. Trips: Mt., 
canoe, island, sailing. Indian Lore, campcraft. Tutoring 
available. Counselor training. Catalog: state age, interest. 


Barr D. Morris, Dir., 5 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany 9, N. Y. 


Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age 
groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi- 
ties. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer school program available. Write for catalog. 


Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 


Name-Quoit—Cape Cod 

100 boys, 7-16; 3 age groups. Salt-water and fresh-water 
lake. Orleans, Mass. Swimming, sailing, canoeing, fishing. 
Tennis, golf, riding, riflery. Educational trips; crafts. 
Modern facilities, mature staff. Tutoring. Catalog. 


A. H. Farnham, One Glover Road, Wayland, Mass. 


Wanaweta on Cape Cod 

Boys 6-15. In Mashpee, Mass. Historic Indian village. 
Safe, non-strenuous program of salt & fresh water sports. 
Sailing, fishing, tennis, baseball, riflery, archery. ‘* Learn- 
ing by doing’’ in manual arts. Enr. 65. Reg. nurse. 


J. Fred Hicks, Englewood School, Englewood, N. J. 


Idlewild 


The Oldest Private Camp. 68th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N.H. For boys—3 div. 8 weeks $495. No extras. Riding, 
sailing, canoe, mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, speedboat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., West Newton 65, Mass. 


Fairwood 


Torch Lake, Traverse Bay region, Michigan. Boys 7-17. 
40th season. Land and water sports include riding, sailing. 
Four age groups. Superior staff and facilities. Sister camp, 
Four-Way Lodge. Write for booklet. Give boy's age. mM, H. 


Eder, Dir.-Owner, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


D-Arrow Camp 

For boys ages: 12-16. On Grand Lake in Eastern Maine. 

Wilderness Living and Canoe Trips are emphasized. Small 

informal group with individual attention given. Quaker 

leadership. George P. Darrow, 
Director, Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Boys’ & Girls’ Camp 


MOOSEHEAD 


For Boys 6-16 


° ° 
THREE PINES 
For Girls 6-16 
Adjacent camps on Crescent Lake, Maine, Est. 1921, All 
activities inc, riding, swimming, sailing, water skiing, 

trips. Nature, Junior Maine Guide. Tutoring. Catalog. 
Arthur B. Jehnson, Box 307B, Weston, Mass. TWinbrook 4-5762 


DR. JOHNSONS CAMPS 


Coed Camps 


Fenster Ranch Camp—Tucson 


Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6~16, 
Starts June 2, Mexican and mountain trips, desert camping. 
Stables, swimming pool. Optional trips to Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon. Winter school. Catalog. Write 


Mr.G.E.F enster, Director, Fenster Ranch Camp, Tucson, Ariz. 


Verde Valley School Summer Camp 


Camp-&-Travel in amazing Arizona. Boys & girls, ages 
10-15. 165 acres near Arizona’s natural wonders. Camping 
to Grand Canyon, Petrified Forest, Navaho and Hopi vil- 
lages. Riding, swimming, sports. Modern facilities of Verde 
Valley School. Tutoring. 6 wks. Write Box 92, Sedona, Ariz. 


Music Camps 


New England Music Camp 

Coed, 9-20. Outdoor life; serious music study. Log cabins 
on lake, Oakland, Maine. Nationally known artist-instruc- 
tors. Private lessons. Voice, instruments; orchestra, band, 
chorus. Sports. 8 wks $450 inc. lessons. 22nd yr. Catalog. 


Dr. Paul E. Wiggin, 64 Gorton Lake Blvd., Warwick, R. |. 


National Music Camp 

Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-finding. 
Sean Bony, orchestra, band, choir. Drama, radio, TV, dance, 
art. Nationally known instructors. H.S., College, Inter- 
med., Jr. camps; coed. 700 acres, 2 lakes, hotel. Sports. 


Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Home Study School 


Can l, A My Ase 


Become A Hotel Executive 


Even Though ! Have No Previous . 


Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to 
step into a well-paid 
position in a Hotel, 
Motel, Club, Apart- 
ment House Project? 
Positions everywhere 
as Manager, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Social Di- 
rector, Assistant Man- 
ager, Hotel Hostess 
or Executive House- 
keeper. Would you 
like to look forward 
happily to the future? 
The success of Lewis 
graduates, young and 
mature, PROVES 
you can! 


Step Into a Well-Paid 
Hotel Position 
FREE Book Gives 
Fascinating Facts 


Our FREE’ Book 
“Your Big Opportu- 
nity,"’ explains how you can qualify 
for a well-paid position at home, in 
leisure time, or through resident classes in Washington; 
tells you how you are registered FREE in the Lewis 
Nationwide Placement Service. Most important, it shows 
how, you can be a Lewis Certified Employee—certified to 
““make good’’ when placed in a position. Mail the 
coupon NOW! 


An Accredited School of N.H.S.C. “ 
Course Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


M. F. Finch 
Wins Success 
As Manager of 
a Fine Hotel 


“T was eager for 
success in the ho- 
tel field and I 
achieved it... 
thanks to Lewis, 
With the excel- 
lent training 
Lewis gave me, I 
am Hotel Man- 
ager. Anyone can 
go places with 
the wonderful 
Lewis Course." 


Ruth Patterson 
Becomes Exec- 
utive House- 
keeper of a 
Country Club 
“My Lewis Train- 
ing was the first 
step toward a 
fascinating hotel 
career. 1 am Ex- 
ecutive House- 
keeper in an ex- 
clusive Golf and 
Country Cluband 
I love my work.” 


ey oe ee oe ss nd 
Lewis Hotel Training School 4 SUCCESSFUL 
Room DD-605, Washington 7, D.C, TEAR 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Free Book. 
I wish to know how to qualify for a well-paid position. 
0 Home Study O Resident Training 


Zone... .State..... dee 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


Write to these advertisers direct for literature, stating your specific interests. 


Boys’ Schools 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. Our 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
_ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 

ectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 52 years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY easenite. 
FARRAGU 


._ College Preparatory—Naval Training 
Two separate schools: Toms River, N.J., 
= St. Petersburg, Fla. Accredited. Prepara- 
tion for all colleges, government acade- 
mies. Separate Junior Schools. Test- 
ing, guidance. Sports, boats, bands. 
Approved summer school and 
camp. Specify catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Box D Toms River, N. J. 


Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation. Individual and remedial programs. 


Acceleration. Accredited. Nr. Princeton, Phila., N.Y.C 
Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


Peddie 


College preparatory. Grades 7-12. Endowed; fully accred- 
ited. Individual guidance; developmental reading; public 
speaking required. Separate Junior School. All sports, golf, 
swimming. 280 acres. Summer session. 93rd year. Catalog. 


Dr, C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 4-E, Hightstown, N.J. 


Carteret School 


Superior College prep. Accredited. 1st Grade to College. 
Small classes. Proper study habits. Reading Techniques. 
Shops. Homelike dormitories. Large gym. 40 acres atop 
Orange Mt. Moderate rate. New York trips 20 miles. 


Request booklet D-6. Carteret School, West Orange, N.J. 


Bordentown Military Institute 
Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 


Aviation. Outstanding record of college entrance. ROTC 
Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individual atten- 


tion. All sports. Junior School. 77th year. Summer session. 
Catalog. — Registrar, Box 224, Bordentown, New Jersey 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


"At the Nation’s Shrine” prepare your 

yy to enter leading colleges and at the 

same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. 
Prep.Schooland Jr. College, fully accredited ;ages12—20. 
Allsports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
ROTC. Catalog. Box T, Wayne, Pa. 


LLES * 


* OF FLORIDA 


* Fully accredited, Distinguished 
academic record. Grades 7-12. Con- 
% ference-type classrooms. Varsity 
and intramural sports for all. Year- 
* round golf, tennis. Sailing. Outdoor 
swimming pool. Military or naval 
* training. Iiustrated catalog. 
Registrar, Box 5037D _ 
* Jacksonville Florida 


Miami Military Academy 

Develops leadership and character. Fully accredited. Col- 
lege prep H.S., Junior School. Small classes. Boys learn to 
study. NDCC Honor School. Sports, sailing; pool. 35 acres 
on Biscayne Bay. Moderate fee. 33rd year. Catalog. 


Col. F. R. Williams, 10611 Biscayne Bivd., Miami 38, Fla. 


Thomas Jefferson School 


Why not the best in education for your son? Faculty all 

aryard men. Every graduate enters a good college. 
Solid, thorough college preparation. Hard work. No frills. 
Cheerful rooms. Excellent food. Grades 9-12. 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Louis 23, Missouri 


Kemper Military School 

Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC. All sports, pool; flying. 114th yr. Cata- 
log. _ Dir. of Admissions, 1148 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other engineering 
schools. Individual attention through unique ‘‘checking” 
system. Past enrollment 46 states, 48 countries. Enter June 
2 or Sept. 29. Write for catalog. 


R, D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Coed Schools 


Cambridge School of Weston 
Coeducational. Day & boarding; grades 7-12. College pre- 
aratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports 
work program. Self-government & all around develop- 
ment emphasized. 140 acre campus 10 miles from Boston. 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 


Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 

Nationally known ranch school for boys and girls. Grades 
1-12. College preparatory. Superior facilities and staff, 
Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, dry climate. 
Also summer camp. For catalog, write Mr, G, E. Fenster, 


Director, Fenster Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band, All sports. 2 gyma. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 


S.M.A. Box Y-4, Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


FORK UNION 


%& Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up- 
per School (grades9-12) hasincreased honor 
* roll 50%. Develops concentration. Fully 
accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 mod- 
ern buildings, 2 completely equipped gyms, 
*2 indoor pools. Excellent health record. 
Junior School (grades 4-8) has separate 
buildings, a a Housemothers. 60th 
year. For ONE SUBJECT PLAN booklet 
& and catalog write: 
Dr.J.C.Wicker, Box 14, Fork Union,Va. 
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Founded 1860 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Hargrave Military Academy 

Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 
Grades 5-12. How-to-study training; remedial reading; in- 
dividual guidance. Wholesome Christian influence. Separate 
Junior School. All sports. Summer School. Founded 1909. 


Catalog. Co}. Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 


Augusta Military Academy 

“The Friendly School.’ Distinguished ROTC school in 

Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 

credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 

gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $1200, 
atalog. 


Col. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 


EORGI 


8 miles from Atlanta—Winter and summer 
school, R.O.T.C.—Highest government rating— 
Accredited. Prepares for all colleges and the na- 
tional academies. Separate Junior School, first thru seventh 
grades, limited to 100 boarding cadets. Post graduate course. 
All major sports. Required attendance at gym. classes. In- 
door pool. Cadets live in small groups with teachers. Mod- 
erate rates. Write Col. W. O. Brewster, College Park, Ga. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 

conditions all year inter months at 

Venice, Fla, Oldest private Military School 

in America. R.O.T For fully illustrated 

catalog, and ‘*Why Florida” folder, address: 
Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 

Box O Lyndon, Ky. 


Culver 


On Lake Maxinkuckee. Develops initiative, self-reliance, 


poise, courtesy, character. Grades 8-12. Thorough college 
preparation. Accredited. Leadership training. All sports. 
ROTC. Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band. Exceptional 


facilities. Catalog. 4] Pershing Terrace, Culver, Indiana 


Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business, Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school, Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Burret B. Bouton, M.A., 848 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 
preparation under the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention. 
Reading Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 


Camp. Catalog. Dir, of Adm., Box 748, Delafield, Wis. 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chi- 
cago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof build- 
ings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake, Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs. 

74 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Western Military Academy 

Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 
self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance, 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.—Sr. R.O.T.C. All ath- 
letics: riding, pool. 80th yr, Near St. Louis. Catalog. 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-4, Alton, Illinois 


Morgan Park Military Academy 

Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. College 
preparatory, fully accredited. Small classes, grades 4—12. 
Honor ROTC; Rifle Team, Flying, Swimming, Band, Art, 
Music, Drama. Shop. Sports; teams for all. 86th year. 
Catalog. Supt., Box 1248, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 


Shattuck School a 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
ROTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp, Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
eee eee EEE 


Fine & Applied Arts 
School 


Ringling School of Art 

27th yr. Painting, Illustration, Commercial, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Design. Faculty of outstanding artists. Students 
use Ringling Museum, Circus. Outdoor classes. Dormito- 
ries. Low cost. Write for catalog, folder “In Florida Sun- 
shine.” George I. Kaiser, Jr., Sec'y, Sarasota, Fla. 
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weekend, A. G. Macdonell’s Eng- 
land, Their England. The life of these 
Saturdays was deeply bound up with 
pints at the local pub, and I remem- 
ber the pride of realizing, when I 
achieved my cottage, that this par- 
ticular pub, all honeysuckle and 
sawdust and pipe smoke and ancient 
benches, was ‘‘mine.”’ 

There also existed (it can still be 
found) a more specialized version of 
these town-playing-at-country-oc- 
casions. It might be called Left Wing 
Rural, or Socialists being farm-y. 
Essex was the natural habitat, stem- 
ming as these part-time rustics did 
from the country house of H. G. 
Wells. Under later auspices, men’s 
wear was flannel bags and a tweed 
shooting jacket, so leather bound and 
carpetlike in texture that it would 
practically stand up by itself. Yet in 
these circles hunting, shooting and 
fishing were an absolute No. The 
chief exercise might be some kind of 
Wells-type homemade hockey. 
Country walks must be along neg- 
lected muddy lanes only. Men of the 
true antiurban breed took a straight 
line across ploughed fields and 
straight through hedges. There was 
more talk about “eyesores’—py- 
lons, telegraph poles and a distant 
cement-works chimney pointing its 
finger delicately through the haze— 
than there was about the multitude 
of rural beauties which remained. 
Children were allowed to run wild 
and not told not to do things. Civil 
servants talked knowledgeably about 
the rotation of crops, mud was dug 
out of the old cow pond, and there 
was intermittent bathing not made 
less uncomfortable by the unwritten 
law that it must always be carried on 
in the nude, for fear of shocking the 
children. 

Sometimes this kind of weekend 
included editors, writers and artists; 
more often these latter preferred the 
decorated comfort and elegant hos- 
pitality of such country houses as 
that of Lady Ottoline Morrell at 
Grassington. 

Foreign Person must also be pre- 
pared for a multitude of basic week- 
end categories, such as the gumboot 
weekend (when the host is a part- 
time farmer), the shooting weekend 
(which Foreign Person may call 
‘“‘hunting’’), the horsey weekend, the 
golf weekend (be prepared for a 
thirty-six-hole minimum) the bridge 
weekend (10 a.M. till 12 midnight) 
and the weekend house where every 
piece of furniture has a date and 
must not actually be touched or sat 
down on. 

Personally, I can never get enough 
of it, and I admire one or two of my 
acquaintances who seem to live the 
whole year round flitting from one 
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THIS SUMMER 
FLY DC-6B’s TO ETHIOPIA, 


\ 


Land of. the 


Ethiopia, the Land of Sheba, is Adventure 
Land! You'll thrill to the fascinating relics 
of 1000 B.C. when Sheba ruled. A garden 
spot, Ethiopia is cool the year around. Hotels 
offer every modern comfort. This summer 
you can fly to East African cities in new 
DC-6B’s. Come for the most exotic holiday 
of your life! 


CATERE APC 1 00772: 2 


ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


—SSSS=ME WONDERLAND ROUTE 


General Agents in United States and Europe TWA 


© FLoripA’s 
City of Pleasant Memories 


Rissman 


Make. beautiful, friendly Jacksonville 
your vacation headquarters for 1958. 


Here you will find some of the 
world's finest beach, some of the 
world’s gamest fresh ond salt water 
fish and endless activities to fit 
every mood: boating, sunbathing, 
swimming, golf, dog races, sight- 
seeing, shopping, And remember— 
Jacksonville's convenient location en- 
‘ gables you to stretch your Florida 
vacation by as much as three full 
* days! 


Please send me a copy of: 
“CITY OF PLEASANT MEMORIES” 


A. FRANK WINCHELL, MANAGER 
TOURIST & CONVENTION BUREAU 
Heming Park, Jacksonville 2, Florida 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE_____ STATE. 
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desirable weekend address to an- 
other. No doubt this age has pro- 
duced Darwinianly the Ideal Week- 
end Man, the perfectly adaptable. 
What, I sometimes ask myself, are 
his characteristics? A man of not 
too much temperament, I should 
say, but instead an essential cosi- 


ness. A man who treats his hosts’ 
possessions with exaggerated care and 


respect; or at any rate never leaves 
cigarette burns on a table, and if he 
does, never attempts to conceal them 
by putting a vase over the top. He 
should perhaps possess some spe- 
cial knowledge—of Bach, or sea 
birds—but he must refer to these 
things only unwillingly, and only if 
asked. He should be an occasional 
asker-back of his hostess to lunch- 


eon, giving her one small orchid. He 
should listen, with relaxed yet abso- 
lute attention. He should notice, and 
refer to, his host’s least objection- 
able wine. He should not hang about 
on one leg. 

And yet there are exceptions. The 
guest who turned up an hour late to 
the full-dress dinner party, rather 
drunk and wearing riding britches 


Large air-conditioned staterooms are always 
the setting for informal shipboard parties. 


Among the finest cruise ships in the 
world today are Delta Line’s luxurious 
sister ships, the DEL NORTE, DEL SUD 
and DEL MAR. These ocean-going ambas- 
sadors to our South American neighbors are 
well-known visitors to the ports of Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina. A Delta cruise 
sails from fabulous New Orleans every 
two weeks and the finest accommodations 
are enjoyed by a limited passenger list of 
one hundred and twenty, ideal for ship- 
board social events. 

Consult your local travel agent 
for complete information. 


3” ne"! sonhese who 
i iqned sundecks are a second home 
Pe ae Scar erical sun, cool drinks and buffet lunches. 


WTA Route 
\ y of the 
lea \ We Liners 


MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. * NEW ORLEANS 


DEL NORTE 


To BRAZIL * URUGUAY * ARGENTINA 


New York ¢ Chicago * Washington * St. Lovis * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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and falling asleep as soon as he sat 
down—he became rather sought 
after, in England, Their England. The 
hidden battle between host and guest 
is acomplex theme, but it is only one 
of the many pleasures of the week- 
end mystery. Its chief attraction is 
mysterious, because characteristi- 
cally it is concealed. The town- 
tethered Englishman longs for the - 
beauty of the country, but it is not 
English to say so, nor even to think 
so. To enjoy his countryside, he 
must be doing something else. He 
will play golf across it, climb awk- 
ward corners of it, gallop over un- 
even stretches of it, or fish between 
its banks. He will probably be most 
happy when he is in the midst of it 
with friends. Yet for many of us the 
English country is the point, and the 
real motive. THE END 


We need 
your help! 


PLEASE... Include your 
city postal zone number in 
your address when writing 
us about 


VY your present subscription 


V renewing your 
subseruption 


V ordering new 
subscriptions 


VY questions concerning any 
of the Curtis magazines. 


This will help us to handle 
your order or answer your 
question more quickly. If you 
have a postal zone number, 
use it—always! 

We have pledged to the 
Post Office Department that 
we will co-operate with them 
to help achieve the most eco- 
nomical and efficient means 
possible of delivering your 
magazines to you. 

In order that we may co- 
operate with the Post Office 
Department in this endeavor 
we must include the zone 
number for each subscriber’s 
address in zoned cities. 

So, help yourself to better 
service by always using your 
zone number! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Breaks the fine car Barer. * 


If you’ve been waiting for a new luxury choice in motorcars— 
you should get better acquainted with the new Lincoln. 


Clearly, this Lincoln breaks cleanly, and beautifully, with 
a lot of long-standing notions of what makes a fine car fine. 


Unlike any other car you’ve known, Lincoln combines 
clean, timeless beauty with luxurious size and spaciousness. 
It is large without being ponderous . . . distinctive without 
being ostentatious. 

It proves, too, that there is clearly no reason why your 
new car should drive like a carbon copy of /ast year’s model. 
The classic new Lincoln is such a wonderfully exciting car to 


Classic elegance in motorcars: The Linco/n Landay. Coat and dress by B. H. Wragge. 


..and establishes a new one 


drive . . . with surprises in store for you all along the line. 


So come in. Slide into the driver’s seat. Turn the key, and 
touch the pedal. You will probably touch it a trace too hard 
if you are used to ordinary fine car engines—because this is 
no ordinary engine. It is 375 well-mannered horsepower. It 
never intrudes. And if there is any noise, it is the radio; for this 
is the only fine car with its body and frame a single unit. 


For reasons like these (there are many more) an hour in a 
Lincoln would be an experience for you. In fact, we predict 
it will change the pattern of your ideas about fine cars. 


LINnGonNe DIVISTON, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


sae NEW L| NCOLN 


INN ... the one fresh personality among fine cars 
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’ Daily flights from New York take you 
non-stop direct to Brussels on luxuri- 
ous DC-7C SABENA airliners. 


First stop— 


BRUSSELS 


See the Brussels World’s Fair where 
the fun begins this year. You can pre- 
view the fair in a huge helicopter... 
land in the “Heart” of the fair grounds 
... explore the pavilions of countries 
you plan to visit. " 


On to the 


“HEART OF 
PARIS” 


Only SABENA can fly you from 
Brussels to Paris by helicopter. Sightsee 
from the air as you fly .. . land in the 
“Heart of Paris.’’ Or go north to 
Holland, east to Germany in a giant 
Sikorsky S-58 or Vertol 44 helicopter. 
It’s tops in travel fun and convenience. 


ww SK kk 


For reservations and details about sABENA’S 
new, low, transatlantic ‘“‘economy”’ fare—the 
lowest available—see your Travel Agent. 


Get SABENA’s great new tour book, “HOLIDAY 
ABROAD—1958”’ World’s Fair edition, for $1 
from your Travel Agent or write SABENA, Dept. 
HAH2, 720 Fifth Ave., New york 19, New york, 
Or any SABENA Office. 


SABENA 


BELGIAN World aiRLinEs 


SERVING 104 KEY CITIES IN 
EUROPE, AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
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To know what England is 
thinking (and why) 
you have to read 


its most famous publications 


by H. F. Ellis 


© “A great crackling flourishing af- 
fair,” Galsworthy’s Jolyon Forsyte 
calledthe London Times, and soit was 
inthe days when servants warmed and 
ironed it for their masters and its 
leaders—editorials—reflected so 
faithfully the majority views of the 
governing class that governments 
read them almost as instructions on 
policy. It crackles less now, and its 
frown flutters no particular dove- 
cotes, but it remains unchallenge- 
ably the newspaper of the English. 
No longer “‘the Thunderer”’ of John 
Delane’s time in the mid-19th Cen- 
tury,* when its trenchant comments 
earned for the paper such tributes as 


“insolent” (from Gladstone), “ty- 


rannical’? (Lord John Russell), 
“wicked” (Prince Albert) and “‘atro- 
cious’’ (Queen Victoria herself), the 
Times has settled down into a much 
more cautious, highly respectable, 
but still hale—and even, on occa- 
sion, hearty—middle age. Sedate, 
unsensational, indestructible, a little 
complacent, a little dull and unin- 
spired, well-mannered, impeccably 
* “Aunty Times’ is a modern variant. It was a 
leader in the Times itself—‘‘We thundered out the 


other day an article on social and political re- 
form .. .”’—that gave rise to the older nickname. 


PUNCH Round Table: Bernard Hollowood (sixth from left), the new editor of Britain’s premier - 


THE TIMES: Solid News 
PUNCH: Satirical Views 


turned out, a student of “good 
form,” the Times may well seem, to 
the foreigner at least, the very epit- 
ome of England. 

Take it up and have a look at the 
front-page news. “Births, Marriages 
and Deaths” run down the left- 
hand column, there to be scrutinized 
by the upper classes for news of their 
friends with hums and haws and 
little cries of ‘““Well! I see Cynthia 
has brought it off at last.” Next 
comes the “Personal,” or “Agony,” 
Column, with its brief advertise- 
ments from “Titled Lady” who 
“wishes to dispose . . .” and “‘Ox- 
ford Graduate’? who wants a job 
where initiative, good address and 
knowledge of Spanish will find their 
reward. (There isn’t much agony in 
the column now, unless you count 
“LOOSE END first fortnight Sep- 
tember, versatile and fairly sophis- 
ticated young woman wants sug- 
gestions as to how to spend her 
time.’’) The rest of the front page is 
“Public Appointments” and ‘“‘Ship- 
ping Announcements.” 

Will the Times ever give way to 
modernity and put its front-page 
news on the front page, instead of 
on the left-hand middle, facing the 
leaders? Ask that question of any 


member of the staff, and he will 
smile a little wearily, as one who has 
heard it many times before, and 
shake his head. But he will prob- 
ably add, “‘Of course, you know, we 
have had news on the front page,” 
and may show you, if pressed, a 
replica of the Times for April 7th, 
1806, when the whole of the front 
page was devoted to the murder of a 
Mr. Blight, now, alas, forgotten. 
There is even a plan of the fatal 
residence, in the best modern man- 
ner, showing by means of a dotted 
line “‘the way from the privy to the 
back parlour.” 

The passage of a hundred and 
fifty years since this sad descent into 
sensationalism has enabled the 
Times to treat the incident with 
whimsical tolerance. They have sown 
their wild oats. Today’s reader can 
pick up the paper at breakfast se- 
cure from any immediate shock 
more upsetting than the death of 
some old acquaintance “‘peacefully 
at the age of 87.” Even if it happens 
to be lying upside down, there will 
be nothing more sensational on the 
back page than a photograph or 
two (often of some headland in 
Cornwall just presented to the 

Continued on Page 30 
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humour magazine, joins fellow staffers for a pleasant weekly chore—choosing the subject of the political cartoon. _ 
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_ Splendor of 
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Fort Ticonderoga—On Lake Champlain, visit 
this historic fort of the Revolutionary War. 


Mountain. Resorts—Relax in the sun beside 
pools, deep in the heart of the mountains. 


bez = tc Sse 
Niagara Falls—Memorable vacation highlight 


Sorte: 


Glorious Sport—Sailing, swimming, golf, fishing, tennis— 


A magnificent choice of scenic attractions ... just one of Glorious. Spert—saiing, swimming, 
many reasons for visiting this famed vacation state aes : 


For a wonderful new kind of summer holiday, every section of New York State you can 
journey this year through countryside rich follow picturesque ‘‘Highways of History,’ 
in beauty and historic interest ... to the recalling America’s earliest days. 

exciting vacation areas of New York State. Literally hundreds of fascinating areas are 


You'll find countless interesting places to _—fully described in the colorful new, 196-page 
see, new experiences for the entire family. “New York State Vacationlands,” the most 


The seashore . . . lakeside resorts... majestic complete guide of its kind ever published. ot Seg EERE 
mountains and quiet streams ... sleepy Send for your FREE copy today. you to famed historic regions of the Empire State. 
country towns and cosmopolitan cities. A 
; i f activities penn nn nnn en nn nan nnn n nnn n nnn n nnn nnn naan an -- == 
tee ae hae ; irtuall Mail this panay yctagavs New York State Department of Commerce 
whatever peur mterests., nd in. virtually for your Room 192-S, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 
TREE Send “New York State Vacationlands.”’ I am interested in: 
A (_ ) resort hotel, B ( ) city hotel, C ( ) bungalow colony, 
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6) COMING IN 1959 
Plan ahead for New York's “Year of History” with -copy of new, 1958 


ne 
ht the Hudson-Champlain 350th Anniversary celebra- 


tion and hundreds of local historical festivals. 


D (_ ) tourist home, E (_ ) summer cottage, F (_ ) campsite, 
G (_ ) children’s camp, H( ) dude ranch, I( ) motel. 


I would like information from areas checked: 


1. D Adirondacks 5. © Niagara Frontier §. ( Mohawk Valley 13. O Chautauqua-Allegany 
5G Raw york City. ©) Finger Lakes 19, ©) Central New York 14, C) Capital District 
4, © 1000 Islands- 7 Lake George 1l. O Hudson-Taconic 15. O Southern Tier 


St. Lawrence 8. CO Long Island 12. O Genesee Region 16. 1 Sullivan County 


Name 


NEW YORK STATE 


Averell Harriman 
Governor 


Edward T. Dickinson 


Commissioner of Commerce 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address. 
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National Trust or of “Lake Winder- 
mere in Autumn’’), the daily crossword 
puzzle, and notices of desirable prop- 
erties in Surrey. 

It is a comfort, for those who turn 
the pages in order, to know that they 
must first take in the sporting news 
(“England Well Placed at Leeds’), 
“Home News,” “Theatre and Music” 


This is the Beefeater—symbol of integrity in British tradition 
and in the finest English Gin. . 


BURROUGH'S BEEFEATER GIN - 
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ss Wit 1924 


DISTILLED LONDON 


seHES BURROUGH L™ LONDON, ENGLAND. 


KoBRAND CA “CORPORATION 


critiques, “Law Reports,” and the 
lesser items of “Imperial and Foreign 
News” —‘“‘Threat to Elephants of Cey- 
lon. May be Extinct in Five Years” 
catches my eye in the current issue— 
before finally turning over to discover 
whether it is peace or war, agreement 
to disarm or merely another display 
of angry stalling from the Russians. 

Apart from its unfailing discretion 


JJMPORTE 
A 70M ENGLANY 


te 


CS 
tstaacisnen 18207 ! 


DRY GIN 


Sate v rs. Siero 


. unequalled since 1820. 


b, ‘aaa Ad “i eas ee § pa 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORPORATION, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


the imported | 
English Gin — 
that doubles © 
your martini — 
pleasure 


and absence of hysteria (““Disquieting” 
is a favourite headline epithet), what 
particularly distinguishes the Times 
from its more popular contemporaries 
is its anonymity. Few articles carry a 
by-line, and those that do are always 
by outside writers and on a subject of 
general application, such as “The Use 
of Chemicals in Food.’’ News reports 
are always anonymous. So are criti- 
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cal notices and reviews. This means 
a great gain in authority. Other pa- 
pers gain much in immediacy and 
“colour” and reader recognition by 
building up (just as, say, The New 
York Times does) the personality of 
its staff, but there is a corresponding 
loss in “‘weight.”” The reader be- 
comes aware that there is a selective 
lens between himself and the facts. 
The first-person tends to loom large. 
In the Times it is “Our Own Corre- 
spondent,” or “Our Correspondent” 
(shared with other papers), or “Our 
Special Correspondent’ (usually 
operating away from his base), or 
“Our Cricket Correspondent,” even 
“Our Equestrian Correspond- 
ent’’—and one would give much 
to see him at work—who sends 
the news. The nearest the Times 
approaches to an intimate personal 
note is, let us say, “Your Corre- 
spondent was himself shot in the 
elbow during the disturbances.” 

The result is that everywhere it is 
the Times itself that seems to speak. 
Every report has behind it the im- 
mense prestige and reputation for 
accuracy of a paper that has been 
the prescribed reading of the goy- 
erning and professional classes since 
its foundation in the 1780’s. ““Top 
People Take the Times” say the 
contemporary advertisements and, 
much as one may regret the im- 
plied assumption that if you want 
to masquerade as a Top Person 
you had better take it, too, the fact 
remains true. 

Among members of “the Establish- 
ment’’—a phrase that Galsworthy 
would have loved—it is assumed in 


conversation that the Times has been ~ 


read. Thus one will say to another, 
without preamble, ““What’s the mat- 
ter with Shropshire this morning?”’, 
not “Did you see that the Earl of 
Shropshire has written a letter to 
the Times this morning about 
so-and-so?” 

The final proof of the pre-emi- 
nence of the Times in British public 
life lies in its correspondence col- 
umns. Though its circulation is little 
over one-eighteenth of that of ““pop- 
ular” newspapers like the Daily 
Express (the Times’ average daily 
circulation for the first six months of 
1957 was around 230,000), it is to 
the Times that people write to air a 
grievance, get something done, or 
minister to their self-importance. For 
the foreigner who wants to get inside 
the minds of the English, to note 
what bees are buzzing inside our 


2 


bonnets, the “Letters to the Editor” : 


are a must. Here he will be able to 
observe not only the characteristic 
British calm on what might seem to 
matter (galloping inflation, for in- 
stance, or our decline as a world 

Continued on Page 32 
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e calm, sunny route to Europe is the Sunlane Route 


You're hardly out of New York when you notice a 
dramatic change. The sea is calm, the air soft, the 
sky filled with sunlight. Your big Sunliner (the 
Constitution or Independence) has swung into the 
balmy Sunlane, mild-weather route to the Mediter- 
ranean and Europe. You enjoy golden hours on 
deck, soaking up the sun, playing deck games, or 
swimming in the sparkling outdoor pools. We've 
also taken care of the climate indoors. These great 
flagships are fully air-conditioned. For the children, 
there are gay, fully-equipped playrooms. For you, 


we have elegant lounges and public rooms where 
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Continued from Page 30 
power), but our excitability over what 
_ really matters (cruelty to foxes; the 
-growth of ivy on trees). He will be 
amazed at the amount of space de- 
voted, in a paper averaging only six- 
teen pages, to such subjects as the pre- 
cise meaning of a couplet in Matthew 
Arnold’s The Scholar Gipsy. The for- 
eigner will also admire, within limits, 


the careful wit, reeking of the study 
and lucubrated with lamp oil, of some 
of the letters. 

However, if it is British wit he is 
after, he had better look at the Fourth 
Leader, on the same page. (There may 
be only two long leaders ahead of it, 
more often it stands fifth in order, but 
it remains by custom “the Fourth.”) 
This phenomenon, introduced by Lord 


Northcliffe and now apparently un- 
stoppable, takes the form of a light 
humourous essay triggered off by some 
minor news item. Written humour has 
changed a great deal in this country in 
the last generation, but not the Fourth 
Leader. An extraordinary aroma of 
carpet slippers and elderly geniality 
clings to it. Quotations from Alice in 
Wonderland and Dickens, an apt 
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allusion to Horace or Ovid, are al- 
most de rigueur. The world inhabited 
by its writers is as unreal as that of 
P. G. Wodehouse. There are valets 
about, and butlers, and country- 
house weekends. “Which of us”. 
(I quote, not unfairly I hope, from 
a “Fourth” on “‘Packing’’) “has not 
experienced the silent reproach— 
on going up to dress for dinner— 
of the single silk sock laid out with 
the rest of the finery, or the dress 
suit accompanied interrogatively by 
our spare belt?” That is the note. 

The England that emerges from 
these remarkable essays is one that 
the foreigner will instantly recog- 
nise. It is a land of well-read vicars, 
of deck chairs beneath mulberry 
trees, of cultured, chuckling allu- 
sions to Stevenson (Robert L., not 
Adlai E.) and Mrs. Gaskell. People 
have difficulties with string and par- 
cels, candlelight flickers on dining 
tables, looking up trains is too much 
for rueful families more accustomed 
to patting gun dogs and dipping 
into Vergil. It is all most charmingly 
done, and it has no more to do with 
modern England than with modern 
America. Less, perhaps. 

It is somehow right that the 
Times, when it turns to humour, 
should sport with difficulty. For it is 
that sober, phlegmatic, matter-of- 
fact side of the British character that 
the Times stands for—the side that 
inclines the French, in their un- 
friendlier moments, to stigmatize us 
as dull, complacent, hypocritical, 
but that has its uses none the less. 
If the Times is dignified to the point 
of pomposity, it has the good man- 
ners of its class. It has never felt that 
when people become news they lose 
all title to respect. ““Mr. Gary Cooper 
gave his usual polished perform- 
ance,” writes “Our Film Critic’— 
not the familiar ““Gary”’; and equally, 
when a bus conductor refuses picket 
duty during a strike, he is “Mr. 
George Knight, of Liskeard.”’ This 
may be old-fashioned, absurd and 
(like the ponderous front page) 
not good salesmanship, but it is 
restful and, in its way, magnificent. - 

The Times building is perfectly in 
character. The Express may rear its 
great glassy head in Fleet Street, 
the nearby Daily Telegraph present 
an impressive stone fagade to the 
world. The Times, a little withdrawn 
from the hurly-burly of the news- 
paper world, draws its skirts closely 
about itself in Queen Victoria 
Street. Behind the respectably faded 
red-brick frontage, topped by a white 
stone pediment bearing the clock- 
and-scythe design that also heads 
the leader page, the offices huddle 
together round the little cobbled 
yard which is known as Printing 
House Square. 


There is a cloistered air inside no 
less than out. The whole thing could 
be put down without remark in parts 
of Boston. The narrow corridors, 
the uncompromising stairs with 
their iron balusters and wooden 
rails, a marked absence of anything 
resembling show, suggest the prem- 
ises of a highly respectable firm of 
country solicitors. Through a half- 
opened door one may catch a glimpse 
of a studious figure drawing out a 
will—or, if not that, at any rate 
writing an obituary. It is impossible 
to associate eyeshields or the clat- 
ter of teleprinters with such a place. 
The telephones, one feels, must be 
of the ‘kind that suspend their re- 
ceivers from curly brackets set 
against the wall—an unfair and er- 
roneous assumption, for the Times 
keeps up-to-date with its mechanical 
aids, and as early as 1844 received 
its first dispatch by means of “the 
electro-magnetic telegraph.” The 
prevailing impression is of “‘re- 
liability.” And rightly so. 

The ultimate test of the greatness 
of the Times is that it is there one 
looks if one wants to know what 
actually happened. Not a// that hap- 
pened, of course—the Times is much 
more selective in its reporting than, 
say, the Bible—but its selectivity is 
a matter of “‘taste,’” not bias. What 
is there can be depended on. One 
likes to think that the same can be 
said of Britain. 


If the Times building is sedately 
old-fashioned, with a slightly ‘‘dis- 
tressed gentlefolk” air; the Punch 
office has been: said to resemble the 
Bank of England—without the 
laughter. Certainly the offices them- 
selves have a look of solid and re- 
spectable prosperity. 

From the cool hall a fine stair- 
case sweeps up to the Managerial 
floor, with the Punch Room and its 
famous “Table.” Here the pro- 
prietors, the editor and his staff, and 
a few chosen contributors of long 
standing meet for luncheon every 
Wednesday round the hundred- 
year-old table, on whose plain deal 
surface are incised the initials of 
everyone, from Thackeray to John 
Betjeman, who has been invited to 
join the “Table’’ since the paper’s 
foundation in 1841. Higher up are 
the spacious editorial rooms, where 
perhaps the first points to strike a 
visitor—certainly an American visi- 
tor—are the modest numbers of the 
editorial staff and the friendly, un- 
hurried conversational pace of the 
proceedings. 

Laughter, at any rate of a loud 
and jovial kind, is unlikely to be 
heard. People who spend their lives 
in the business of humour do not 
laugh very readily. 


“Tt is the lot of few papers,” declared 
the London Graphic many years ago, 
“to have a more interesting history 
than Punch. As much a national insti- 
tution as the Times, a valued commen- 
tator on public events, and a shrewd 
chronicler of popular feeling anent all 
the political crises, fashions, fads and 
fancies of the hour, Punch occupies a 
unique position.” 
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litical squibs and short satirical pieces. 
“This Guffawgraph,’ announced the 
original Punch prospectus, “is intended 
to form a refuge for destitute wit—as 
asylum for the thousands of orphan 
jokes, the superannuated Joe Millers, 
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the millions of perishing puns which 
are now wandering about without so 
much as a shelf to rest upon.” 

There is even evidence that the paper 
came within measurable distance of 
being called (though perhaps only as a 
subtitle) ““‘The Funny Dog—with 
Comic Tales.”’ This suicidal proposi- 
tion was, with other early crises, safely 
surmounted, and Punch, unlike nu- 
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merous mushroom “‘comics” of the 
mid-19th Century, survived. 

It is not impossible, looking back 
with the wisdom of after-events, to 
detect traces of incipient national 
institutionhood from the very start. 
Though by modern standards the 
paper’s early attacks on personali- 
ties, politicians, the Prince Consort, 
Queen Victoria herself, seem some- 
times savage, and even scurrilous, 
they were, for their day, moderately 
restrained. The paper exhibited al- 
ways something more than a purely 
destructive or frivolous jocularity. 
The first issue delivered a serious 
broadside against capital punish- 
ment. And it was “family.” 

“Tt is the first comic we ever saw,” 
proclaimed the Somerset County 
Gazette, “which was not vulgar. It 
will provoke many a hearty laugh, 
but. never call a blush to the most 
delicate cheek.” ““Never” is a long 
time, and cheeks are perhaps less 
delicate than they were, but on the 
whole Punch has remained true to its 
early determination to be something 
that parents could safely leave about. 

What kind of paper, then, is 
England’s ‘“‘national humorous 
weekly” in this its one hundred and 
seventeenth year? 

It will be expedient to begin our 
examination at the end—which is 
where most magazine readers begin 
anyway, the left thumb being for 
some reason a better flipper-over of 
pages than the right. At the end, that 
is to say, of the editorial matter; 
Punch keeps its advertisements rig- 
orously departmentalized at the ex- 
tremities of the “‘book,”’ thus get- 
ting one up on the Times, which can 
only steel itself to bar “‘pay-to-come- 
in” matter from the two most im- 
portant middle pages. 

Over the last item of all, which 
lays down the ‘“‘Conditions of Sale”’ 
and advises contributors to enclose 
a stamped and addressed envelope, 
we need not delay, except to say that 
Punch is by no means an entirely 
staff-written magazine and prints 
quite a fair proportion of unso- 
licited material. That this was not al- 
ways so may be judged from the fact 
that in the 1890’s the equivalent 
notice ran, ““Rejected Communica- 
tions or Contributions, whether MS, 
printed matter, Drawings or Pic- 
tures of any description, will in no 
case be returned, even when accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed 


_enyelope.”’ Anyone who believes that 


the Victorian British were a shade on 
the arrogant side may like to cut 
that out and paste it in his scrap- 
book. But it is all a long time ago. 
Returning to the present, we find 
the last half-dozen or so of Punch’s 
average twenty-eight pages consist 
Continued on Page 36 
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Everything to Do— and Bewity, tro in MONTANA 


television programmes, of books, 
films and plays, and of the goings-on 
in Parliament, enlivened by carica- 
tures and written in a more or less 
straightforward middle- to high- 
brow strain. This section of the pa- 
per (apart from the drawings and a 
commendable lack of respect in the 
parliamentary reporting) might be 
in almost any magazine. The rest of 
Punch is less easily classified. 
Skipping from the back to the ex- 
treme front, we face a regular fea- 
ture with the baffling heading 
“Charivaria.”” Punch’s original title 
was ““Punch or The London Chari- 
vari,” a link with the famous Paris 
Charivari of the 1840’s. Charivari, 
the dictionary tells us, means “a 
serenade of rough music, made with 
kettles, pans, tea-trays, etc. ; used de- 
risively in France.” “Charivaria” 
is a coined word to denote a hotch- 
potch of jokes, puns, brief comments 
on news items; and this medley has 
been Punch’s opening feature for 
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of critiques, notices of radio and 


“Fog won’t affect your lungs, if you 
keep your mouth shut,” says a medical 
writer. We won’t tell a soul. 


Sometimes there is a short verse 
comment. Here is one on the recent 
proposal to grant Life Peerages for 
public services: 


How wonderful one day to be 
A lord and not a cipher! 

But father didn’t think of me— 
He only bought a lifer. 


And here’s another, that requires, 
as Punch said, ‘““No comment’’: 


(The Times reports that Dr. Graham 
has been butted by a mountain ram.) 
Billy Graham biffed by sheep 
Down a mountain rough and steep; 
Little thoughts that come to mind 
Also must be thrust behind. 


Neatness, in these brevities, is all. 
They provide an easy way into the 
paper, for those who happen to 
start at that end. Their danger is 
monotony, the too-oft repeated 
“crack,” and an attempt (now aban- 
doned) was made in recent years to 
run longer items in “‘Charivaria,” 
to make it more charivaried. But, 
like them or not, these ‘‘quickies”’ 
are part of the essence of Punch, le- 
gitimate successors of the magazine’s — 
most famous joke ever: 
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Turn the page and you run 
‘up against the only other per- 
‘manent feature of the paper, 
‘the political cartoon, a full- 

page affair, drawn always with 

consummate skill and detailed 
accuracy. It is solely to decide 
the subject and presentation of 
this cartoon that the members 
of the “Table” meet on Wednes- 
days, and a tiresome time they 
must have of it some weeks, 
for the cartoon they decide on 
will not appear until the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. Hitler, as 
always, was particularly trou- 
blesome, with his habit of in- 
yading countries at the week- 
end; and when Edward VIII’s 
abdication still hung in the 
balance, it is said that the 
Punch cartoonist of the day 
was instructed to draw him 
with one foot on the steps of 
the throne, looking as if he 
might be either just going up 
or just coming down. 

This time-handicap some- 
times makes the cartoon look 
as if it had been strained 
through muslin (figuratively 
speaking; the drawing is al- 
ways clear-cut, for Leslie Il- 
lingworth, the present cartoon- 
ist, is one of the world’s great 
black-and-white artists); and 
sometimes you can guess that 
the dozen or more men con- 
cerned in its genesis have 
failed to agree on a strong line 
and resorted to a typically 
English “fair to all sides” 
compromise. But, despite these 
difficulties, Punch achieves a 
great one now and again. 

Critiques, Charivaria and the 
cartoon account for about a 
third of the weekly issue. The 
flavour of the remaining two 
thirds is extremely hard to con- 
vey—nine or ten short-to-me- 
dium-length articles, a couple 
of poems, fifteen or more joke 
drawings ranging from the 
straight and factual through 
the satirical to the frankly non- 
sensical. It is pot-luck, and the 
foreign reader might be ex- 
cused a bewildered conclusion 
that here are the British mud- 
dling through again. 

What is he to make, to take 
three titles at random, of 
articles called respectively, She 
Never Calls Him Sexton, It 
Depends What You Mean by 
Bilge and A Cure for Chary 
Feet? In most magazines any 
article whose title is not self- 
explanatory will have a sub- 
title or editorial note to give 
the reader a hint of what he is 
in for—or what he is at all 


costs going to avoid. Punch rarely ad- 
mits such trifling. However, Punch’s 
new editor, Bernard Hollowood, has 
introduced explanatory sub-titles, where 
needed, a “Contents” column, and other 
devices to guide, comfort and conciliate 
the reader—including even “Letters to 


the Editor.”” You can’t trust the British 
to keep still for an instant. The reader 
has paid his ninepence, and may get on 
with it. 

Time will show whether what he is 
reading is a light topical essay, an ac- 
count of a bicycling contretemps in 


Sicily, serious comment, a parody, or 
a piece of brilliant nonsense. 

I open the paper at an article called 
Sunset Doesn't Last. Is it perhaps a 
mockery of one of those comforting 
women’s magazine stories? In the New 
Yorker one could reckon that such a 
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accents and the atmosphere—that is the 
thing that heaps your measure of en- 
joyment. Whether you travel Economy, 
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in the art of gracious serving. 
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title would mean a straight short story 
(and not so short at that) of the New 
Yorker type. In Punch it turns out to 
be a close-packed satirical piece on 
' Britain’s new status as a second-class 
power, and her failure so far to make 
the most of that enviable situation. 
(Second-class powers, the writer argues, 
enjoy “spicy cooking and riots, love 
beneath perfumed shrubs and the com- 


mandeering of trams’; they are also 
more truculent than first-class powers 
and constantly demand more territory 
than they expect to get. It is time, he 
maintains, that Britain began to agi- 
tate for the return of the half of France 
she was cheated out of when the 
Angevin Empire broke up.) 

This is characteristic British satire, 
revealing the Englishman’s wry amuse- 


ment at finding himself in a predica- 
ment he can scarcely credit; his atti- 
tude when at war is precisely similar— 
“Fancy me dressed up as a soldier!” 
Its implications are fundamental. But 
the satire is just slipped in. If you 
judged from the title that it was a piece 
about the transience of beauty and 
passed it up, bad luck. 

The basic assumption is that the 
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reader is intelligent, a good copy- 
taster, and prefers to get along with- 
out much guidance. This is either 
flattering, or tiresomely British, ac- 


_ cording to your point of view. It is 


further assumed that he reads the 
papers, knows what is going on, 
can take allusions, recognise what 
is being got at. New features, sensa- 
tional stunts in the daily press are a 
favourite target, apt to be saluted 
with a page or two of wild parody. 

Some time ago there was a four- 
page parody of the Reader’s Digest, 
colour and all, with a “contents 
page’’ containing such attractively 
characteristic items as Can Slugs 


Count?, What to Tell Your Budgie 


About Sex, Integrate Your Osmosis 
and The Bright Side of Bubonic 
Plague. That, of course, was a fa- 
miliar enough target. But Punch is 


equally ready to burlesque, let us 


say, some play currently running 
in London, that only a fraction of its 
readers can possibly have seen, in 
the belief that, since you cannot 
please all the customers all the time 
(a view from which the Digest, I 
dare say, would emphatically dis- 
sent), you may as well please some 
of them some of the time. 

With the joke drawings our puta- 
tive foreign reader is likely to be less 
at sea. Comic art, in its more fan- 
tastic and largely wordless manifes- 
tations, has become more interna- 
tional than national. Medusa giving 
her snakes a hair-do in one of those 
perm machines; a man practising 
his skating on a row of ice cubes 
from the refrigerator; a mitred 
bishop with a “THINKS” bubble 
over his head—only this time the 
“bubble” is a traceried rose-win- 
dow, and the word “THINKS?” is 
in ecclesiastical lettering; a car 
designer on his back beneath the 
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leisure-time ideas aimed at 
getting the most out of life? 

If so, then you'll want to be 
sure that you get every sin- 
gle. issue of HOLIDAY. Why 
not send us your order right 


now if you're not a regular 
subscriber? A full year of 
reading pleasure costs only 
$5 and we'll be glad to bill 
you later. Simply send your 
order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1300 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia 5 Penna. 


drawing board to sketch the chas- 
sis—these are jokes intelligible from 
China to Peru. They belong to the 
mad world artists have created. 

The foreign reader’s appreciation 
of the jokes that satirize British life 
and institutions will depend on his 
knowledge of the country. The 
British on the whole rather like them- 
selves as they are, and so have no 
great objection to seeing their pecu- 
liarities guyed. Take this full-page 
drawing of a dogs’ graveyard, with 
a woman lying in a doglike manner 
across her ‘‘Rover’s’”” tomb. An- 
other mourner, with flowers, is say- 
ing to her friend, “‘“She won’t eat, 
either.” This shows, with pleasing 
exaggeration, that the British are 
aware of their own excessive fond- 
ness for dogs and don’t mind laugh- 
ing at it. (At least, it shows that 
some of them don’t. Of the rest, 
those who wrote to the editor to say 
that the drawing was an insult to 
dog lovers about equalled in num- 
bers, I am told, those who wrote to 
say it was an insult to dogs.) 

With this, as with jokes about our 
weather, our TV programmes, our 
railway meals, our wine snobbery, 
our traffic jams, our mania for pre- 
serving old buildings and our equal 
mania for pulling them down, the 
foreigner may well be at ease. His 


difficulties really begin when he 
comes up against the highly topical 
drawing—the whole point of which 
may depend on the reader’s knowl- 
edge that rabbits are on the increase 
again in Britain, or that two young 
people have just eloped to Scotland. 
But then, after all (though it has 

a considerable readership in the 
United States and elsewhere), Punch 
is mainly for the British, and not for 
all of them either. Punch’s readers 
come roughly from the same social 
strata as those of the Times. (A little 
more middle and rather less upper 
perhaps—the paper’s publicity has 
not so far embraced a “Prominent 
People Peruse Punch’ campaign— 
but the common factor in readership 
must be considerable.) Its editors as- 
sume an educated, wide-awake, fairly 
liberal-minded public. That does not 
necessarily, even an Englishman real- 
ises, exclude the foreigner. He is wel- 
come to look in. If he does, and if he 
understands all but the most esoteric 
parts of the paper, he is in a fair 
way to understanding the British. 
At least he will know that, though 
we can be solemn enough at break- 
fast with the Times, we can unbend. 
THE END 

A selection of Fourth Leaders from the 


London Times will be found on pages 
120, 124, 125 and 169. 
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West. Other styles to $60. 


STETSON’S 


spare time 


$21.95, slightly higher Denver, 


TIE 


Here, now, a very special casual designed to 
delight the fashion wise male with leisure on his mind. 
Crafted with a wonderful new “light touch” that 
leaves not an ounce of needless weight for a man to 
carry. Unlined, with extremely flexible soles, this easy 
going Stetson awaits you now at better stores. 


THE STETSON SHOE Company, Liberty Sq., S. Weymouth, Mass. 
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LIfter coffee... 
eryoy the drier liqueur — 


BENEDICTINE BRANDY 


There is only one proper blending of Benedictine’s 
exquisite flavor with cognac’s superb dryness. 
It is achieved in Benedictine’s dwn bottled B & B, made 
at Fecamp, France. The result is perfection . 
always uniform, always delicious! 


14" 
hs 


pS AVILE SONS & co. INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF. 
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You've never seen such scenery. In the Your dollars go further in every country on 


background is the voleano Lanin. Fore- Panagra’s route. And now you can save 30% on 
ground is an Araucaria tree which grows a round trip to Buenos Aires via all-first-class 
only in southern Chile and Argentina, El InterAmericano or all-tourist El Pacifico, 


Your favorite sports are great sport, too. Fast 
white water is loaded with fighting brown and 
rainbow trout, landlocked salmon. Magnificent 
skiing, golf, hunting, And swimming in two oceans, 


You find a variety of cities each with its own 
special charm. Buenos Aires is fun-loving, 
beautiful and second only in size to New York 
and Chicagointhishemisphere. Muy sympatico! 


You step back centuries in history. The amazing 
Incas left a whole city—Machu Picchu, Peru, hidden 
until 1911. You can explore palaces, courtyards, and 
silent streets where no conquistador ever set foot. 


You stop at modern hotels. The Arequipa, 
shown here, is one of the Peruvian national 
chain, They were built by the government to 
please the tourist trade, English is spoken. 


You can shop for bargains and save a good 
part of the cost of your trip. Quito, Ecuador 
is the place to buy fine wool. Silver, copper, 
alligator, nutria are bargains in other cities. 
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een everywhere say 


You see more for less in South America. 


..,and especially with today’s 30% saving 


in air fare on a round trip to & friendly cities 


Day-by-day itinerary of a typical tour tells you how much 
you can see and do in the continent of contrasts. All 
packed and ready? Then let’s go! 


Leave New York after lunch. Fly via Miami to Panama. 
You'll be there in the late evening. You'll find a room with 
bath waiting at deluxe Hotel El Panama. 


Next morning, a car will drive you through Panama City, 
to the ruins of Old Panama, along the seafront to Ancon 
and Balboa and the Miraflores Locks in the Canal. 


That night, you’ll leave Panama and fly to Lima, Peru, 
arriving in time for breakfast. On your way to the Hotel 
Bolivar, you'll discover that you’re in one of the loveliest 
cities in the world. Wide avenues with beautiful homes, 
narrow streets overhung with wooden balconies . . . great 
plazas with imposing old Spanish architecture. 

Lima is exciting, and you'll be there several days. A 
sightseeing drive will take you to see the Bull Ring, Tomb of 
Pizarro, Hall of the Inquisition, mansions, and Inca 
Museum. You'll have extra time for golf, swimming, shop- 
ping. You'll find fabulous bargains in silver. Though in the 
tropic zone, Lima is cooled by the Humboldt Current, has a 
year-round average temperature of 70°. 


On the morning of the 7th day, you wave farewell to Lima 
and take off for Santiago, Chile. This flight will show you 
some of the greatest peaks of the Andes. And after you’ve 
lunched you can watch for modern Santiago, nestled in a 
valley between walls of peaks. Streamlined houses sit in 
flower gardens. You'll drive from the airport to the splendid 
Carrera Hotel via beautiful Avenida O’Higgins. Its name is 
one of many traces you'll find of British and Irish ancestry 


in Chile. 


In the next 3 days, you'll have a sightseeing drive to see 
buildings, parks, gardens, the shopping district, Opera 
House, and to the top of San Cristobal Hill at nightfall just 
as the city lights go on. Another day, you'll have first-class 
rail tickets to Valparaiso, seaport next to Vina del Mar, the 


“Monte Carlo of Chile.” 


Across the Andes on the 11th day. You'll leave Santiago 
after lunch and arrive in Buenos Aires, at dusk. This flight 
takes you within sight of Aconcagua, highest mountain in 
the New World. Crossing the Andes is the most dramatic 20 
minutes you could have anywhere in the world. 

Buenos Aires, called ‘““The Paris of South America,” will 
woo you with its beauty, gaiety, sophistication . . . and with 
Argentine beef that is thick, juicy, tender and costs next to 
nothing. Filet Mignon 50¢; Sirloin, 47¢; Tenderloin, 45¢. 
You'll stay at the Hotel City for five days with time to 
explore on your own. And you'll have a guided sightseeing 


drive to the Opera House, Capitol, Casa Rosada, Rosedal, 
Palermo Park Racecourse. 


The morning of the 16th day, leave Buenos Aires and take 
an hour’s flight over “The River of Silver” to Montevidee, 
Uruguay. You'll stay at the luxurious Victoria Plaza. Sight- 
seeing will take you along the riverfront to Carrasco and 
nearby beaches, to the Capitol and the top of the hill 
which gave Montevideo its name. 


On the 18th day, fly on to Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Hotel 
Othon Palace. In the next two days, you'll visit the famous 
Butantan Snake Farm, travel first-class rail to Santos, visit the 


Coffee Exchange, Vila dos Passaros, Orchid Farm andGuaruja. 


On to Rio, on your 20th day. It’s an hour’s flight from Sao 
Paulo. Time will race as you admire the scenic coastline 
and réach the climax of your flight with your air view of 
the heavenly harbor. In Rio, you stay at the Hotel Miramar 
Palace. Your sightseeing will take you to beaches, govern- 
ment and residential sections, bay-front boulevards, and to 
the top of breath-taking Sugar Loaf. 


On the 25th day, you'll fly overnight to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. You stay at the Condado Beach Hotel with two days 
for sightseeing—as well as a drive to Morro Castle, Marine 
Gardens, old Spanish sections and School of Tropical 
Medicine. On the 28th day you fly to New York. 

This is a typical tour. What does it cost? $927 from 
Miami . . . $989 from New York. Cost includes round trip 
by air, hotel accommodations, sightseeing. 

Your flights are by pressurized DC-6Bs with Panagra 
(Pan American-Grace Airways) on the West Coast and Pan 
American World Airways on the East. For slightly more, 
you can fly deluxe El InterAmericano DC-7s. Radar on all 
flights, over the routes of National, Pan Am and Panagra. 

The stops and length of this trip are given as an example 
of what you can do down there with a dollar. There are 
many tours you can choose from. 11] days to 55 days. You 
can go with an escorted group of congenial travelers. Or you 
can travel independently, leaving any day you like. 

Visit your nearest Pan Am Office or see your Travel 
Agent for friendly help and advice. He can plan your trip 
with the effort out and the value in. For a handful of free 
folders and details on the whole story, as well as the name 
of your nearest Pan Am Office and local Travel Agent, write 
to Mr. Don Wilson, Panagra, Room 4434, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SENSATIONAL NEW LOW-COST AIR CONDITIONER ¥Y 


Go the new cool way! Install a Cool-Pack in your new Chevrolet, 


Pontiac or Buick and take complete control of your car’s climate.* (> a Aa 
This handsome, low-cost, Harrison Air Conditioner fits conveniently SS lh oh 
under the instrument panel—is compact, fast and efficient. At a . : eae Ce SORES 


flip of the switch, Cool-Pack goes to work to thoroughly recon- 
dition—clean, cool and dehumidify—every bit of air in your car 


every 30 seconds. Four adjustable outlets pour refreshing air in 
any direction at a touch of your finger. You ride in an invigorating 
atmosphere of controlled comfort, regardless of the temperature 
outside. Cool-Pack is a product of Harrison—makers of the famous 


“under the hood” air conditioning systems for all General Motors C by tf 0. 0 ; d 


cars. So get set for warm weather. See your Chevrolet, Pontiac 
or Buick dealer today about the sensational new Cool-Pack, by 


Harrison. *Also Available on Most 1958 Chevrolet Trucks IARRIS ‘O) " *f 
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eran ; AUTOMOIIVE A/R CONDITIONING 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


The Happy 
Facts 

; About 
British 
Beer 


by Eric Newby 


-—_ 


@ The other day I was sinking a pint of draught 
Worthington in the Saloon Bar of my favourite 
pub when two Americans came in, man and wife 
hot on the trail of local colour. It was pretty 
clever of them to find the place and we moved up 
so that they could get at the barmaid. In this pub, 
if you want a drink you swivel a little glass win- 
dow let into the panelling and breathe your order 
through it. After some slight business with the 
window, the husband made contact and ordered 
pints of ale. The barmaid knows about Americans 
and she looked as though she’d like to talk them 
out of it, but in England if you order sulphuric 
acid and they’ve got it you'll get it. So they got 
their pints of ale. 

After sipping the stuff gingerly they murmured 
something about having to catch a train and shot 
out, leaving two almost full tankards behind 
them. This was a pity because they were bright, 
freshly pressed people and some interesting con- 
versation might have developed; also because of 
the waste. 

“That’s a funny thing to order,” someone said, 
after ten minutes’ hard thinking. “I thought they 
liked something a bit stronger.” 

This happened because they’d ordered “ale.” 
They thought it sounded Chaucerian and robust 
but ale or “mild” is the sweetest, weakest stuff 
that comes out of barrels. Old-age pensioners who 
get forty shillings a week from the welfare state 
and can’t afford pints of anything else make it 
their weekly ration because, as they will tell you, 
“We've got no bloomin’ choice, mate.’ Mild is 
honest stuff and has its uses, particularly if you’re 
going to drink and drink, but it’s unfit for heroes 
and certainly for visitors. 

The question the thirsty visitor asks himself is, 
“What beer can I drink with an even chance of 
getting to the bottom of the glass?’’ Let’s face it. 
For Americans the most putting-off thing about 
British beer is its temperature. If you’re used to 
drinking your beer ice-cold one of ours, drawn 
from the barrel at a temperature of 55—59 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is the correct temperature for 
beer in this island, will seem almost oven-fresh 
until you get used to it. 

But it is worth taking the trouble; for this 
business of hot and cold is not just a personal 
idiosyncrasy of the British. If the temperature is 
too low the stuff becomes hazy and the flavour is 
destroyed. Then no one wants to drink it. Amer- 
ican beer is highly filtered and pasteurized, so that 
you can freeze it to death. We regard this with 
suspicion, perhaps because we have other ways of 
freezing to death, as anyone who has survived a 
visit here knows. 

Beer is the drink of the nation; there are about 
four hundred brewers here and if you’re set on 
coming, it’s not very kind to ignore them. So the 
sooner you learn about beer, the better; besides 
you'll meet such a lot of interesting people. 

Assuming that you are already in Britain, the 
first thing to do is look at your watch. If it is be- 
tween ten in the morning and three in the after- 
noon, or five-thirty in the evening and eleven at 
night, somewhere they will be open. In the 
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Youll enjoy more of 


HAWAII 


this Spring’ at 


Mii H gtr 


the Heart of Waikiki 


Royal Hawaiian 


350 rooms. European Plan from $16 daily 
for two. Mr. Frank L. Swadley, manager. 


150 rooms. European Plan from $12 daily 
for two. Mr. Howard C. Donnelly, manager. 
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Princess Kaiulani 


300 rooms. European Plan from $12 daily 
for two. Mr. Joseph Filoni, manager. 


250 rooms. European Plan from $10 daily 
for two. Mr. Howard C. Donnelly, manager. 


When Spring comes, Hawaii is at its 
glorious best. Enjoy the wider choice of 
accommodations and the cuisine, service 
and entertainment of four great hotels — 
all close to the surf, shopping, scenery and 
fun of Waikiki. See your Travel Agent, 
he can obtain immediate confirmation of 
reservations by tele-message to Honolulu. 


Edwin K. Hastings, Vice President 
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metropolitan area of London it’s sim- 
ple. There are nine drinking hours 
from half past eleven in the morning 


to three in the afternoon and from half 


» past five to eleven at night. Of course, 
if you’re staying on the premises you 
can go on and on. 


crazy. Some places start at ten in the 
morning, shut at two, go into a retreat 
until six and finish up at ten at night. 
Others start at half-past ten or eleven 
in the morning and go on till half-past 
two. Then in summer when some of 
the country boys get an extra half hour, 
they all finish up at half-past ten on 


Everywhere else there are eight hours, 
‘ which are determined by the licensing 
justices for the area. The result is pretty 


SHE STEPPED 
from a 
SLUM 


into a 
KING’S VILLA 


Little Nathalie in the two years of her life has known desertion, cruel 
poverty and hunger. Her mother and she were abandoned by her father. 
Handicapped by Nathalie’s need of her, the mother could not find work. 
Penniless, the landlord threatened to evict them from their miserable one room 
in the slums of Paris. Distracted and not knowing where to turn, hungry and 
with no food for her child, the mother begged shelter for Nathalie in a CCF- 
affliated Paris orphanage. It was filled to capacity and money was very short, 
but pity won over prudence and she was admitted. She thereby stepped from 
a slum into a king’s villa, for the orphanage occupies what was once a summer 
home erected for Henry the First of France. Here in this quaint and beautiful 
old place, Nathalie now lives with 100 happy and charming children. 


There are many little Nathalies in France—helpless infants, sickly from 
bad and insufficient food, children of the streets, children of lost or indifferent 
parents, all deplorably in need of help and a friend. They can be ‘‘adopted”’ 
like Nathalie is, and have a safe and wholesome home in France—or in any 
of the countries listed below. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of 
these countries—$10 a month. The contributor receives the child’s TEE 
address, picture and story and may correspond with his child. 


COUNTRIES: 
For Information Write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 


Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Bur- 
ma, Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 


Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 


pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, American Indians, or 
greatest need, 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 264 affiliated orphanages 
in 34 countries is the largest Protestant 


I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 

Please send me further information. 


orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 25 million meals a year. It is reg- 
istered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of the 
U. S. Government. It is experienced, 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. fe sen 
economical and conscientious, 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


the dot. If it’s one second on the 
wrong side, you’d better take in a 


Stately Home or two or see about 
your Ethiopian visa because the 
whole system dries up outside these 
hours.* What it boils down to is 
that either way you have eight or 
nine hours’ practice ahead of you. 

The next thing is to find a place. 
Almost every hamlet of more than 
six houses has at least-one. Ports- 
mouth, the home of the British 
Navy, has more than five hundred 
licensed premises. You may not 
come ashore at Portsmouth but 
don’t despair. 

Choose a cleanly looking but not 
necessarily modern place, pluck up 
your courage and go in. Once you’re 
inside, make for the bar. If it’s a 
little village and the pub’s not burst- 
ing with people, say ““Good evening” 
(or “Good morning”). Someone is 
sure to wish you the same. You’re 
halfway to getting a drink. Now 
you’re at the bar. Most probably it 
will be mahogany. On the other side 
of it will be a fine girl; the publican 
(innkeeper), who may be a poet or a 
gent or someone weighing twenty- 
two stone (a stone weighs four- 
teen pounds), in shirt sleeves; his wife 


*Except on Sundays when they open at 
noon, close at two and, in the evening, open 
at seven and shut at ten. This is England. 
In Wales and Scotland they don’t open at 
all, except for bona fide travellers. I can’t 
bring myself to speak about this. 


or—if it’s a house specializing in 
Guinness’ Extra Stout—an_ Irish- 
man or some biddy of the bog with 
a brogue as thick as the Liffey. 
Whoever it is will be looking at 
you over some upright porcelain or 
ebony things like big candles. These. 
are the handles of the beer engines 
that draw the beer. Somewhere un- 
der your feet, away from it all in the 
darkness, waiting for you at the 
proper temperature is the beer in 
thirty-six-gallon oak barrels, two 
hundred and eighty-eight imperial 
pints of it. Before the war the best 
oak came from Memel on the Baltic; 
now a lot of it comes from Persia, 
and some even comes from England. 
Smile, and in a strong, manly 
voice say, “Half a best bitter, 
please.’’ Just that. Not “‘bitter beer,” 
or they may think you’re a Russian 
spy. The bartender will repeat your 
order, take a nice clean glass holding 
half an imperial pint, ten fluid 
ounces, take a firm hold on one of 
the handles, give a single long pull 
and it will come to you full to the 
brim with best bitter, but not spilling 
over. A pint takes two pulls, but 
learn to walk before youcanrun. . 
If he (but he will) or she (and she 
might not if she’s learning) doesn’t 
fill it to the brim, bung it back and _ 
in the nicest possible way tell her to, 


NM 


“Welcome to Yellowstone!” 


Your friendly NP Stewardess-Nurse invites you on,a-wonder- 
ful western holiday. Ride Northern Pacific’s luxurious Vista- 
Dome North Coast Limited to Yellowstone and Dude Ranch 
country and the North Pacific Coast. On the way relax, enjoy 
NP’s many extras—Traveller’s Rest buffet-lounge . . 


food ... low Family Fares . 


. even children’s souvenirs. For 
free “Northwest Adventure” booklet, write G. W. Rodine, 
406 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


VISTA- DOME 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 


. Superb 


CHICAGO - TWIN CITIES - NORTH PACIFIC COAST - convenient California connections 
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because it is the law of the realm 
that draught in half pints and over 
must be sold in marked measures. 
And that means that to get your fair 
whack your glass must be full. 

Before you raise it you’d better 
pay. The price may be anything from 
tenpence to a shilling* in the Saloon 
‘Bar, where you pay a little extra for 
the pleasure of the company and the 
superior furnishings. If you’re very 
short of dollars go into the Public 
Bar; nobody will think any the 
worse of you. In many places, es- 
pecially in the country, it’s far nicer. 

Now you can drink your drink. If 
it’s good stuff and well kept, you 
will be drinking something that is 
clear and cool and brilliant, of a 
glorious colour (I always think of 
18th Century furniture), not sweet 
or sugary but not bitter as the name 
might suggest: a drink for men and 
the sort of women who like good 
things but aren’t nuts about gentil- 
ity. I'll deal with the drink for heroes 
later. 

There are lots of names for it: 
Pale Ale on draught; India Pale Ale 
(from the time when we had an 
Empire and thousands of soldiers 
and civil servants gasped for it); 
Snooxes (or whatever the name of 
the brewers may be) Best or Special 
*Going up all the time. 


Bitter; the permutations are almost 
infinite. The most important thing 
is, it’s the “‘best bitter.’’ Ordinary 
bitter, which comes out of another 
barrel, will be around 1033-1038 de- 
grees gravity. The “‘best”’ that you’re 
drinking, unless you’ve already de- 
cided to catch that train, will be 
about 1050 degrees, the same as 
American beers. It’s deceptively 
strong because it goes down so eas- 
ily, so once you get into the swing 
and start ordering pints, watch out. 
A few years ago at a London pub 
in the Consulate Country around 
Queen’s Gate, Kensington, where 
they sell a super-variety called 
Worthington “E,” I got into a dis- 
cussion with a couple of coal heav- 
ers, a race of men noted for their 
capacity for sinking pints quicker 
than they can be drawn from the 
wood. After six pints and no lunch 
I remembered that it was the after- 
noon for the garden party at my 
daughter’s school and the hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Friedrich 
Wilhelm August Froebel, theschool’s 
founder. I felt fine until we arrived, 
then I began to feel peculiar. I im- 
plored my wife to let me skulk in a 
grove of trees on the outskirts. 
“You can’t do that,’ she an- 
swered, with complete absence of 
logic. “Think of the children.” 


The secret on everybody’s lips... From the man-about-town to 
the man-on-the-street they all agree: Wolfschmidt’s Genuine Vodka 


is the better Vodka because of its century-old Original Riga Recipe. ' 


WOLESCHMIDT VODKA 


GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. MADE FROM GRAIN, 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 
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CARAVAN TOURS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


to 
$977 


11 COUNTRIES 
ALL EXPENSE=PERSONALLY ESCORTED 
26 Days from New York—Featuring 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS and 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. (BOAC) 


April 7 $838 July 1 $977 Aug. 17 $950 
May 13 $882 July 6 $977 Aug. 23 $922 
May 28 $891 July 16 $977 Aug. 31 $908 
June 5 $930 July 22 $977 Sept. 7 $918 
June 10 $948 July 30 $977 Sept. 15 $38ss 
June 17 $952 Aug. 3 $952 Oct. 19 $817 
June 22 $977 Aug. 14 $950 


NOTE: These prices are based on the newly announced economy class air fares and are 


subject, at this printing date, to government approval. 


SPECIAL TOUR FEATURES: 


Tour price includes round trip economy class air fares, all transportation throughout Europe, all 
hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transfers and even tips. 

PROFESSIONAL TOUR DIRECTOR conducts the entire European portion of the tour... on 
hand at all times to make your trip more pleasant and memorable. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS—twin bedded rooms in comfortable hotels, conveniently located 
to the highlights of each city. More than half are First Class Hotels. 

DINING—In Europe, each meal will be a delightful adventure in continental dining. 

CARAVAN TOURS ideal for people traveling alone. Enjoy the companionship of congenial 
ba members) sharing new sights and adventures. Each tour limited to 42 members. Later return 
if desired. 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS... 


Visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. 

ENGLAND, with its beautiful countryside awakening to Spring. LONDON, Heart of the British Empire, largest city 
in the world... Piccadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, Buckingham Palace, Fleet Street, Whitehall, London Bridge, West- 
minster Abbey, Big Ben, Houses of Parliament, Tower of London, Scotland Yard, No. 10 Downing Street. 

HOLLAND, land of quaint old dykes, windmills, tulips, wooden shoes, Hans Brinker and silver skates. The Hague, 
Peace Palace, Amsterdam with its tree-lined canals and romantic bridges, Rembrandt's house. 

BELGIUM, with its picturesque Ardennes district. Brussels, old world capital, Palace of Justice, King’s Palace. 

LUXEMBOURG—capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, city of ruined medieval fortresses and palaces. 

GERMANY-—scenic Moselle Valley; city of Koblenz; Rhine River; Rhine Valley with its ancient castles rich in leg- 
end. Heidelberg, setting for “The Student Prince,” famous ruined Castle and the Old University; the Black Forest; 
Triberg, the cuckoo clock capital of the world. 

SWITZERLAND, Roof of the World, Lucerne, fashionable world resort; Swiss folklore; Spectacular Alps. 

LIECHTENSTEIN—the land that time forgot. 

AUSTRIA—Innsbruck, ancient capital of the Austrian Tyrol, high on the banks of the River Inn, city of ancient 
arcades and medieval streets, elaborate tomb of Maximilian. 

VENICE—FLORENCE. Sidetrip $29 extra. Venice, Grand Canal, St. Mark's Square, Doges' Palace, Bridge of 
Sighs. Florence . . . picturesque Italian hill towns. 

ITALY —the Dolomites, famed Brenner Pass. ROME—City of Centuries... St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the 
Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, Catacombs, Forum of the Caesars, Pagan Temple Pantheon, ruins of the blood 
stained Colosseum, enduring seven hills, Appian Way, Baths of Caracalla, Hadrian's Tomb, Temple of Neptune, 
Fountain of Moses. PISA—wth its famous Leaning Tower; seaport of Genoa. 

FRENCH RIVIERA—playground of four continents, vacation paradise of royalty. NICE, heart of the French 
Riviera, on the beautiful blue Mediterranean, lined with palm trees. 

MONACO— a trip to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in this tiny country. See Grande Corniche, the great wind- 
ing road. 

FRANCE— Avignon, Lyon, Fontainebleau .. . PARIS, glittering gem of all Europe, sophisticated city of adventure. 
The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Arc de Triomphe, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Eiffel Tower, Napoleon's 
Tomb, the Opera, Place de Bastille, Montmartre, Left Bank. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 7-D 


CARAVAN 
TOURS 


220 S. State St. Chicago 4, Ill maw 


roceo-=--=—-- 


CARAVAN TOURS 
220 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send Free Booklet No. 7-D 
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I said I was trying to think of the 
future of all of us; that was why I 
wanted to hide myself. So I went to 

. the garden party and they told me 
afterwards that I dived into the 
swimming pool with all my clothes 
on during the Girl Guides’ demon- 
stration of how to bridge’ a stream 
with ash staves lashed together with 
their neckerchiefs, and lectured the 


Nothing great was ever 
Chieved without enthus 
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headmistress all through the play 
about Froebel’s life (he lived for 
seventy years) and the girls’ decadent 
handwriting. I know this is true be- 
cause next term everyone had to buy 
calligraphic pens, and now my daugh- 
ter has the sort of handwriting you 
see on old tombstones. 

That is Worthington “E.”” Draught 
Bass is just as good because they 
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both come from Burton-on-Trent, 
where the water contains a lot of 
sulphate of lime and something 
called carbonate of muriate of lime, 
which means that it is very hard 
water. This gives the beers brewed at 
Burton their dry, distinctive quality, 
duplicated nowhere else. In case you 
think six pints is overdoing it, per- 
haps the words of old Tom X, a 
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drayman at a famous London 
brewery, will restore your perspec- 
tive. A drayman’s job is to deliver 
the barrels and lower them into the 
cellar under the pub. 

“Those were the days before 
*itler come. We used to take out a 
drayload. There’d be three of us. 
At each place the guvnor give us a 
pint each. We took out three drays 
a day, five deliveries on a dray— 
that’s fifteen pints each. The brewery 
allowed us three, that made it 
eighteen. Then there were little al- 
lotments [market gardens] the 
brewery give us. We’d knock off the 
deliveries at five and work the mar- 
ket gardens the brewery give us un- 
til the pubs opened, when we’d ’ave 
a few more. Then home to the 
missus around eight. That’d be 
about twenty-two a day, regler.”” 

Calcium chloride and carbonate+ 
in the London water produce a 
softer, sweeter brew, but there are 
some hefty drinks made with it. 
The water is important. It takes be- 
tween eight and eleven barrels o° 
water to make one barrel of beer. 
(This includes two for washing the 
barrels. If you tell the average Eng- 
lishman this he will say .. . ‘‘and it 
bloody well tastes like it,”” but this is 
because making jokes about beer is 
a national pastime.) 

There are certain imponderables 
about brewing. Two London brew- 
eries belonging to the same firm are 
seven and a half miles apart. The 
water used at both places comes from 
the Metropolitan Water Board, yet 
one can produce only bitter, the 
other ale and stout. No one can ex- 
plain why. 

With everyone producing masses 
of good bitter it may seem a little 
unfair to single out the productions 
of any particular brewery, but at the 
risk of being unpopular I’m going 
to. They are only personal prefer- 
ences. 

One of the finest, of which the 
brewers can be proud, is Flowei’s, 
brewed at Stratford-on-Avon. Their 
bitter is smooth and rather dry. 
They used to issue a map showing ~ 
the places in the London area where 
you could buy it, and I knew a 
man who used to complete the 
course every Saturday morning. 
Charrington’s Best Bitter, brewed 
in the Mile End Road, London, is 
splendid stuff; Young and Com- 
pany make a special Prize Ale, on 


draught, at the Ram Brewery at 


Wandsworth, south of the Thames. 
The Best Bitter brewed by Groves 
at Weymouth in Dorset is magnifi- 
cent; so is Watney’s Special Bitter 
from the Stag Brewery, Pimlico, 
behind Buckingham Palace. If you’re 
adamant about beer being cold they 

Continued on Page 49 


with new Du Barry 


Royal Nectar 


... you can recapture that breathlessly young look! 


Just between you and your make-up— 
precious Royal Jelly of the Queen Bee 
in a new wonder-working liquid! 
_ Everyone knows the beauty blessings of Royal Jelly— 
the rich, rare food of the Queen Bee. And now DuBarry 
gives you this costly substance in an invisible, incredible 


liquid—Royal Nectar. Just touch on Royal Nectar 
before make-up. Instantly it goes to work on those tiny 


age-lines and age-signs! Within a week your skin starts 
to regain the loveliest look it ever knew. And this look 
stays yours—because Royal Nectar keeps the bloom 
of a young beauty on your complexion years longer! 


For complete 24-hour beauty care . . . wear Royal Nectar 
by day as your special beauty secret under make-up . . . 
and wear Royal Treatment Cream for the rich beauty 
benefits of Royal Jelly while you sleep. 
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Another hypo-allergenic 
product from DuBarry 


Royal Nectar—$5.00, $8.50 
Royal Treatment Cream—$5.00, $8.50 


prices plus tax @RIcHARD HUONUT 
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IME TAYLOR WINE COMPANY INC 


ESTABLIGHED 1950 
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The best things in life are three! Pleasant company, friendly surroundings 
—and delicious Taylor Wine to enjoy together. Try pouring Taylor New 
York State Port into gleaming glasses tonight, and taste one of the rarest 
enjoyments of all. Taylor Wines are the pride of New York’s Finger Lakes, 
one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. Keep this pleasant 
thought in mind—Taylor Wine! 


When you dine out, say these three wise words, “Taylor Wine, please” 
—for cocktails, during dinner, with dessert. 


ogeeeeetinragece~ 


For booklet “Wines for Everyday Enjoyment,’ write Dept. H-48, 
The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N.Y. 
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Continued from Page 46 
put out a beer called Red Barrel. 
It comes in a stainless-steel refriger- 
ated container along with a cylinder 
of carbon dioxide. When the tap is 
turned on the carbon dioxide dis- 
places the beer in the container and 
pushes it into the glass. The whole 
thing is completely aseptic and the 
beer is brilliant. Several other brew- 
ers are now doing the same thing. 
You can drink beer in Scotland 
but it is a much more austere busi- 
ness. With a few exceptions it is al- 
most unthinkable for a man and 
woman to go into an ordinary pub 
together for a drink. The men rush 
into pubs, drink several whiskeys 
followed by chasers of beer, rush out 
again and, for all I know, go home 
and beat their wives. This is not civil- 
ised drinking. But the beer is good. 


fA AF 
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FASTER SEALS } 


HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Younger’s Scotch Ale is one of the 
finest. It is even exported to Eng- 
land. To make things even more 
difficult, the Scots don’t speak of 
mild and bitter. Bitter is ‘‘heavy 
beer.” They aren’t interested in mild. 

One of the best places to drink 
heavy beer is in the downstairs bar 
of that splendid memorial to Ed- 
wardian plumbing, the North Brit- 
ish Hotel, Edinburgh: The way in is 
by a secret-looking door, halfway 
down the windiest steps in the world, 
the Waverley Steps, leading from 
the station to Princes Street. I have 
neyer seen an American in this bar. 
The beer served here is William 
Younger’s Heavy Gravity and the 
same lady has dispensed it for years. 
She doesn’t drink it herself but she 
watches over it like a fanatic. It is 
smooth, cool and has a beautiful 
head on it. 

“Ay, it’s real guid beer,” she says. 
“Guid heavy beer, and for why? 
Because I keep it well and the pipes 
clean. That’s the secret, clean pipes.” 

Unfortunately, there is no mixed 
drinking in this particular bar. Your 
companions will be commercial 
gentlemen relaxing after another 
awful day before catching the night 
train to the south. But you can drink 
with ladies in a corridor outside, or 
inanunbelievable Babylonian lounge 
upstairs with waiter service, where 
it never tastes the same. 

But you're still in England. You’ve 
had your half pint of best and you 
can have another, but why not try 
a “mild-and-bitter” ? You may think 
I’ve been reyiling mild, but mixed 


half-and-half with bitter you get the 
best of both worlds. 

If it’s winter you can have a powerful 
variant of mild, called Burton or “old.” 
It has a bittersweet flavour, is strong, 
and you can drink it mixed with mild, 
in which case you ask for “‘old-and- 
mild”; or with bitter, when you order 
a ‘“‘Burton-and-bitter,” not an “‘old- 
and-bitter,”’ but don’t ask me why. 


If you’ve tried all these combinations 
you should be feeling fine, so let us 
now pass to the bottled beers. 

You'll see them behind the bar, 
masses of them, in gleaming bottles. All 
the various draught beers have their 
bottled equivalents, more or less car- 
bonated. Bottled beer may be just the 
thing you’re looking for. They’re 
mostly far more brilliant in appearance 


Hawaii’s fun begins here... 


...the moment you step aboard the 
LURLINE or MATSONIA. There’s a sailing 
every week with a happy, informal 
crowd eagerly awaiting 4/2 days of 
world-famous food, service and enter- 
tainment. Come aboard this Spring and 
put your cares to rest. Relax in the sun, 
swim in the pool, dance and dream 
your way across the springtime Pacific. 


Beautifully decorated, air-conditioned 
staterooms with one-way fares as low 
as $145. Even more fun and economy 
when you go both ways via Matson. 
Round-trip fares start at $260. See your 
Travel Agent today about Matson’s 
Springtime Sailings to Hawaii. It’s the 
perfect time...the perfect place...the 
perfect way to go. 
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than beer from the wood. The generic 
name for bottled bitter is “‘light ale.” 
Just ask for “‘a light” or, if you know 
what you want, a Snooxes, or what- 
ever the name of the brewer may be. 
Some of the more powerful beers, 
like Bass and Worthington, throw a 
deposit and have to be poured as 
carefully as a bottle of good Bur- 
Continued on Page 122 


THE SMART WAY TO HAWAII 
AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
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Set the purfect Holiday Tavee 
Ut. Colerado Carnations 


Be sure that your formal party, informal dinner or buffet supper 
qualifies as an occasion by having Gold Medal Colorado Carnations 
on the table. Only Colorado Carnations last so long...provide 
so much joy and beauty! Ask for... buy...Colorado Carnations 
by brand name. Insist on the little gold trade-mark seal 
which distinguishes them from all other flowers. pb 


Handled by better florists everywhere, or write for the name of your nearest florist. ry 
ij 
Mi 
if 


COLORADO FLOWER GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC - COLORADO /? CARNATIONS 
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This is the seal of quality. Look for 
one of these trade-mark tags on 
every Colorado Carnation arrange- 
ment you buy. Only Gold Medal 
Colorado Carnations are privileged 
to wear this seal...the hallmark of 


America's finest quality carnations. 


909 Sherman Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 


ENGLISH 
EVENTS | 
OF 1958 


Apr. 5. Boat Race, Oxford University 
vs. Cambridge University, River 
Thames, London. Eight-oar crews in 
annual rowing classic. 

Apr. 9-end Nov. SHAKESPEARE SEASON 
oF PLAys, Memorial Theatre, Strat- 


ford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, Eng- 


“Jand. Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, 
Hamlet, Pericles and Much Ado About 
Nothing with casts including Michael 
Redgrave, Dorothy Tutin and Goo- 
gie Withers. 

Apr. 30-May 3. Horse RAcING, New- 
market, Suffolk. Best of the British 
thoroughbreds in season’s first races. 

Early May-mid-August. RoyAL AcaD- 
EMY SUMMER EXHIBITION, Piccadilly, 
London. Over 1000 pictures, includ- 
ing new portraits of the Royal Fam- 
ily, in annual display. 

May ist. Hoppy Horse Day, Padstow, 
Cornwall. Townsman in a hobby- 
horse costume parades the streets 
to related musical accompaniment. 
Unusual celebration of summer’s 
a-coming. 


_ May 14-16. WaRWICK FESTIVAL, War- 


wick. Classical choral and orchestral 
concerts. 

May 15-17. RoyAt Winpsor Horse 
SHow, Windsor, Berkshire. Coach- 
ing marathon, parade of foxhounds 
and other equine events on the 
grounds of Windsor Castle; usually 
attended by the Queen. 

May 20-23. FLOwEeR SHow, Royal 
Chelsea Hospital Grounds, London. 
Famous flower show features three 
and one-half acres of riotous color. 

May 26. Morris DANCING, Bampton, 
Oxfordshire. Traditional folk dances 
performed in the streets and private 
gardens by tireless, costumed male 
groups. 

May 27—-July 31. GLYNDEBOURNE OP- 
ERA FeEsTIvVAL, Glyndebourne, Sus- 
sex. Top-flight international artists 
perform in a distinguished music fes- 
tival. 

May 29-June 7. BATH FEsTIVAL, Bath, 
Somerset. Symphonic, choral and 


chamber-music concerts, ballet, pag- 
eants, lectures and plays. 

June +. THE Dersy, Epsom Downs, 
Surrey. England’s most colorful rac- 
ing event. 

June 4-21. RoyAL TOURNAMENT, Earl’s 
Court, London. Display of gymnas- 
tic skill, music and pageantry by Her 
Majesty’s Armed Forces. 

June 5-9, 10 (prov.). CRICKET, England 
vs. New Zealand, Birmingham. First 
in a series of five Test Matches; 2nd 
match, Lord’s, London, June 19-23; 
3rd, Leeds, Yorkshire, July 3-7; 4th, 
Old Trafford, Manchester, Lanca- 
shire, July 24-28; 5th, The Oval, 
London, Aug. 21-25. 

June 11-26. ANTIQUE DEALERS’ Fair, 
Grosvenor House, London. Inter- 
national connoisseurs and collectors 
display at the “biggest antique shop” 
in England. 

June 12, TROOPING THE CoLour, Horse 
Guards Parade, London. Queen Eliz- 
abeth reviews the Brigade of Guards 
on her official birthday. 

June 13-22. ALDEBURGH FESTIVAL OF 
Music AND Arts, Aldeburgh, Suf- 
folk. Opera, chamber and classical 
music; lectures, poetry readings, 
plays; works by Benjamin Britten. 

June 17-20. RoyAL AscoT MEETING, 
Ascot, Surrey. Top-hat social and 
racing event of the season. 

June 17-21. DICKENS FESTIVAL, Broad- 
stairs, Kent. Includes plays adapted 
from 19th Century master’s novels. 

June 23-July 5. LAWN TENNIS CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS, Wimbledon, London. 
Premier grass-court championships 
of the world. 

June 30—July 4. OPEN GOLF CHAMPION- 
sHip, Lytham St. Annes, Lancashire. 
Highlight of Britain’s golf season. 

June 30—July 5. Music FEsTIvAL, Har- 
rogate. The Hallé orchestra directed 
by Sir John Barbirolli in a series of 
evening symphonic concerts, 

July 2-5. RoyaAL HENLEY REGATTA, 
Henley-on-Thames, Berkshire. Row- 
ing championships with scullers from 
Europe, U.S.A., Canada, U.S.S.R. 
and South America; Diamond Chal- 
lenge Sculls. 

July 4, 5. RoyAL WINDsoR RosE SHow, 
Windsor Castle, Berkshire. Magnifi- 
cent floral display in private grounds 
of Windsor Castle. 

July 7-Sept. 30. REGENCY EXHIBITION, 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, Sussex. 
Exhibition of original furniture from 
the summer palace of George IV. 

July 12-19. FestrvAL OF EARLY ENG- 
LisHh Music, Halsemere, Surrey. 


Royal Procession entering the gates at Ascot. 


Send for free 


Hearts are light and days are happy 
when you vacation in Yellowstone 
...in the Montana Rockies and 
dude ranch country . . . or in Wash- 
ington’s evergreen sea-and-moun- 
tain playground. 

Make the trip on The Milwaukee 
Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA and 
enjoy the gloriously scenic route 
from the full-length Super Dome. 


©© © © ©2O © 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 

702 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 
I am interested in vacations 1 2345678 9 (circle 
choices). Please send free vacation literature. 


Name. 
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Address. 
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...see more from the Super Dome 
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planning help 


Pullmans withSkytop Lounge,Tour- 
alux cars offering lowest cost sleeper 
travel to and from the Northwest, 
reserved-seat leg rest coaches, diner 
and Cafe Lounge. Lots of luggage 
space—room to roam. At little over 
2¢ a mile, round trip coach fares in 
western territory are much less than 
airline fares. Big savings on circle 
routings or thrifty family fares. 


@) Paciric NortHwest—Coulee Dam; Seattle- 
Tacoma with Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, 
San Juan Islands, Olympic Peninsula; Vic- 
toria and Vancouver in British Columbia. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK — via Gallatin Gateway. 
Old Faithful, Grand Canyon, wild life. Al- 
so Montana Rockies. 

Dupe RANCHES —in wide open spaces. 

Pacirtic NortHwest— Yellowstone. 

Cotorapo Rockies—Salt Lake City — Yel- 
lowstone— Idaho— Montana. 

CALiFoRNIA — Oregon — Washington — see 
the Pacific Coast and see it all. 

CANADIAN Rockies — Banff — Jasper Park — 
Victoria-Vancouver—Pacific Northwest. 
ALaAskA—by the Inside Passage. 

Escortep Tours—wide variety. 


HENNESSY 
SUPREMACY 


is unmistakable 


x x x Americans choose it over 
all other cognacs combined. 
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Hennessy maintains its unmatched character by drawing 


on aged cognac stocks unrivalled in size as well as variety. 
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COGNAC BRANDY 
84 PROOF « Schleffelin & Co., New York 


Music of the past performed on early 
instruments. 

July 25-26. ENGLISH NATIONAL SHEEP- 
DOG TRIALS, Torquay, Devon or 
Taunton, Somerset. Working dogs 
compete for highest honors in sheep- 
dog world. 

July 26-Aug. 2. FESTIVAL OF Music 
AND THE ARTS, King’s Lynn, Nor- 
folk. Art, drama, music and dancing 
events in ancient buildings of the 
town. 

July 28-Oct. 4. THE LiGHTs oF LEAM- 
INGTON, Leamington Spa, Warwick. 
Illuminated ornamental gardens; 
ballroom dancing. 

July 29—Aug. 1. HorsE RACING, Good- 
wood, Sussex. Held on grounds of 
the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don’s magnificently furnished house; 
home and fine private art collection 
on view for small fee. 

End July—Mid-August. CATHEDRAL FEs- 
TIVAL, Canterbury. Music, poetry, 
drama, art programs. 

Aug. 2-8. CRICKET WEEK, Canterbury, 
Kent. Hampshire and Middlesex play 
return matches against Kent. Can- 
terbury en féte throughout the week. 

Aug. 2-9. Cowes WEEK, Cowes, Isle of 
Wight. Annual regatta, usually at- 
tended by the Duke of Edinburgh on 
the Royal Yacht Britannia. 

Aug. 2-9. FoLK DANCING FESTIVAL, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick. Folk 
dances and songs, with spectators 
participating. 

Aug. 16. NATIONAL TOWN CRIERS’ 
CHAMPIONSHIP, Hastings, Sussex. 
Candidates in three-cornered hats 
and knee breeches seek title of cham- 
pion crier of the kingdom. 

Aug. 27-30. ALDERSHOT SHOw, Alder- 
shot, Hampshire. Omnibus summer 
entertainment—military bands, pa- 
rades, riding and jumping competi- 
tions, car rally, dog show. 

Early Sept, THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL, 
Hereford. Europe’s oldest annual 
music festival. Choral and symphonic 
concerts performed by the combined 
cathedral choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford. 

During month of Sept. HAREwoop 
Horse TRIALS, Harewood, Yorkshire. 
A three-day meet to choose the best 
all-around jumper. Dressage, cross- 
country, endurance and jumping 
events, 

Sept. 4-11. ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire. The most im- 
portant antique show in the north of 
England. 

Sept. 10-13. Horse RACING, Doncaster, 
Yorkshire. The last of the classic 
three-year-old races. Very fashion- 
able. 

Sept. 22—-Oct. 3. CHELTENHAM FESTIVAL 
OF ART AND LITERATURE, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire. Contemporary 
works of art, music and literature; 
concerts, art exhibits. Leading Brit- 
ish artists, writers, musicians discuss 
their specialties. 


Note: HOLIDAY’s Calendar includes out- 
standing events of regional and national 
importance. Dates and facts have been 
carefully checked, but HOLIDAY cannot be 
responsible for changes after press time. 
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fascinating 
foreign lands 
for one low fare! 


Grand Cayman 


CostaRica 


Panama 


$ Round Trip from Miami 
via LACSA Airlines 


V 
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2) Weenies 


Enroute to 
Panama 


see both Grand 
. Cayman, B.W.I.and 


For full information... 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY 
... or write for free color folder, 
to LACSA, Dept. L, 232 -Plaza 

Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
Serving the Heart of the Americas 


MISSOURI 


A State-wide pleasure land 


from sports and out- 


Missouri hands you the key to fun and 
recreation. Bridle paths call you to 
boots and saddles. And fling? Water 
sports? The finest! 

For a change of pace 


door living, there’s- 
big-league base- 
ball at St. Louis 
and Kansas 
City. 


Mail coupon for 
colorful illustrated 
maps and folder. 


H ole ny Confederate 
Cannon ball at old Court 
House, Lexington. 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development, Dept. D843 


Please send literature as checked below. 


(_ ) “FUN IN MISSOURI"—colorful scenic " 
folder, points of interest guide maps 
and principal highways, how to get 


i 
I 
I 
| 
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| 
there. | 
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(| ) “FLOATING AND FISHING”’—Missouri’s 
famous float trips and operators. 


Nain. wvcccoccscccctcoccssosvetosesere 


Address... ccccccccccccccsecccssecssces 


Here’s the 


Pictured above is the first jetliner off an American 
production line... the Boeing 707. Its initial flight, 
made last December 20, followed more than three 
and a half years of test-flying by the famous 707 pro- 
totype. After airline crew training and route fa- 
miliarization, sleek, swept-wing Boeings will, early 
next year, begin carrying you across continents and 
seas, at twice the speed of conventional airliners. 
When you board the 707— or its shorter-range sister 


skyliner that'll bring the jet 


ship, the 720—you'll enjoy an exhilarating new 
experience. For jet-age flight is incomparably 
smoother than any you’ve known before, and so 
swift you'll cruise coast to coast in just over four 
hours, or span the ocean from New York to Europe 
in slightly over six! You'll relax in a spacious cabin, 
luxuriously free of engine and propeller vibration. 
You will, moreover, be flying in the most thoroughly 
flight-tested aircraft ever to enter commercial service. 


age to you 


These airlines already have ordered models of the Boeing 
family of jetliners: 
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THE AGE OF ROME. Grass grows atop Hadrian’s Wall, or what is left of it after eighteen centuries 
of attrition, and the proud accouterments of a Praetorian Guard seem alien now against the English moors. The wall, 
once fifteen feet high, linked a series of forts built near the Scottish border in defense against the early peoples of 
Scotland, whom the Romans never subdued. They did hold sway over England but failed to Romanize the inhabit- 
ants. Legacies of this first major stage in English history were roads and shrewdly chosen townsites, such as London. 


THE PAGEANT OF ENGiIbaN® 


by A. M. Maughan 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


On a summer day, fifty-five years 
before the birth of Christ, Gaius Julius 
Caesar, commanding the victorious 
Roman legions in Gaul, walked from 
his camp near Boulogne and looked 
across the Channel. He could see, 
over the blue waters, white chalk 
cliffs—the bare arms of a fair and 
virgin land—and for this land he 
lusted. Twice he was to inyade her, 
but though he won a few battles, it fell 
not to the iron Julius but to deformed 
and stuttering Claudius to conquer 
England for the Roman Empire. 

The conquest took nine years. 
Against the matchless legions of 
Rome were a fierce, dark-haired peo- 
ple, their bodies daubed blue with 
woad and their arms loaded with 
barbaric amulets. They’ fought in 
chariots drawn by sturdy ponies, and 
they were bravely led by Caractacus, 
a prince of the Catuvellauni tribe. 

Treachery at last ended Caractacus’ 
long fight. He was dragged in chains 
through the streets of Rome. But be- 
cause he showed no fear the emperor 
spared his life. One remark, half bit- 
ter, half wondering, came from him. 
“All this,” he said, looking down 
from the Capitol steps on the glory 
of the imperial city, ““and you coveted 
our mud huts.” 

The mud huts of Britain were now 
the furthermost outpost of the Roman 
Empire. For the next four hundred 
years the eagles of the Caesars flew 
above the land. Alongside the mud 
huts grew up the Roman villas, with 
their central heating, their paved 
courts, fountains and colonnades. 
The Druid altars on which had 
lain the human sacrifices, garlanded 
with mistletoe and oak, gave place 
first to the temples of Jove and Diana 
and at last to the Cross. 

But Rome was diseased and draw- 
ing near her hour. As the armies 
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of the German tribes poured down 
Italy and into Rome, the frenzied 
cries of the dying city rang as far as 
Britain. Already most of the legions 
here had been drained away. A few 
thin garrisons remained, and now, in 
406, these too manned their ships and 
sailed. 

For a little while the quiet of de- 
spair lay on the land they had left. 
But gradually, first in single ships and 
then in fleets, the ravishers of Rome 
began to reach Britain’s shores. They 
were yellow-haired men, heathen, 
who worshiped the fierce German 
gods, Woden and Thor. Their weap- 
ons were long knives—seax—and 
from these they took the name of 
Saxons. Not the aged nor the sick, the 
child at play nor the baby in its crib 
was spared by them. Against the trap- 
pings of Roman civilization they flung 
themselves with fury. Slowly, under 
fire and sword and massacre, the land 
died before them. The cities with 
their temples and law courts, villas 
and shops became ghostly and pil- 
lared ruins. On the roads where men 
had journeyed in the peace of Rome 
stalked rapine and the wolves. 

So the darkness had come. But 
through the dreadful centuries burnt 
the thin, flickering candle flame of 
Christianity. Nothing quite quenched 
it. While the Saxon settlements slaugh- 


tered each other and drank in their: 


hovyels to Woden of the Single Eye, 
there was still to be found a man to 
kneel to the Cross or another who 
could remember the art of shaping 
letters. Gradually the flame of the 
Faith grew stronger. From Ireland 
came Celtic missionaries and from the 
new Rome herself the monks of Au- 
gustine. The Saxon chieftains—they 
called themselves kings now—who 


had claimed descent from the god — 


Woden himself, renounced their old 


gods and confessed the Christ. First 
Ethelbert, the King of Kent, and then 
Edwin, King of Northumbria. Soon 
many of their folk, in the reed- 
scented rivers of Kent and the York- 
shire burns, were going to their bap- 
tisms. By 825 Christian Wessex, 
under King Egbert, had defeated 
the powerful heathen Kingdom of 
Mercia. Two years later, Egbert was 
to become the first King of England. 

These kings of the West Saxons 
were good rulers and good Chris- 
tians; and they governed a people 
fair-haired and blue-eyed, the men 
with their legs cross-gartered, the 
women in blue mantles, their hair 
bound in long plaits. The Saxon loved 
his fields and his tillage and the rake 
of his eight-ox plough over the earth, 
The land was becoming prosperous. 
But suddenly, up the river estuaries 
and into the quiet bays, the tides 
brought new ships, with black-and- 
white-striped sails and dragon prows. 
These were the sea wolves of the 
north, the Viking ships. 

They were manned chiefly by 
Danes, a terrible and heathen folk, 
lovers of wine and battle songs, 
feasting and butchery. From their 
swift and dreadful blows the land 
quailed. Living monks had their ribs 
prised from their spines and their 
lungs dragged out. The Faith itself 
seemed near to being destroyed. But 
in the extremity of the English people 
a deliverer grew up—Alfred, youngest 
of four brothers all of whom were king. 
Alfred was the last, succeeding to the 
crown in exile. In hiding he starved 
in the swamps of Athelney. He begged 
his bread from croft to cottage. But in 
seven great battles he rallied the land 
and flung the Dane back into the sea. 
Nonetheless almost'a hundred years 
of war with this stubborn enemy still 
lay ahead. 


While Roman and Saxon had hated 
the sea, the Dane loved her. Even 
when he began to till the land and 
bring his babies to the fount, the sea 
was still his grey mistress, turbulent, 
proud and moody. And this love, 
tossed into the stream of Anglo- 
Saxon progeny, fashioned much of 
the history that followed. 

After two hundred years the threat 
from the Dane was over. The settlers 
were converted and tamed; the un- 
tamable driven away. But across the 
Channel had grown up another na- 
tion, also of Viking blood, the little 
pirate Duchy of Normandy. The sci- 
ence of the Normans was war; the 
bow, lance, cavalry and mail were all 
developed by them. Their ruler was 
Duke William the Bastard. Austere 
and hard, passionate and grasping, 
William wanted one thing: he wanted 
England. 

In this bleak hour the line of Wes- 
sex drew to its end. At the Palace of 
Westminster, Edward the Confessor 
lay on his deathbed. He was the saint- 
king, pious, enfeebled and childless. 
As the clouds of war darkened the sky 
only one man was thought fit to suc- 
ceed him—his brother-in-law, Earl 
Harold Godwinson. — 

Harold’s reign of eight months was 
beset by fates and furies. His story 
reads like that of a hero in a Greek 
tragedy. Across the water William 
threatened; and from the north, an- 
other enemy stalked the land, Harold’s 
namesake, Harald Hardcounsel, the 
king of Norway. The northern raven 
and the Norman wolf hunted the same 
quarry. Hardcounsel pounced first. 
Harold marched against him and at 
Stamford Bridge met and routed him. 
But even while the English and Danes 
were burying their dead, William of 
Normandy fell upon Sussex. 

Continued on Page 58 


THE AGE OF NORMANDY. Surrounded by pleasant grounds, a girls’ school occupies the hilltop 
where England’s most fateful battle was fought in 1066, a few miles from Hastings. The hill was nameless until 
William of Normandy, armed with ring mail and kite-shaped shield, stormed it with his knights, annihilating King 
Harold and his doughty housecarles. On the spot where Harold fell, William built Battle Abbey. It is a ruin now, but 
the conquest itself, by which some 12,000 Normans won a country of a million and a half, changed England forever. 
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Harold in a great forced march 
dragged his weary and bloodied troops 
southwards again. His housecarles, 


the picked men of his own bodyguard, _ 


formed their shieldwall on the heights 
of Hastings, a dyke on the swelling 
line of the downs against the sea. 
Above their heads the golden dragon 
banner of Wessex waved. William 
found them impenetrable. At last, 
with the daylight fading, he pretended 
flight, drawing after him some of 
Harold’s raw levies in pursuit. Their 
forward rush cracked the shieldwall. 
Harold was wounded with an arrow 
in the eye. He fell at the foot of the 
royal standard, and, living still and 
still giving battle, he took his death 
thrusts from William’s knights. Among 
the housecarles the dead helped to 
maintain the shieldwall, propped in 
their places by the dying. They had 
fought from the day’s Saxon dawn to 
its red Norman sunset. 

In the next twenty years over the 
land rose the grey Norman keeps, 
castellated and merloned, the stone 
sentinels of a subject people. Many 
of the Saxons fled, some to the Flan- 
ders monasteries, some to Constanti- 
nople—then the heart of Christen- 
dom—to become the golden-mailed 
axemen of the Byzantium guard. 
Others endured to toil in the fields of 
their overlords. The scalds, the wan- 
dering minstrels of the Scandinavian 
lands, sang of their plight: “Cold 
heart and cruel hand now rule the 
English land.” 

But the male line of the Con- 
queror lasted only to the second 
generation. In 1154 a sandy-haired, 
squat, ill-clad Frenchman sat on the 
throne of England—Henry of An- 
jou. He was the first of the Plan- 
tagenets. He wore in his hat the sprig 
of broom which was their badge. He 
held to their motto, ‘From the devil 
we sprang and tothe devil we shall go.” 

It was the Age of Chivalry. On the 
fair green fields of the land sprang up 
the tournaments and jousts; the silk 


pavilions hung with painted shields, 
the bright banners and gonfalons. The 
knights rode in link armor. The 
ladies, with their lutes and roses, held 
their Courts of Love. Everywhere the 
Crusades were firing men’s minds. 
Perhaps under the Cross, with each 
man’s sword sworn to Christ, came 
the first slow binding of conquered and 
conqueror. But the wounds were deep. 

With the end of the Crusades 
and the passing of the great crusader 
King, Richard Coeur de Lion, evil 
days returned. The Lionheart was suc- 
ceeded by his brother John, a strange 
man, black of temper, black of heart, 
shifting and subtle. Not for him the 
self-giving of kingship, but its lusts 
and its tyrannies. He alienated his 
people. He drove his barons to revolt. 
Worsted by them, he was forced to ac- 
cept their terms, and on the river 
island of Runnymede, close to Wind- 
sor, he set his seal on one of the most 
famous documents of history—the 
Magna Carta, the Great Charter, the 
first blind fumbling of a people to- 
wards representative government. 

John and John’s son passed from 
the stage. In their place stood Edward 
IJ, another warrior king of the same 
metal as the Lionheart. He was a tall 
man, nicknamed Longshanks, and his 
long legs could hold him safely on the 
wildest warhorse. His aim was to 
unify the island. He set himself to con- 
quer Wales and succeeded. He set 
himself to conquer Scotland and died 
marching against her. 

But the real enemy of the Kings of 
England was the land of their origin— 
France. Relentlessly, castle by castle 
and spring by spring, the French kings 
harried the Plantagenets from their 
lands on the Continent. But the 
Plantagenets were not lightly named 
the Devil’s Brood. Their bitter struggle 
to regain their lost possessions and 
then to unite the two realms under 
one crown was the so-called Hun- 
dred Years War. 

Far mightier than England was 
France in men, wealth and weapons. 


But the strain of the great war united 
England as nothing before. Through 
the land of their enemies marched 
together the knights and the simple 
bowmen in their leather jerkins and 
woollen hose. Together they savoured 
the great victories of Crécy and 
Poitiers. Together they tasted arid 
defeat. In 1415 another Plantagenet 
was marching through France, Henry 
V. He was the son, many held, of a 
usurper, but he was young and ardent 
and he held out a conception of na- 
tional greatness no king had done 
before. All who marched with him 
were to him his brothers and his kin. 
When, in the rain at Agincourt, his 
starving and weary men faced an 
enemy five times their strength, he 
told them they were enough for the 
task. Enough to triumph, if God 
willed it, or for their country to mourn 
if He did not. Under this spirit Eng- 
land rose to the pinnacle of Europe. 

It was strong wine for a people 
after centuries of subjection. And the 
sweet taste of it was soon to turn sour. 
Henry died. France and all the home- 
lands of the Plantagenets were lost. 
And in England the Houses of Lan- 
caster and York snarled at each other, 
like curs over the bones of former 
greatness. In the Temple Gardens, 
with the grey walls of London about 
them, the quarrelling nobles snatched 
a red rose from the bushes if their al- 
legiance was set on Lancaster, a white 
rose if they were for York. 

So was played the first act of the 
Wars of the Roses. Almost every 
noble or his sons bled for one side or 
the other. Some changed their al- 
legiance not once but twice or thrice 
with the blackest treachery. Some 
kept faith to the end, to the block and 
the axe. For the House of Lancaster 
the end came on the field of Tewkes- 
bury. The crown was York’s. But there 
were many to echo the groan of 
Shakespeare’s queen, ‘“This England 
is become a butcher’s shambles.” 

And, among the sand dunes of the 
Lézarde, on the Normandy coast, a 


man walked, looking not so much to- 
wards England as to his native Wales. 
This was Henry, Duke of Richmond. 
When he landed at last on the rocks of 
Pembroke, all those who longed to see 
the White Rose plucked out rallied to 
him. The issue was fought out at Bos- 
worth on a smiling August day, and 
there Richard III, the last of the 
Yorkist Kings, the last Plantagenet, 
went to his death. After the battle 
Richmond’s soldiers found the crown 
hung in the summer green of a haw- 
thorn tree. 

A new age; a new learning; a new 
reigning House on the throne of 
England. The Tudors sat there now, 
of Welsh stock, shrewd and hard- 
headed. Their strain of royal blood 
was not deep and they encouraged 
about them a new class, merchant 
venturers, who, like themselves, 
warmed to the rub of a gold piece. 
The face of England was changing 
too. Instead of castle and keep stood 
the moated manor houses with their 
latticed casements and gables and 
rose-red Tudor chimney pots. About 
their walls clung gardens, no longer 
only the herb gardens of medieval 
times but flower gardens of formal 
walks and tiny hedges of dwarf box 
that framed rosemary and lavender, 
marigold and eglantine. Soon, too, the 
monastery and convent were gone. 
Henry VIII had dissolved them and 
broken with the Pope. 

Six marriages brought Henry only 
one sickly boy and two girls, Mary 
and Elizabeth. Mary, brought up a 
Catholic, became the sad Queen of 
the land’s saddest reign. Her missal, 
preserved in London, still bears the 
stains of her tears—tears for the child 
she never bore, for the husband who 
longed to be anywhere but at her 
side, for the uprooting of her Catholic 
faith. And her people wept also. Tears 
for the grip of Spain which her Span- 
ish marriage had set upon them, and 
for the sight of fires at Smithfield, in 
the heart of London, where simple, 

Continued on Page 60 


THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. Sir Philip Sidney’s helmet, with its porcupine crest, looks at home in 


the English-Gothic setting of Penshurst Place, his home a few miles south of London. The versatile warrior-poet, 


who died in battle at the age of thirty-two, symbolizes the many vigorous drives impelling England under Elizabeth I. 
Not only did Spenser write his Faerie Queene in this era, and Shakespeare his own masterpieces, but England’s 
navy shattered Spain’s Armada, her traders and explorers ranged the globe and the modern nation took solid form. 
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stubborn folk died slowly for Protes- 
tant beliefs they could barely put 
tongue to. Many thanked God that 
the Queen died childless. 

Elizabeth succeeded her half sister 
in 1558. She was just twenty-five, thin 
and active, with bright red hair and an 
oval face. Throughout her perilous 
girlhood she had never lost the belief 
that her destiny was to be queen of 
England. But when she gained her 
land it was a poor inheritance—the 
exchequer nearly bankrupt, the de- 
fences a navy of eighteen rotting 
hulks, no more) than 7000 tons in 
all. The world had a new master 
now—Spain. The great Spanish Em- 
pire stretched to the Dutch Nether- 
lands, to Belgium, Austria and Italy 
and to the vast, gold-laden lands of 
Central and South America. South of 
the Azores, Pope Alexander VI had 
given half the world to Spain, half to 
Portugal. The ships of other nations 
sailed these seas on pain of piracy. 

But Elizabeth had breathed a spirit 
into her seamen. Each year into the 
forbidden waters sailed the queen’s 
ships. Many were taken by Spain. If 
they fell to a merciful governor the 
crews died by hanging. Some went to 
the galleys; some to the Inquisition, 
to the thumbscrew or rack, or to light 
the dark bays of Panama and Car- 
tagena with the flames from their 
bodies. But each spring others arrived. 
Soon strange names echoed in the ears 
of the King of Spain—Drake, Haw- 
kins, Frobisher, Oxenham. 

Slow and deliberate was King 
Philip of Spain. Once he had been 
Mary Tudor’s husband, and in those 
days, in the Palace of Whitehall, there 
were some who thought he had loved 
Elizabeth, his young, red-haired sis- 
ter-in-law. But he had convinced him- 
self that he must stamp her realm from 
his path. In the ports of Spain lay the 
Great Armada ready for Philip’s 
enterprise. But the queen, too, had her 
ships, not so numerous as Philip’s, 
andmuchsmaller, butswiftand deadly. 


On a July day in 1588 the watch- 
men on the headland of the Lizard 
saw beyond the white Atlantic rollers 
the great gilded galleons of Spain, 
sailing in battle formation in the 
shape of acrescent moon. That night, 
with great difficulty, the English fleet 
warped out of Plymouth Sound and 
the next day lay to windward of the 
Armada. For eight days and nights, 
past Dartmouth, Portland, the Needles 
and on to the Calais Roads, the fleets 
engaged in fitful but desperate fights. 
But so long as the Armada kept her 
tight crescent formation she was be- 
yond the strength of the queen’s ships. 
They themselves were almost out of 
shot. Ashore the queen’s men were 
tearing links from the ploughs to 
make ball. Elizabeth sent her last 
hoard of shot from the Tower. But 
it was only when the Armada lay in 
darkness in the Calais Roads that 
Drake, in a last effort, sent in his fire- 
ships. Brave men and hard fighters 
were the Spaniards, but as the blazing 
hulls swirled towards them on the 
night tide they cut their cables and 
scattered. In amongst them came 
snarling the queen’s ships. The next 
day all the bells of England were 
ringing in thanksgiving. 

Fifteen years later the great queen 
lay dying. Not only in war had she 
seen her land triumph but in the things 
she loved most—learning and com- 
merce, discovery and husbandry. 
Spenser had written his Faerie Queene, 
Shakespeare many of the plays which 
were to become the jewels of the 
English language. But the ebb and 
flow of greatness had been as steady 
as the tides about her shores, and for 
the people of England the tide was 
beginning to ebb. 

The Stuart kings who sat on the 
throne now were Scotsmen, uniting 
their own realm with England. In the 
place of the men who had stood un- 
divided against Spain were two great 
factions, Royalist and Parliamentar- 
ian, Cavalier and Roundhead. The 
chill of civil war lay on the land. 


As different as chalk from cheese 
were the two sides, the Cavaliers with 
their lace collars and long hair, their 
beribboned swords and their gaiety, 
the Roundheads, crop-headed under 
steeple hats, grim and God-fearing. 
Different also were the leaders, the 
king, Charles Stuart, and Parliament’s 
great general, Oliver Cromwell. Crom- 
well was a heavy-jowled, passionate 
man. His career was one steady tri- 
umph from the battle of Marston 
Moor, where he routed the Royalist 
forces, to the moment, five years later, 
when he sat in Whitehall signing the 
order for the king’s execution. Charles 
was sensitive and stammering, a lover 
of beauty who, in his years of for- 
tune, had surrounded himself with the 
art treasures of Europe. He went to 
his grim death calmly. Since it was a 
cold day he asked for a second shirt in 
case he shivered and the watching 
crowds thought it fear. As the greying 
head rolled from the block a great 
groan burst from the people. 

But in exile in Holland waited an- 
other Charles Stuart, the dead king’s 
son. At Cromwell’s death he came 
back into his own. His welcome 
touched even his cynical spirit. As he 
rode through the London streets, 
under the clashing bells and the gar- 
lands, he said he had no fear that he 
would have to go on his travels again. 

The 17th Century died. The 18th 
Century began. The great country 
houses sprang up, long and lofty, 
framing in their pillared elegance the 
Gobelin tapestries, the Adam fire- 
places and painted ceilings. Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton carved their cool 


and lovely furniture. Out of the 


countryside grew the landscape gar- 
dens of still lakes, groves and grottos 
and terraced walks. The Stuarts were 
gone. The Hanoverians sat on the 
throne, stout Germans, German- 
speaking and German-thinking. Half- 
way through the century, James Cook, 
sent to view Halley’s Comet from the 
Southern Hemisphere, brought back 
charts of unknown’ lands, Australia 


and New Zealand. The little trading 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in North America and the East India 
Company in India had grown into 
populous settlements and ordered 
towns. But alongside them were 
French settlements as strong and as 
thrusting in the battle for trade. The 
two sides were perpetually clashing. 
The outbreak of the Seven Years’ 
War sparked off the tinder. Weapons 
of war took the place of the battle for 
trade, and in threecontinents English- 
men and Frenchmen fought each 
other by land and sea. 

England was lucky in her Jéaders. 
At Plassey, in a monsoon, with a 
flooded river to block his retreat, 
Robert Clive was to win India. In 
North America, the frail and con- 
sumptive Wolfe, a general at thirty- 
three, scaled the Heights of Abraham 
at night and secured Quebec. Hawke 
won the mastery of the seas among the 
rocky shoals.of Quiberon Bay. And in 
Europe, the battle of Minden, where 
the German and British troops twined 
roses into their horses’ bridles and 
into their drumheads, brought final 
victory against the French enemy. 
This was 1759. Englishmen called it 
annus mirabilis—their year of miracles. 

The tide of triumph had come 
flooding in again, but the ebb was 
soon to follow. America was de- 
manding representation. And this 
demand England refused. She had 
fed for a long time on victories and 
she had no fears for her strength. 
Soon the men who had been allies 
against the French at Fort Duquesne, 


-at Ticonderoga and through the wil- 


derness lands of the Hudson, were set 
against each other, rifle to musket, red 
against the blue. From a century of 
triumph the British army went to the 
defeats of Saratoga and Yorktown. By 
these hard lessons England learnt the 
strength and determination of the men 
she fought. After Saratoga she would 
have given them what they had first 
asked. It was too late. 

; - Continued on Page 62 


THE AGE OF EMPIRE. a braid-heavy admiral’s uniform and the brave lines of H.M.S. Victory, 
Nelson’s famous flagship—preserved at Portsmouth—evoke one of England’s many “finest” hours, the Battle of Tra- 
falgar in 1805. The engagement cost Nelson his life and Napoleon his fleet, and gave England absolute rule of the 
world’s seas. Following Waterloo ten years later, she emerged to true maritime greatness—to the Victorian century of 


colonies, wealth and deep security. The island that once slaved for Rome commanded now a global empire of its own. 


Continued from Page 60 

The shock of the loss of the Amer- 
ican colonies brought England to one 
of the lowest depths of her history. 
“Oh God,” Lord North wrote, “this 
is the end of us.” The land lay sick 
and cynical, her Parliaments corrupt, 
her armed forces degraded, her people 
lethargic and sullen. Sometimes they 
roused themselves to hoot the king as 
he drove out in his carriage. But King 
George, kindly and misjudged, took 
the brave way. He sent for William 
Pitt, the second son of the great Earl 
of Chatham, and made him prime 
minister. Pitt was twenty-four, the 
youngest man in modern times to be 
entrusted with the destiny of a nation. 
The House of Commons greeted the 
news of his appointment with shouts 
of laughter. 

But the king was wiser than his 
Parliament. Pitt was as single of heart 
and hand as Elizabeth. Peace, a 
healthy economy, gradual reform, 
self-respect, these were the paths he 
chose, and under his youthful hus- 
bandry England came to a new green- 
ness. Across the Channel the French 
Revolution had riven the sky of 
Europe. Pitt turned his back on it. 
In the affairs of other nations he had 
no desire to meddle. But among the 
armies of the Republic massing on 
the frontiers of France was a junior 
officer named Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Like Pitt himself, he was the second 
son of a second son. The duel between 
these two was to be long and terrible. 

England never had a deadlier fight 
than her battle against Bonaparte. 


_She was to fight him from the Baltic 
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to Gibraltar, to Egypt, Italy and the 
West Indies. For ten dark years the 
land lay alone and under peril of in- 
vasion. All Europe was Bonaparte’s. 
But against his soaring ambition rose 
the black-and-yellow hulls of the 
king’s ships. Beautiful creatures were 
the 18th Century line-of-battle ships, 
with their towering rigging, their 
carved stern galleries and trim gun- 
ports, But not to Bonaparte. 


A succession of great captains had 
grown up to match their ships— 
Collingwood and Duncan, Jackie 
Jervis, Black Dick Howe and Nelson. 
Nelson, like Pitt, was a sick and ailing 
man. Both might soon die. But they 
knew that Bonaparte’s squat, blue- 
coated figure stood on the cliffs of 
Boulogne where Caesar had once 
stood, and with the same intent. They 
laboured for victory, Nelson in the 
stern cabin of his flagship, Pitt in the 
candlelit rooms of 10 Downing Street. 

In 1805 came Trafalgar. Nelson 
died in this battle. Six months later 
Pitt was also to lay down his life, dy- 
ing from overwork at the age of forty- 
six. But between them they had de- 
livered England. The war swung from 
defence to the offensive. In Spain Sir 
John Moore, in a terrible retreat 
through the iron-hard winter moun- 
tains of Cantabria, brought his starv- 
ing men to the seaport of Corunna. 
There he turned and rent his pursuer, 
Bonaparte’s trusted Soult. The price 
of victory was Moore’s life. Six 
years later came the last act. At 
Waterloo, south of Brussels, the 
Duke of Wellington and the French 
emperor joined battle. Bonaparte had 
with him his proved Old Guard; 
Wellington the men whom he had 
once roughly styled his “infamous 
army.” The fight between these battle 
veterans was desperate. At three in the 
afternoon Bonaparte sent out to Paris 
a communiqué claiming complete 
victory. By nine, his carriage lost and 
on a borrowed horse, he was in flight. 
That night, when Wellington rode 
back through the scene of carnage the 
red-coated wounded, lying in the 
moonlight, raised themselves on their 
elbows to cheer him, After twenty 
years that ghostly cheering was 
Bonaparte’s requiem. 

The country passed from war to 
peace. In Kensington Palace an eight- 
een-year-old girl threw a shawl over 
her nightgown and came downstairs 
to statesmen who kissed her hand and 
told her she was queen of England. 


The girl, the young Victoria, who had 
not yet been born in the year of 
Waterloo, inherited a land fast 
changing. Cartwright had invented 
the power loom, Watt ‘the pressure 
steam engine. In 1825 the first passen- 
ger locomotive, designed by George 
Stephenson, had drawn thirty-eight 
carriages laden with goods and passen- 
gers at the princely speed of twelve 
miles an hour. It was an ugly age, the 
age of the poke bonnet and stovepipe 
trousers, of the heavy-jowled houses of 
the middle classes and the hovels of the 
new industrial poor. Everywhere the 
old and gentle crafts were dying—the 
women spinning at their cottage 
doors, the carpenter with his hand 
lathe, the potter driving his wheel by 
foot. Over the land in their place 
hung the glow of the blast furnaces, 


‘the smoke from mill and factory and 


forge. From them flowed a steady 
stream of goods—coal, ships, pig 
iron, textiles, china, leather, glass. 
And as the trade routes widened, so 
did Britain’s interests. It was the age 
of Empire and pride of Empire. 

At the hub of all this activity sat 
the queen, the stout little matriarch 
in her lace cap and Paisley shawl. The 
girl of Kensington Palace had become 
the old lady of Windsor. She had 
seen her capital city change from 
torches and linkboys to a London of 
murky gas lamps, of hansom cabs 
rattling over the cobbles, of opera 
cloaks and flower girls. She had 
watched the wealth of the world flow 
into her island. About her skirts 
clustered a great family of nations. 
And ahead stretched the new century. 

The mourning guns that sounded 
for Victoria sounded the knell of her 
age. From its careless Edwardian 
dawn, of Ascot and Lords, Wimble- 
don and Henley, the 20th Century 


grew to its dark noon. In the First - 
World War the cost to Britain and her 


Commonwealth was a million dead, 
two million wounded and much 
wealth. Through her troubled peace a 
new and nightmare figure marched— 


Adolf Hitler. When she fought him it 
was to be a fight as deadly, and for a 
time as lonely, as against Bonaparte 
and Philip of Spain. All through the 
golden summer of 1940, when the corn 
ripened early and the orchards were 
heavy with fruit, the struggle for sur- 
vival went on. Against the bombers of 
the Luftwaffe were the slim grey shapes 
of the Spitfire and Hurricane. They 
leapt from the drawingboards and 
from the assembly shops into the skies, 
but it seemed there were never enough 
of them or enough men trained to 
handle them. The sleepless men who 
kept them flying became, in Church- 
ill’s flashing rhetoric, “the few.” 

By spring the Battle of Britain was 
won. The next year the land was to 
gain a mighty ally and, four years later, 
ultimate victory. But, for Britain, the 
peace was a bitter victory of devas- 
tated cities, crumbling economy. The 
wealth of two centuries had vanished. 
The Empire, the great pride of Victo- 
rian days, lay shrunk and weakened. 

But not all was gone. Tennyson, 
eighty years ago, had written words 
for the English people in this hour. 


Though much is taken, much abides, 
and though 

We are not now that strength which 
in old days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which 
we are we are. 


It may be that the world now stands 
at the threshold of a new atomic age. 
And new eras—the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion—have always struck fresh fire 
from the British people. England’s 
path was never a steady upward 
march to the heights, but rather a 
series of, sudden leaps into greatness 
and of plunges back into the dark. 

Failure and triumph, noonday and 
dark, ebb and flow—this had always 
been the pattern of the past, the 
rhythm of England’s history. Caesar, 
walking on the cliffs of Boulogne two 
thousand years ago, began a story 
stillinthe making, = THE ENr 
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THE 
ESSENTIAL 
JOHN BULL 


by Peter Fleming 


WITH DETERMINATION undiminished John Bull 
steps firmly forward into the modern world. His past 

as a domineering empire builder behind him like a huge shadow, 
this great English character today isa businessman- 
salesman-worker-exporter, a hustler carving a new place for 
England in a new world. He is as modern as a jet plane 

and yet quintessentially English: the umbrella, 

the bowler, and the seal of royal patronage remain. 


@ “One would think,” wrote Wash- 
ington Irving, “that, in personifying 
itself, a nation would picture some- 
thing grand, heroic and imposing, but 
it is characteristic of the peculiar 
humour of the English, and of their 
love for what is blunt, comic and fa- 
miliar, that they have embodied their 
national oddities in the figure of a 
sturdy, corpulent old fellow with red 
waistcoat, leather breeches and a 
stout oaken cudgel.” 

Although by British standards John 
Bull is a bit of a parvenu, being less 
than 250 years old, he shares with 
many other British institutions origins 
which are fortuitous and forgotten 
and make practically no sense at all. 
He started life as the protagonist of 
a satire by Dr. John Arbuthnot, pub- 
lished in 1712, with the title Law is a 
Bottomless Pit. 1 have not read this 
work, nor do I know anybody who 
has; but it must have been interna- 
tional in scope, for the other characters 
included a Frenchman called Lewis 
Baboon and a Dutchman called 
Nicholas Frog. The author’s unflat- 
tering choice of animals to typify his 
country’s European neighbours ‘is a 
symptom of that tendency to xeno- 
phobia to which John Bull has always 
been prone. 

I do not know whether Uncle 
Sam, with whom he has obvious affini- 
ties, has in the last fifty years lost any 
of his quasi-heraldic status, but I am 
quite sure that John Bull has. In mo- 
ments of crisis he is still liable to ap- 
pear in a Punch cartoon with his 
bulldog at his heels; but just as Mr. 
Punch and Toby have lost their tra- 
ditional place on the cover of that 
periodical, John Bull has long dis- 
appeared from the cover of a maga- 
zine which bears his name and which 
was founded in 1906 by an able swin- 
dler name Horatio Bottomley. 

He is, let us face it, out of date as 
an imago. His waistcoat made out of 
the Union Jack, his leather breeches, 
his cudgel—these are like the odds 
and ends of fancy dress which are 
kept in a chest on the nursery landing 
and used when the children play cha- 
rades. As the children grow up the 
vogue for charades languishes, and 
the quaint finery, acclaimed so often 
in the ebullient, firelit evenings of 
long ago, dwindles to a mere relic, 
preserved for sentimental reasons in 
an odour of moth balls. 

Yet it is not because the British 
character has changed in the last cen- 
tury or two that John Bull has lost his 
ex officio status as its personification. 
The qualities—and the defects—which 
he embodied are still there; but 
changing tastes and growing sophisti- 
cation or, if you like, self-conscious- 
ness, and an outward humility which 
was not conspicuous in the 18th and 
19th Centuries, have conspired against 


the stout, bluff, uncompromising yeo- 
man in the jingoistic waistcoat. Al- 
though, as Washington Irving pointed 
out, he is neither grand, heroic nor 
imposing, he is a little more self- 
assertive, a little more pompous than 
befits a representative of his country 
today. 

It would, however, be a grave mis- 
take to suppose, because John Bull 
appears less frequently in cartoons, is 
less frequently referred to by orators 
and leader writers and is less likely to 
figure in a historical pageant or- 
ganised by the Women’s Institute to 
raise funds for the church roof, that 
he is no longer with us. You meet him 
everywhere. 

One morning last autumn, soon 
after Russia launched her first satel- 
lites, I was walking along the Strand. 
The lunchtime edition of the evening 
papers had just come on the streets. 
The raison d’étre of the lunchtime 
edition is to provide readers with 
runners, starting stock-market prices 
and tips for the day’s race meetings. 
Unless something sensational has hap- 
pened since the morning papers went 
to press a few hours previously, the 
front-page news is apt to be rather 
trivial. “London Bus Smash” is the 
sort of thing you are apt to read on the 
posters, or “Fog Holds Up Traffic” 
or “TV Star Taken Ill.”’ On that morn- 
ing all the posters carried the words 
“Sputnik Over The Channel.” 

That, I would suggest, was pure 
John Bull. The English Channel be- 
tween Calais and Dover is just over 
twenty miles wide; the Russian satel- 
lite was circling the earth at a speed 
of 18,500 miles an hour and at a 
height of 500—600 miles. To report its 
transit over the Channel was an act of 
sublime inanity. Yet to the sub- 
editor who wrote the headline, and 
to the thousands of ‘citizens who 
read it, it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world. It put the morn- 
ing’s news in perspective. Nobody 
saw anything ridiculous about it. 


London, or anyhow central Lon- 
don, is now a cosmopolitan city. Its 
native character has been submerged, 
and when I go there once a week from 
my home in Oxfordshire. I almost 
have the sensation of going abroad, 
or at least of visiting a place whose 
status as a centre of pilgrimage has 
blurred and perhaps even modified its 
Britishness. Although you can find 
John Bull there, as I did on that morn- 
ing in the Strand, he is more readily 
encountered in the country. 

Last year Mr. Drew Middleton, the 
London correspondent of the New 
York Times, published an admirable 
book called These are the British. In 
it he wrote: “Physically, Merrie 
England, the country Wordsworth 

Continued on Page 193 
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WORLD 


by V. S. Pritchett 


@“. .. this little world”: in that 
phrase, from the famous passage in 
Richard IT, Shakespeare defined Eng- 
land simply and forever. The small- 
ness of England is absurd, frightening 
and exquisite. It is a little sea garden. 
It is the toy country of millions of 
smaall, neatly painted houses with mil- 
lions of small polished windows shin- 
ing after rain, thousands of little green 
fields, of little green woods. The gar- 
dens are small, the famous rivers are 
small, the distances between villages 
and towns are small; no hill rises to 
much more than three thousand feet 
and most are less than eight hundred. 
Small motorcars travel down narrow, 
winding roads, small locomotives 
draw small railway wagons. A man 
living a mile from a village or a few 
miles from a town considers himself 
to be in solitude. 

How has it come about that an 
island so trivial and so private, a mere 
six hundred miles long, and, at its 
widest, not much more than three 
hundred, should have become, until 
fifty years ago, the wealthiest and 
most powerful in the world? And if 
that is not true now, the most densely 
populated country in the world after 
Belgium? The traveller who looks at 
the English landscape and considers 
the English character ought never to 
forget this. The moment he flies into 
the mist that on most days is streaked 
across this island, the moment he 
faces the long array of chalk at Dover 
or picks out the statue of Drake on 
the Hoe at Plymouth, or passes the 
Needles off Southampton, he is about 
to enter a country where people are 
shoulder to shoulder. The desire for 

Continued on Page 68 
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CORNWALL. The romantic 
southwest tip of England, fabled as 
a land of rugged seafarers, can be 
gently pastoral as well, with sheep 
grazing on a hill that overlooks a 
cozy clump of woods and a quilt- 
work sweep of carefully tilled plots. 
This is a view near Looe, a quiet 
little port west of Plymouth, but it 
is a familiarone repeated throughout 
the length and breadth of the island. 
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Continued from Page 66 
privacy, the gambits for avoiding ac- 
quaintance are understandable. 


When Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica he can be ‘said to have created 
Britain also, for he moved the island 
to the centre or crossroads of the 
world. Since then, all sea traffic across _ 
the Atlantic has had to come this way 
for its shortest routes; the situation 
has been little changed by air travel. 
Set free by Columbus, the British dis- 
covered their Atlantic, non-European 
countenance, 

As a result, the Englishman stands 
between two worlds, living by both. 
He is a European with a difference. 
You can prove to him that he is a 
European who has got his civil insti- 
tutions from the Anglo-Saxon north 
and his Christianity and culture from 
the ancient Mediterranean; but he 
will insist that he is a fortress afloat off 
the European coast, unconquered 
since the 11th Century, and looking 
across the Atlantic to the countries his 
race has founded, or his ancestors 
have explored and exploited. He is a 
man facing two ways. In this, where 
he is chauvinistic, he has a national 
pride; he knows by long experience 
what it is to be admired, envied and 
hated, to make profits, commit crimes, 
to forgive those he has injured, to take 
punishment and laugh at himself. The 
songs of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas are full of national self-mock- 
ery. For behind the figure of the Brit- 
ish as a figure of power, there is an- 
other: the kind, good-humoured man 
of the small island. 

Islanders who live close to the great 
land masses develop an intense, de- 
fensive, local individuality; they live 
in continual fear of conquest. The 
British are nationally united because, 
in the last four hundred years, they 
have been in terror of Continental 
despots like Philip II of Spain, 
Louis XIV and Napoleon in France 
and, in our time, Hitler. Fear of this 
kind creates resolution and the spirit 
of aggression. In the late Middle Ages, 
the British were continually invading 
France, and when the long effort 
failed, their energies turned towards 
the New World. In milder times this 
aggressive spirit has become no more 
than a fruitful outburst against the 
claustrophobia which affects people 
on small islands, and especially one 
where the grey and relatively sunless 
climate turns the mind in upon itself. 
We are liable to burst out. The man 
who delivers my whisky dresses up 
like a gentleman once a year, to let 
himself go in Monte Carlo. 

Another important basic fact is that 
no place in Britain is more than 
seventy-five miles from tidal water; 
the frontier is the sea. One can see 

Continued on Page 70 


. EAST ANGLIA. A flat and 
water-tattered domain is the bulge 
of English land that faces the Euro- 
pean Lowlands across the North 
Sea; even the windmills bear out 
the impression of another Holland. 
This is the region known as Norfolk 
Broads, a spiderweb of waterways 
appealing specially to fishermen 
and lovers of smooth-water sailing. 
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how much of British life has looked 
outward by the names of many of the 
little suburban villas: Durban, Poona, 
Kimberley, Nairobi, Waterloo. Or by 
the sames of the streets in the seaports. 


The main overriding difference in 
England is between North and South. 
The river Trent cuts English character 
in two. It passes through Notting- 
ham—the region called “The Duker- 
ies’ because so many dukes have es- 
tates there—and turning northeast, 
runs into the Humber near Hull, the 
port for the Baltic. The North makes; 
heavy industry is there. The South 
rules; the Queen and the government 
are in the South. The Queen speaks in 
the standard southern English accent 
of the upper classes. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are in the South. 

The Southerner is gentler, more 
leisurely in manner, wittier, more 
self-concealing, more formal, politic 
and reserved than the Northerner. He 
is a bit of a snob, in all classes. If he 
is well off he conceals the fact. He is 
inclined to disparage himself. The 
Northerner calls him “soft.” But if this 
north-south division is true of the 
people in a very general way, the land- 
scape division of the country is really 
made by a line drawn from the mouth 
of the River Tweed on the northeast 
to Lands End in the southwest. The 
hills and mountains are mainly west 
of that line. East of it, lie smaller 
hills, green plains and marshes. 

Yet east or west, pastureland or sea 
marsh, moor or mountain, the delight 
of England is in the intimate and con- 
tinual changes of a man-made land- 
scape. It is the most gardened country 
on earth. The roads are rarely straight 
for more than a mile or so; there is al- 
ways surprise at the next corner. One 
moment the land is arable, the next it 
is water meadow or heath. We are in 
an island of oak woods. The beeches 
have their tall aisles in Buckingham- 
shire close to the Thames; the willow 
hangs over the small rivers and mill- 
races of East Anglia, the counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex that bulge 
out into the North Sea or “German 
Ocean.” The poplar whitens against 
the slaty sky, the ash hangs in all the 
lanes, and the elm, the chestnut, the 
sycamore and hornbeam are in every 
hedgerow. The South is a country of 
hawthorn hedges. We live in a place 
of hanging woods, coppices, brakes 
and dells. Only in the flat country of 
the Fens southeast of Lincoln—a very 
Dutch part of England on the East 
coast protected by dykes—does one 
see trees scattered singly, like separate 
people in long vistas, with the east 
windand the dyke water between them. 

The English counties are countries 
in themselves. Begin at Canterbury in 

Continued on Page 72 
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BRITONS ALL. No mold, no 
common stamp represses the Eng- 
lish people, even though they live 
packed shoulder to shoulder. They 
are a race of clear-cut individuals 
among whom the eccentric is allowed 
his wacky way, the aristocrat never 
hesitates to be different, and the com- 
moner has a taste for the uncommon. 


TORQUAY: Members of a “‘bowls” club 
take their game seriously, 
even to wearing a special uniform. 
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ETON: A trio of schoolboys, in tailcoats 
and white ties, head for chapel. 


GREENWICH: Personal guards of the Queen 
pose before the Cutty Sark. 


KENILWORTH: A conyent student halts her bike 
in @ setting reminiscent of Scott. 


BATH: The spa is full of retired but 
quite individual characters. 


KENT: Saturday afternoon brings out a quartet of 
cricket lovers to the common at Bearsted. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT: Sir John Wedgwood WINDSOR: The Queen and her children wait NOTTINGHAM: Harry Wheatcroft and 
fondly handles some of his handsome output. for Prince Philip to shine at polo. some of his 400,000 blooms. 
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Kent, in the extreme southeast, in the 
fruit garden of England, and work 
your way through the widest stretch of 
‘Southern England to Cornwall in the 
extreme west. The River Medway still 
traditionally divides the legendary 
Kentish man from the equally legend- 
ary Man of Kent—the man of the 
cherry orchards, netting his trees to 
keep off the birds, in agony about the 
late frosts—the ‘‘frosties,”” as coun- 
try people call them—that are the 
curse of English agriculture. The rus- 
set towns and flint oast houses or hop 
kilns of Kent change to the birch 
woods of Surrey, adjoining Kent on 
the west, a county given to stock- 
brokers and those golden, hearty, 
tennis-playing girls whose forearm 
drives John Betjeman has celebrated 
in his poem, A Subaltern’s Love Song: 


“Oh! full Surrey twilight! 
importunate band! 
Oh! strongly adorable tennis girl’s 
hand!” 


Vast Hampshire, just west of Sur- 
rey, has its sandy heaths and those 
lovely houses on the Sussex border 
that some think as remarkable as the 
chateaux of the Loire; it has also its 
large nondescript population of squat- 
ters, eking out a hard independent 
living on a few ugly acres. In Hamp- 
shire are the chalk downs and the 
hangars on wooded cliffs where Gil- 
bert White wrote the most English of 
small English classics: Natural History 
and Antiquities of Selborne. White is 
a model for the eccentricity of the 
English country clergy—the oddest 
race in the country. All through Kent 
and Hampshire, and adjoining Sussex, 
Wiltshire and Dorset run the bold 
chalk downs, rising like smooth green 
whales from the beech woods. Pause at 
Jane Austen’s Winchester, in Hamp- 
shire. It is vivid to me, not only be- 
cause of the cathedral but because 
there, the only time in my life, I saw a 
judge put on the black cap and con- 
demn a man to death. It was a scene 
of horror from Thomas Hardy, but 
brought up to date in macabre fashion 
by press photographers who walked 
backward, like a court, before the 
mother of the murderer and the 
mother of his victim as they left the 
courtroom. I can still smell the bril- 
liantine on the hair of the police. Sol- 
diers were singing in the barracks 
nearby and the afternoon traffic of the 
cathedral town spanked on its way to 
Southampton. 

Those chalk downs run north to 
Salisbury Plain, to Avebury and 
Stonehenge (they are pimpled by 
scores of burial mounds left by the 
people of the Stone Age and the 
Bronze); and southward into Hardy’s 
Dorset, where the Gothic-looking 

Continued on Page 74 
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BRITONS ACTIVE. mn al- 
most anything they do, the English 
show a flair for form and pomp—in 
the uniform of a palace guard, in a 
civil servant’s impeccable getup, 
even in an egghead’s notion of tak- 
ing a girl and a chessboard out to 
the park. These are some English 
“types” as seen from the outside, 
in their protective and deceptive— 
yet somehow colorful—uniformity. 
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SOLDIER: Jn full regalia, a Coldstream Guardsman does his 


stint outside St. James’s Palace. 


CIVIL SERVANT: Neither crisis nor disaster 
can stay him from correct dress. 


GATEKEEPER: Rain or no, a friendly welcome 
at a National Trust building. 


CHIMNEY SWEEP: Armed with his tools, 
he prepares for another sooty day. 


BUSINESSMAN: James Russell is the height 


SCULPTOR: Henry Moore in his studio 
3 of sports-car elegance in an automobile built for two. 


surrounded by his contemporary pieces. 


PROFESSOR: En route to the year’s 
dazzling finish—Honors Day at Cambridge. 


DOG LOVERS: Af sheep-dog trials in Hyde Park, 
contestants and masters await the judges’ verdict. 


COAL MINER: A blackened digger 
attacks his victuals at East Durham. 
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CONSTABLE: P. C. Pinchin became SPORTSMEN: Soccer or chess, a park 
a village bobby because of his name. in the Lake District is great for outdoor play. have their fun on Saturday afternoon. 
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stone cottages remind one that part of 
the variety of the English villages de- 
pends on the fact that they were built 


‘in styles, changing from century to 


century, by local men using local 
brick and stone. All these counties 
have their vestiges of dialect and their 
own accents. The radio is levelling 
this out; but the traveller who buys a 
post card in a village shop or listens in 
the village pub, will notice that the 
people talk two languages. They fall 
back into the dialect of their child- 
hood (English people fall very easily 
into the talk of childhood) when they 
drop into craftiness or are telling 
comic stories against each other. Rus- 
tic phrases like “Be ’e talking to we?” 
are the language of succulent local 
comedy. It keeps the stranger at arm’s 
length too. I once saw a la-di-da fel- 
low go into a seaside taproom and call 
out cheerfully to the players, “I see 
you like playing shove ha’penny 
heah.” The fishermen went on playing 
and, after a very long and freezing 
time, the oldest of them took his pipe 
out of his mouth and replied: ‘““Some 
of us buggers be bloody artists at it.” 
It was the war of town and country, 
between local and stranger. 

The mass life of England is not 
prim; indeed one wonders how Puri- 
tanism ever got started here. It was 
strongest on the righteous eastern side 
of the country, where the earliest 
Christian missionaries and abbots in- 
stalled themselves. Rural England all 
over is free-spoken and earthy and 
lazy-voiced. As you travel westward 
you notice the ‘I’ changing to ‘‘Oi,” 
the r’s burrrichly ; in Somerset “cider” 
still becomes “‘zoider” and the words 
soften. Travelling in a straight line 
westward through Berkshire, Wilt- 
shire, Somerset, Devon to Cornwall, 
getting off the Wiltshire chalk onto 
the brilliant pink soil of Somerset and 
then onto the deep chocolate soil of 
Devonshire, you notice that speech 
has dawdled almost to a dream on the 
lips of those pink and creamy-skinned 
Devonshire girls with their dark-blue 
eyes and dimpled, double-chinned 
smiles. They call you “dear” and 
“love” in the shops and you almost 
believe they love you. 

The village inn is still the place to 
see the main country types. The eve- 
ning is the time when the beer flows 
and the pipe tobacco is strong. I think 
of a Wiltshire inn in a valley of water 
meadows, bad in the winter fogs. One 
of the first in is an old man who is one 
of the few surviving thatchers in the 
county. He is notable for his huge 
boots and distorted feet, and likes a 
joke about them. In his youth he had 
walked all over England from job to 
job and had a few fights on the road, 
but now he and an old widow, who 

Continued on Page 76 
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YORKSHIRE. The fishing vil- 
lage of Robin Hood’s Bay fits 
snugly in the crook of a massive 
arm of land known as South Cheek, 
looking to it for protection from 
the sea. At last “discovered” by 
vacationers as an unusual resort, 
the quaintly gabled settlement still 
looks like something frozen in 
a perfect moment of past time. 
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polices him and her neighbours from 
the cottage window, are mostly at 
home looking at TV. That does not 
keep him from his couple of pints—a 
couple being five or six. There is the 
tall lean woodcutter, father of six and 
of many by-blows, a handsome fellow 
and in the money. There is a gardener 
who was a shepherd in Patagonia and 
speaks Spanish. The talk is dull at 
first: the estimates of the weather 
which absorb so much of English talk 
(for it changes every few hours), the 
eternal talk of onions and broccoli. 
The cricket team enters in flannels and 
blazers; the garage man plays bar 
billiards. Four van drivers are playing 
darts, and at harvesttime there may be 
men travelling from farm to farm with 
their combine. The inn is run by aman 
from Cumberland with a pretty wife 
who is the queen of the local dances. 
Their daughter is a fashion artist. 
There is the usual strange English 
spinster in pull-over and trousers, 
guarded by a huge Airedale dog. She 
is mad about horses. A lady, she en- 
joys “drinking up” with the men. 
There is the deplorable Irish lady with 
her blue, doll’s eyes, her racing tips 
and her jockey. 

_ Next door, in a private bar full of 
flowers, are two respectable women 
from the post office drinking a glass of 
black stout which makes them swell 
into an even greater appearance of re- 
spectability. It is needed. For they 
must affect not to hear the language 
or notice the behaviour of the eccen- 
tric cavalry colonel who has a com- 
pulsion every few minutes to shout— 
even when stone sober—“Stand to 
your horses,” as a mysterious, deeply 
private contribution to the talk. It is a 
tolerated madness. He has a test pilot 
with him, a dandy who likes to kiss the 
ladies’ hands and offer them a large 
door key. It is, he says, ‘“‘the key to my 
heart,”’ Before addressing the colonel 
he always uses the old R.A.F. catch 
phrase: “Colonel, may I drop the 
‘sir’ socially?” 

These people are well on the way to 
becoming “characters”; as for the 
villagers, they are a canny clan; all are 
related; all know every detail of one 
another’s lives. The men have, most 
of them, been overseas. It is the pub- 
lican’s distinction that he was once 
asked to a circumcision party in 
Turkey. “Ah felt awkward,” he says. 


Rich cities strung across southern 
England, like Canterbury, Winchester, 
Salisbury, Wells and Exeter, establish 
the type of the cathedral town. The 

.achievements of moneyed men, not 
the merits of the saints, are celebrated 
in the elaborate epitaphs and tombs 
of the cathedrals. The British worship 
position and power. New red suburbs 

Continued on Page 126 
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DURHAM. The great cathedral 
dedicated to Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin rises above the Wear River, 
an impressive Norman-stylere- 
minder of the last time England 
was invaded. The huge church was 
begun in 1093, only a géneration 
after the Conquest; today it is a 
monument to England’s durability. 
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®@ Two years ago a young Englishman 
came to the town in South Italy where 
I was living and fell in love with our 
most beautiful girl, who was called 
Francesca. He courted her, married 
her, and carried her off to England, all 
in a fortnight. It was difficult to get 
him a marriage licence in so short a 
time, but they were such a handsome 
couple that both the archbishop and 
the mayor relented, especially when I 
told them that the young Englishman 
came from a very good family. 

Francesca wrote to me from Eng- 
land to say how happy she was. Then 
she wrote again and I saw that things 
were going wrong. She said that she 
did not understand the English, but 
it was clear that she meant she did 
not understand her husband. 

Sadder and sadder letters followed 
and I did not know what to reply. 
Then came an angry one. Her hus- 
band, she said, was a prig. ““When I 
talk of love-making, he blushes !”’ she 
wrote, spreading the words over half 
a sheet of writing paper. 

Then I knew what I had to do. I 
wrote her a reply. A year later she sent 
it back to me, saying it had helped her 
so much, it was my duty to give it to 
the next local girl who married an 
Englishman, but this time before the 
wedding. That is my testimonial. 
Here is the letter. 

Francesca had lost the first page— 
she loses most things, because she is 
as scatterbrained as she is beautiful— 
but I remember that I began by ur- 
gently recommending her to go 
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by Aubrey Menen 


straightaway and see a very English 
play that was then running in London. 

“In the second act [I wrote], a man 
and a woman will be alone together 
on the stage and they will begin a love 
scene. Do not expect too much. He 
will not gaze into her eyes and say, 
‘Lady, by yonder blessed moon I 
swear. .. .’ He will look at his boots. 
She will not put her arms around his 
neck and say, ‘O swear not by the 
moon, th’ inconstant moon.’ She will 
lay the tips of the fingers of one hand 
on the lapel of his jacket, and stare 
silently over his shoulder at the 
chimneypiece. 

“IT know that you cried when you 
saw Romeo and Juliet on television 
and, as the announcer correctly said, 
Shakespeare was an Englishman. 
But you must remember that he made 
almost all of his great lovers for- 
eigners—Italians, Greeks, Bohemians, 
and so forth. But these two actors are 
representing English people. They will 
not say beautiful things. He may say 
‘Sylvia’ .that is her name), then he will 
fall silent. She may say ‘Henry’ (this is 
his name) and then she, too, will fall 
silent. Nothing more may be said for 
half a minute. Incredulous as you may 
be, you are witnessing a scene of love 
and passion. You may conclude that 
English actors are the worst in the 
world. On the contrary, they are gen- 
erally agreed to be the best. 

“It may help you to understand 
what is going on if you recall that 
colour film of Oriental dancing which 
we saw together in Naples. I remem- 


ber your surprise when you learned 


that when the dancer bent back two. 


fingers and waggled his eyebrows, it 
meant that he had just created the 
universe, It is much the same here: 
When the lover looks at his boots, it 
means that he is in the grip of desires 
that may verge on the frenzied. When 
she touches his lapel, she is not admir- 
ing his tailoring. She is not thinking of 
his clothes at all. It is quite the other 
way about. She is thinking of being 
ravished. 

“When they mutter each  other’s 
names, it is not to help the audience 
identify the characters. It is to tell 
their listeners that they both find 
themselves moved by appetites that 
almost certainly will lead to a breach 
of good form. That is why, after the 
half a minute of silence, she will say, 
‘Henry, what shall we do?’ You may 
feel like rising in your seat and telling 
them in brisk Neapolitan. You should 
restrain yourself. She is not seeking 
information on the facts of life. She is 
expressing to an appreciative audience 
the sorrow of all genteel English: 
namely, that a gentleman can cer- 
tainly be distinguished from a lady, 
but only in a manner which is both 
vulgar and coarse. 

“But I hear you protesting that 
there are Italian gentlemen and Italian 


ladies and they do not behave in this _ 


fashion. The Duchess of P. is the 
arbiter of good form, but she is not 
afraid of being thought vulgar be- 
cause she has the instincts of a 
woman. The Principe of D. is a very 


great gentleman, but when he makes 
love he does not stop to look at his 
boots. He is, as we all know, only too 
ready to take them off. ‘ 

‘All this is quite true, but you must 
be patient, for the sake of your hus- 
band: and listen while I tell you why 
love makes the English blush. 

“First, try this experiment. One 
day, give your husband a kiss and 
then ask him suddenly who are the 
three most famous women in English 
history. He will tell you that they are 
Boadicea, Queen Elizabeth I, and 
Queen Victoria. Look them up in the 
encyclopedia. You will find that 
Boadicea dyed her face blue to make 
herself look terrifying and then drove 
a chariot with scythes which cut off 
men’s legs. Elizabeth, you will find, 
was known as the Virgin Queen; and 
the first man ever to treat Victoria as 
a woman, as distinct from the Queen 
and a wife, was Disraeli, who was not 
really English, and in any case did not 
believe a word he said. If you press 
your husband to name one magnificent 
trollop, one famous concubine, one 
flagrantly womanly woman, he may 
recall Nell Gwyn. If you ask him to 
tell you what she did, he will tell you 
that she sold oranges. 

“Why has your husband so little in- 
terest in the more fascinating part of 
history? It is because he went to a 
very good-public school. He was sent 
there when he was fourteen and he 
stayed there until he was nearly 
eighteen years old. Your brother Aldo 

Continued on Page 150 
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THE JOLLY LOSERS 


by Eric Ambler 


® In and around the Boulevard Saint- 
Michel in Paris there are a number of 
men’s shops. Most of them sell cheap 
suits, and in the windows are groups 
of bronze-complexioned effigies dis- 
playing the stock. These shops cater 
to the denizens of the Latin Quarter 
and the suits are anything but con- 
servative in cut and design. No Eng- 
lishman would be seen dead in any of 
them. 

Yet, almost all the price tickets 
and show cards are in a kind of Eng- 
lish, and the words “sport” and 
“sporting” are freely used. 

“Le English Sport” announces the 
price ticket on a leather windbreaker 
that might have been designed by 
Hermann Goering for a boar-hunting 
expedition. An acid-green flannel job 
with no lapels on the jacket offers it- 
self as “Le cricket Norfolk.” “‘Trés 
sporting, frés anglais, presque knock- 
out!” enthuses the show card on a 
hairy tweed that looks as if it would 
still stand up without the model in- 
side it. 

Now there is no suggestion, either 
hinted or even remotely implied, that 
these suits are imported or made from 
English cloth. These are French suits, 
in French styles, for Frenchmen. 
“English,” “sport” and “sporting” 
are simply words that in association 
evoke for many Europeans ideas of 
clean-limbed, masculine excellence 
just as surely as, for their children, 
snow, reindeer and an old man with 
a long white beard evoke ideas of 
Christmas, “‘Sport,” wrote a French- 
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man who seems not to have heard of 
Shakespeare, Milton or Keats, ‘‘is the 
poetry of the English.” 

Naturally, most English visitors to 
Paris find these shops funny. But 
make no mistake. What they find 
funny is the misuse of English sport- 
ing terms and the sartorial outrages 
to which they are applied. In the 
foreigners’ tacit acceptance of the 
ideal of the sporting Englishman and 
English sportsmanship few of them 
see anything amusing. It is an ideal 
they accept themselves, implicitly. 

The English attitude to sport, in- 
deed, is based upon a number of ata- 
vistic assumptions and beliefs so 
deeply embedded in the culture that 
they are rarely submitted to even the 
most superficial examination. 

For example, there is the assump- 
tion that sport is really an English in- 
vention. 

Few Englishmen, of course, would 
be daring (or stupid) enough to make 
such a claim, or even to bring it into 
consciousness; but that is what most 
Englishmen feel on the subject. It is 
the feeling which is working when an 
Englishman says casually: ‘After all, 
we’ve always been a sporting nation.” 
He is not referring to field sports, the 
“huntin’, shootin’ and fishin’” of the 
gentry, nor to golf, tennis or athletics; 
he means the English sports of foot- 
ball and cricket; and he believes that 
he is uttering a truism. 

If pressed to justify it he would 
probably mumble something about 
classical games and the Roman colo- 


nisation of Britain, and then cite the 
case of Sir Francis Drake playing 
bowls before the defeat of the Ar- 
mada. He would, almost certainly, 
end by quoting, solemnly or face- 
tiously, according to taste, the Duke 
of Wellington’s dictum that the battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton. Anyone who suggested 
to him that sport and sportsmanship, 
as he understands those terms, are 
conceptions of the Victorian era, 
might receive a courteous hearing, 
but could scarcely hope to carry con- 
viction. 

“We have always been a sporting 
nation.” 

And there is more than a bland in- 
difference to historic fact in this. A 
further assumption, and a pretty cool 
one at that, also lurks there: only the 
English comprehend the mystique of 
true sportsmanship, and this compre- 
hension is part of their national heri- 
tage, like a talent for seafaring. 


To set the Cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes, 


The poet was writing about cricket, 
a game that has been responsible for 
a great deal of quasi-religious verse. 

Until the beginning of the 19th 
Century, cricket was a game played 
mostly on village greens in what are 
now called the Home Counties of 
England—those immediately around 
London—as well as on a few of the 
school playing fields, 


The strange thing about cricket was 
that during the 18th Century it grad- 
ually acquired a democratic quality 
that placed it in a special category 
among sports. In an age when the 
divisions between the social classés 
were rigidly fixed and men sincerely 
believed that each one had a fixed 
station in life into which “it had 
pleased God to call him,” cricket was 
almost the only pastime in which it 
was customary and permissible for 
country gentlemen to mix with yeo- 
men, tradesmen and other hoi polloi 
on more or less equal terms. 

Die-hards, of course, were always 
denouncing it as a vulgar game, de- 
meaning to a gentleman. If the battle 
of Waterloo was indeed won on the 
playing fields of Eton, the victory 
owed nothing to the school authori- 
ties. When a team from Eton played 
Westminster in 1796, Doctor Heath, 
the headmaster of Eton, showed what 
he thought of cricket by summoning 
the team when they returned from the 
match and soundly flogging every 
single member of it. 

Football was even less respectable. 

“T cannot consider the game of 
football as being at all gentlemanly. 
It is a game which the common people 
of Yorkshire are particularly ad- 
dicted to, the tips of their shoes being 
shod. with iren: and frequently death 
has been known to ensue from the 
severity of the blows inflicted thereby.” 

That was written, and by an Eto- 
nian, in 1831—sixteen years after 

Continued on Page 160 
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@ A minute’s walk across the Palace 
of Westminster from the House of 
Commons is the House of Lords— 
the Keep, so to speak, of the Peerage. 
Here you might have seen at the turn 
of the year a body of anxious men, 
once the more privileged class in 
Britain, glumly holding a council of 
war about their future. To reform or 
not to reform—it isa January dilemma 
which besets classes as well as in- 
dividuals. And the House of Lords, 
with its nine-hundred-year-old his- 
tory has, after anxious debate, de- 
cided on a few hesitant reforms—life 
peerages, women members and ex- 
pense allowances for its members. 

“Dukes, marquesses, earls, and so 
on, will be washed up in three genera- 
tions,” said the fifty-three-year-old 
Marquess of Bath recently. He was 
thinking more of the financial burden 
of belonging to the landed peerage 
than of its constitutional future. When 
his father died in 1946, the State took 
three quarters of his million-pound es- 
tate. On top of that, he has to spend 
£5000 a year to maintain his ancestral 
home, Longleat, an eighty-room 
structure of the 16th Century. 

The peerage has fallen on hard 
times—relatively at any rate. Few 
provincial peers fail to claim the 
three-guinea daily allowance for ex- 
penses in attending the House of 
Lords. And peers from London like 
Lord Gorell, who recently com- 
plained that peers are expected to 
give their time for nothing, are ag- 
grieved at being entitled only to one 
shilling, fourpence for their tube fare. 

If numbers were all, the British 
peerage would now be at the height 
of its powers. For, while there were 
only 593 peers in 1900, today there are 
883, including 25 dukes, 27 mar- 
quesses, and 147 earls. It is a form of 
social inflation which the elder peers— 
that is, those with the older lineages— 
don’t like one bit. The increase is 
largely due to two Prime Ministers, 
the Liberal Lloyd George (later Earl 
Lloyd George) and the Socialist 
Clement Attlee (later Earl Attlee), 
who were anxious to have more sup- 
porters in the House of Lords, which 
had fallen into the hands of the Tories. 
Thus, nearly one third of the existing 
British peerages were created in the 
20th Century by Liberal and Socialist 
Prime Ministers. And it was Mr. Lloyd 
George who introduced the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911 which effectively 
curbed the hitherto absolute power of 
the Lords to throw out bills from the 
Commons. 

Today on the red benches of the 
Upper House you can see at one ex- 
treme Lord Salisbury, a descendant of 
the Cecils, whose history goes back to 
Queen Elizabeth I and whose arms 
consist of six escutcheons, sable, 

Continued on Page 84 
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THE NOBLE TOME s 


by Maurice Edelman, M.P. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


THE MOST REVEREND and Right Honourable Geoffrey Francis Fisher, the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of all England, in the chapel attached to his 
residence, Lambeth Palace in London. As head of the Established Church and leading spir- 
itual peer, His Grace sits in the House of Lords, and when he speaks commands attention. 


Although the Queen is titular head of the church, it is he who crowns the sovereign. 


THE MOST HONOURABLE the Marquess of Cholmondeley in his London 
home in Kensington Palace Gardens, wearing the grand full dress that marks him as Eng- 
land’s Lord Great Chamberlain. In this capacity, as one of the nation’s resplendent Great 
Officers of State, His Lordship runs Westminster Palace, in particular the House of Lords, 


and discharges many archaic ceremonial duties, such as dressing the king on Coronation day. 
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charged with a lion rampant, a cres- 
cent gules for difference, and a con- 
ger’s head erased, with the family 
—moito Sero sed Serio (Late but in 
Earnest); and at the other extreme 
Baron Adams, formerly Mr. John 
Jackson Adams, an official of the 
Northern Gas Board ennobled in 
1949, who chose as his motto Labor 
omnia vincit and for his arms a 
heraldic design consisting of cog 
wheels, a miner holding a lamp and 
pickaxe and a farm worker with a 
pitchfork. In between, the spectrum 
of complexions ranges from the aris- 
tocratic pallor of men proud of their 
descent from the illegitimate sons of 
Charles II, to the commoner flush of 
what has irreverently been called 
“The Beerage,”’ the wealthy brewers 
who joined the Lords as the New Men 
of the early 20th Century. But abun- 
dance is nor everything, and today the 
peers are fighting a battle against 
death duties, taxation and egalitarian 
levellers to keep their place in the 
social order. 

But first of all, let us.see what the 
peerage really is. In broad terms, a 
oeer is a member of one of the degrees 
of nobility—in the United Kingdom 
a duke, marquess, earl, viscount or 
baron. The story of the peerage is one 
of slow emergence, the consolidation 
of rights and privileges from custom, 
of a high noon that lasted from the 
late Tudors to Queen Victoria, and a 
gloomy reorientation in the 20th 
Century, It is an error to think of the 
British aristocracy as a proud body of 
men and women who can trace an 
unbroken ancestry to 1066, Not more 
than fourteen peers can trace their 
titles beyond the mediaeval Wars of 
the Roses, which Prof. G. M. Trevel- 
yan called “‘a bleeding operation per- 
formed by the nobility upon their own 
body.” On the other hand, Oscar 
Wilde’s remark in A Woman of No 
Importance—“You should study the 
peerage, Gerald. . . . It is the best 
thing in fiction the English have ever 
done”—is untrue. The records of 
the peerage have been very exact 
ever since the 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies when it became a sort of ‘‘closed 
shop,” or in more heraldic language 
an enclosed order where the right to 
belong was jealously guarded by 
those already inside. It is true, never- 
theless, that anyone in England can 
call himself Lord or Earl with the same 
liberty as an American, and encoun- 
ter no difficulty, except, perhaps, the 
obligation to tip more heavily than a 
commoner. 

Like the British Constitution, the 
status and form of the peerage have 
evolved through tradition and prece- 
dent; they were never established by 
charter. At the time of William the 

Continued on Page 86 
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MOUNTBATTEN. The Earl Mountbatten of Burma and his wife, Lady Mount- 
batten, on the steps of the Orangery, a Greek-style building once used for growing oranges 
at Broadlands, the Mountbatten country estate in Hampshire. A busy, active couple, both 
are much in demand for public appearances. His Lordship was the last Viceroy of India 
and is now First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. Distinguished kin: Prince Philip, a nephew. 


MARLBOROUGH. The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough relaxing family- 
fashion at their ancestral estate in Oxfordshire, he with the Times and she with a tapestry 
bearing the family coat of arms. The impressive structure behind them is Blenheim Palace, 
family residence since 1722. The Duke, whose mother was the former Consuelo Vander- 
bilt, has another relative of note—Winston Churchill, who was born at Blenheim Palace. 


Continued from Page 84 
Conqueror, who became practically 
the sole owner of the soil, his tenants in 
chief were called barons. One of their 
‘tasks was to attend the Court (the 
Curia Regis), and from this in time 
grew the Parliaments of later days. In 
Magna Carta, signed by King John at 
Runnymede, there is a provision that 
Archbishops, Bishops, Priors, Abbots 
and Greater Barons shall be called to 
the Council by personal writ, and 
their tenants by a general writ ad- 
dressed to the sheriff of their shire. It 
is these Greater Barons who are the 
institutional ancestors of the present 
peerage. They were peers by virtue 
of their great land holdings. But by 
the 14th Century land tenure as the 
only qualification for representation 
in the national assembly had dis- 
appeared. Instead, the king made his 
choice on other grounds. 

King Richard II set the precedent 
when by Letters Patent he created 
John Beauchamp “Lord de Beau- 
champ and baron of Kyddermynster 
to hold to him and the heirs of his 
body.” It was an act of grace and 
favour, a personal reward for services 
rendered; more importantly, it in- 
corporated the hereditary principle, 
transmitting the title to first sons in- 
stead of to all heirs, as before. 

I stress this because the British peer- 
age differs from Continental “pair- 
ages” by being a personal grant to a 
commoner. It renders him or her noble 
and passes that nobility to the eldest 
son but not to the whole family or to 
all the peer’s children, as was the case 
in the past in France or Italy. 

Richard II was in fact the author 
of the blue-blood doctrine which cen- 
turies later, in 1625, described the 
peerage as ‘“‘a personal dignity com- 
municated to the posterity and fixed 
in the blood.” Such a peerage could 
be extinguished only by an Act of 
Attainder—an Act passed by Parlia- 
ment but one which until 1870 could 
be enforced only if the peer committed 
a felony—treason, for example— 
which was considered to have cor- 
rupted the blood. By this act he lost 
his peerage, and his posterity lost the 
right to inherit. Nowadays, a felony 
is not thought enough to justify the 
withdrawal of a peerage. This can be 
done only by an Act of Parliament 
based on the judgment of both Houses 
of Parliament as to the heinousness 
of the offence the peer may have com- 
mitted. 

The doctrine of blue blood has 
fallen into abeyance among the great 
majority of people in Britain. It is 
now a rather worn-out music-hall 
joke, like jokes about mothers-in-law. 
But on October thirtieth, in a debate 
in the House of Lords on its future 
status. Lord Teynham, the nineteenth 

Continued on Page 88 
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SCARSDALE. The Viscount Scarsdale in the huge and magnificent Marble Hall, 
main feature of the home built in the 1760’s by his forebear, Sir Alfred Nathaniel Curzon, 
first Baron Scarsdale. The great Corinthian columns are of local Derbyshire alabaster; the 


effect, that of a stately Roman chamber, as designer Robert Adam intended. The great 
house, named Kedleston Hall, now welcomes the public on stated days, for a small fee. 


BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY. The Duchess of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry in the hall of Boughton House, Kettering, one of her four residences. Her 
Grace’s husband is the eighth Duke of Buccleuch and the tenth Duke of Queensberry, both 
peerages created in the 17th Century. Their collections of art treasures are lavish and exten- 
sive, making the house a kind of private museum that draws connoisseurs from everywhere. 
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baron, whose peerage dates from 1616, 
said, “I am certainly not one of those 
- who feel that there is nothing to be 
‘gained by the continuation of the 
hereditary principle. On the contrary, 
I would say that what is good for race 
horses is often good for statesmen.” 
There were murmurs of approval on 
the Conservative benches, but his 
comment aroused the ire of Lord 
Alexander of Hillsborough, who was 
created a peer in 1950 by Mr. Attlee. 
Lord Alexander said acidly, “When 
one is running a racing stud, there is 
a pretty rigid inspection and a very 
severe observation of the offspring, 
for even the most tender-hearted man 
towards animals certainly does not 
want to keep in a racing stud a dud 
which is going to bring no return.” 

This statement has been underlined 
in Britain recently by some of the 
gayer activities of young peers, who 
have attracted attention by playing 
professionally in jazz bands, acting as 
professional escorts to actresses and 
using their ancestral homes as pro- 
fessional playgrounds. Lord London- 
derry, who achieved a brief notoriety 
by writing a derogatory letter to the 
left-wing New Statesman about the 
Queen—an act for which he apolo- 
gised after being metaphorically 
slapped on the wrist by his grand- 
mother—was widely regarded by his 
fellow peers as having let the side 
down, as was Lord Altrincham for ex- 
pressing similar views. But the 
present-day respectability of the peer- 
age does not wholly reflect the liveli- 
ness or indeed the extravagances of 
some of its former members or even 
the curious origin of some historic 
peerages. 

The combination of alcoholism and 
eccentricity in some 18th Century 
peers is of course notorious. The fif- 
teenth Lord Saye and Sele used to say 
to his valet, who asked him for orders 
when putting him to bed, “Put two 
bottles of sherry by my bedside and 
call me the day after tomorrow.” The 
fourth Duke of Ancaster was reported 
to have left a legacy to “a very small 
man who was always his companion 
and whom, when drunk, he used to 
fling at the heads of the company.” 
Another earl, the fourth Earl of Or- 
ford, would, like so many of his fel- 
low peers, put a bet on anything; he 
gambled away the grand outer double 
flight of steps to the front door of 
his house. This hell-fire gambling 
was often joined to an exquisite cour- 
tesy. When Lord Abercorn, for ex- 
ample, heard that his second wife 
was thinking of running away with 
one of his friends, he said to her, 
“Take the family coach. It shall never 
be said that Lady Abercorn left her 
husband’s house in a hack chaise.” 

Continued on Page 90 
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DARCY DE KNAYTH. ‘The Baroness Darcy de Knayth, photographed at 


home in Bellasis House, Dorking, Surrey. The youthful noblewoman, a direct descendant 


of Lord Clive, conqueror of India, is a peeress in her own right—not by marriage—and the 
youngest baroness in England. Had she been born a boy, she would be Earl of Powis, 
Viscount Clive, Lord Herbert of Clive. Her hobbies: languages and the active sports. 


RUSSELL. Lord Russell in his Welsh home, Plas Penrhyn, Penrhyndeudraeth, Mer- 
ionethshire. His Lordship enjoys world fame under the plainer name of Bertrand Russell; 
he won the Nobel prize for literature in 1950 and is author of many important works 
in philosophy and mathematics. He is shown in his living room, in his favourite chair, 
surrounded by his books; here, though nearing eighty-six, he is still busy writing. 
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This particular peer was so fastidious 
that, when his chambermaids made 
his bed, he insisted that they wear 
-white kid gloves. 

I recall these instances of relatively 
abnormal behavior to show that the 
peerage has always regarded ex- 
travagance of style as being one of its 
privileges and, indeed, duties. (“Let 
the peasants look at us.”) Thus in the 
far more sober 19th Century, the 
peerage differentiated itself from the 
generality by the splendour of its liv- 
ing and the scale of its expenditure. 
The ducal grouse moors, the stately 
homes, the hosts of retainers, the mul- 
tiplication of servants to overcome 
the rigours of the British climate— 
all represented and fostered the aristo- 
cratic way of life. Conspicuous con- 
sumption was the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the noble household, and 
Creevey, the early 19th Century diarist, 
recalls a luncheon at Lord Grey’s 
where he and five or six others ate two 
hot roast fowls, two partridges, a dish 
of hot beefsteaks and a cold pheasant, 
and a dinner of two soups, two fishes, 


a round of beef at one end of the table .. 


and a leg of mutton at the other, with 
a roast turkey on the sideboard, fol- 
lowed by entrees of woodcocks, snipes 
and plovers, with devilled herrings 
and cream cheese to follow them. The 
idea of a duke engaging in commerce 
would have seemed fantastic. Business 
affairs were matters for the bailiffs, 
stewards and intendants. In Victorian 
literature, for example, businessman 
Trollope is in the posture of a per- 
manent bow to His Grace. 

Nowadays, with the businessmen 
getting richer and the aristocracy 
poorer, many a peer thinks himself 
lucky if he can get onto a company 
expense account. Entertaining in 
London houses has declined. In its 
place there has been a great increase 
of restaurant entertainment in the 
aura of café society, where the aris- 
tocracy and the plutocracy meet and 
merge. 

Since Lloyd George deliberately 
broke up the big estates with his crip- 
pling death duties, the gracious living 
of the nobility has suffered a decline. 
Peers nowadays compete to obtain 
company directorships. In fact, 26 
per cent of British peers are directors 
of companies; even more are engaged 
in a variety of other commercial ac- 
tivities. The most famous of the noble 
businessmen is the Marquess of Mil- 
ford Haven, a first cousin of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, who has been em- 
ployed by a Greek shipowner. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury is a member of a 
travel agency; the Duke of Man- 
chester grows coffee in Kenya; and 
Lord Salisbury himself is on the board 
of the Westminster Bank. 

Continued on Page 170 
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NORFOLK. The Duke of Norfolk, Premier Duke and Earl of England, at the medi- 
eval keep which is part of Arundel Castle, his home in Sussex. His Grace’s title dates from 


1483, and his family goes back almost twice as far in English history, to pre-Conquest 
times. He is also the Earl Marshal and Hereditary Marshal of England, directing many 


of the most sumptuous court ceremonies. His castle, now restored, is open to the public. 


HESKETH. Thomas Alexander Fermor-Hesketh, third Baron and tenth Baronet 
Hesketh, and a Shetland pony named Blossom. The seven-year-old peer, youngest in Eng- 
land, lives with his widowed mother and two younger brothers in this beautiful 18th Cen- 
tury mansion at Easton Neston, Towcester. To His Lordship, Parliament seems a long way 
off just now; he plans to come to the United States when he is ten, to become a cowboy. 
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Provincial novelist John Braine, shown in Yorkshire, London playwright John Osborne, shown in Chelsea, wrote the 
wrote “Room at the Top,” about an opportunist on the make, irate London and New York hits, “Look Back in Anger” and “The Entertainer.” 


by Kenneth Tynan 


On a4 
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Critical novelist Kingsley Amis, shown in industrial 
Swansea, wrote “Lucky Jim,” a comic attack on provincial conventions. 


@ It all came to a head one May 
evening in 1956 at the Royal Court 
Theatre in Sloane Square. There had 
of course been plenty of preliminary 
rumbles. A group of young British 
writers had recently published a series 
of picaresque novels featuring a new 
sort of hero—a lower-class intellectual 
with a ribald sense of humour, a 
robust taste for beer and sex, and an 
attitude of villainous irreverence to- 
wards the established order. A butter- 
fly-theorist named Colin Wilson had 
written an apocalyptic best-seller 
about the necessity of being an ‘‘out- 
sider.” An attack had just been 
launched by the younger movie crit- 
ics and directors against the genteel 
vacuity of the British cinema: their 
new watchword was “commitment,” 
by which they meant commitment to 
reality and social truth. A similar 
rebellion was taking place in the 
world of painting, where the new 
“‘kitchen-sink school” (so called for 
its alleged preoccupation with do- 
mestic squalor) had begun to move 
into the lead. Even before the events 
of that May evening, it was clear that 
the postwar generation in Britain had 
a good deal to say and was in quite 
a hurry to say it. 

Most of the new rebels were leftish- 
liberal or outright Socialist; a few, 
like Colin Wilson, had religious aspi- 
rations; but on one point nearly all 
of them agreed. They detested “‘the 
Establishment,” a phrase that had 
lately been coined to describe the 
hard core of top people—professional 
monarchists, archbishops, press bar- 
ons, Etonian Tories and Times leader 
writers—who still seemed, in spite of 
a war and a social revolution, to be 
exerting a disproportionate influence 
on the country’s affairs. Protest 
against these apparent immovables 
was very much in the air. So it was, 
of course, in the 1930’s. .But the in- 
telligentsia of that period were mostly 
rebelling against their own class; 
many of them were Etonians and 
most came from solid ‘Establish- 
ment” backgrounds. The new mal- 
contents were chiefly state-educated 
lower-middles. Their feeling about 
the country-house class, which had 
survived into their era like some gro- 
tesque coelacanth, was not one of 
filial resentment. It was closer to 
outraged boredom. 

Into this combustible atmosphere 
John Osborne, a lean, esurient actor 
aged twenty-six, flung a play called 
Look Back in Anger, which summed 
up what many of his contemporaries 
were feeling about their rulers and 
elders. It opened, unheralded, at the 
Royal Court Theatre; and the explo- 
sion of that spring night, two years 


" ago, is still reverberating through the 


decorous anterooms of English cul- 
ture. It was as if, in the tiptoe hush of 


a polite assembly, someone had deaf- 
eningly burped. The theatre’s press 
agent, asked for a description of the 
iconoclastic young gate-crasher, said 
he was first and foremost “an angry 
young man.” Before long the phrase, 
in itself not particularly striking, had 
snowballed into a cult. It did so be- 
cause it defined a phenomenon that 
was nationally recognisable. It gave a 
name to a generation of young intel- 
lectuals who disliked being called 
intellectuals, since they thought the 
word phony, affected and “‘wet.”’ 

There is nothing new in young men 
being angry: in fact, it would be news 
if they were anything else. Byron and 
Shelley were classically angry young 
men. American writing in the 1930’s 
was on fire with anger: Dos Passos, 
Steinbeck and Odets come to mind, 
all brandishing their fists. The very 
phrase was used in 1951 by an Eng- 
lish social philosopher named Leslie 
Paulas the title of his autobiography: 
it is the story of a devout Left Wing 
agitator who lost his faith in Russia 
during the 1930’s and turned, like so 
many others, to a vague sort of Chris- 
tian humanism. What distinguishes the 
modern English ‘‘young angries” is 
that they all came of age around the 
time that their elders invented the 
hydrogen bomb. How could they re- 
vere “civilisation as we know it” when 
at any moment it might be trans- 
formed into “civilisation as we knew 
it”? How could they carry the torch 
of freedom when to do so meant 
running with it into the ammunition 
dump? 

These unanswerable questions set 
up feelings of uselessness and impo- 
tence, which led in some to apathy, 
in others to a sort of derisive detach- 
ment, and in still others to downright 
rage. And these feelings were inten- 
sified by the knowledge that Britain 
no longer had a voice strong enough 
to forbid chaos if, by some horrific 
chance, it should impend. 

Somebody, in short, had to say 
that many young Britons were fed up; 
that to be young, so far from being 
very heaven, was in some ways very 
hell. Osborne was the first in the 
theatre to say it; and, the theatre 
being the naked, public place it is, 
the statement caused a considerable 
bang. What made it even more shock- 
ing was that both the author and his 
hero, Jimmy Porter, came from low 
social shelves, yet had the cheek to 
be highly articulate on a wide variety 
of subjects, including the sex war, the 
class war and war itself. There was 
no mistaking the portents. A break- 
through was beginning. The new in- 
telligentsia created by free education 
and state scholarships was making its 
first sizeable dents in the facade of 
public-school culture. 

Continued on Page 177 
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The driving force behind British atomic power, Sir Christopher Hinton. The shy master of British atomic weapons, Sir William Penney. 
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by C. P. Snow 


The relaxed chief of pure atomic research, Sir John Cockcroft. 


@ He looks a comparatively ordinary 
man of thirty, although behind his 
spectacles his eyes are beady with in- 
telligence. Heis wearinga polosweater, 
a jacket with leather patches at the 
elbows, and an aging pair of gray 
flannel trousers. I will call him Doc- 
tor Bradley. 

He is one of the up-and-coming 
scientists of Harwell, which is the 
English Los Alamos. Because Eng- 
land is a small and highly centralized 
country, where everyone in the same 
profession knows everyone else, Har- 
well is more of a nerve center for the 
whole English atomic empire. Doctor 
Bradley is sitting at breakfast in his 
kitchen. The house is semidetached, 
six rooms, in a small town in Oxford- 
shire. All is simple. Doctor Bradley 
does not mind. In fact, he would be 
uncomfortable if it were not simple. 
He has kept his flat, unassuming 
North Country accent; he has no use 
at all for the elaborate paraphernalia 
of English upper-class life. He went to 
a Leeds grammar school and he took 
a first-class degree in physics at what 
we call a red-brick university—that 
is, not Oxford or Cambridge. The 
subtle hierarchies of English snobbery 
make—to borrow his own expres- 
sion—his feet ache. : 

The only expensive bit of equip- 
ment in his house is a high-fidelity 
amplifier. He is passionately devoted 
to music and knowledgeable about 
it; he is one of the crowd at the Har- 
well Auditorium whenever there is a 
concert on. At night, when he is not 
thinking about nuclear physics, he 
listens to records. He does not often 
read, and, apart from his scientific 
library and school prizes, he owns no 
books. There are some modern novels 
in the house, but they belong to his 
wife, who took a degree in English 
and helps out with secretarial work at 
the “station’”—Harwell itself—when 
the children are at school. Her only 
grumble is that she feels left out when 
a set of her husband’s associates come 
in after supper, drink coffee and beer, 
and argue for hours about physics in a 
language scarcely one word of which 
she understands. (She knows that it 
is the only topic they believe worth 
the attention of intellectual men.) 

Doctor Bradley gets up from his 
breakfast. He seems thin, but he is 
actually tough and strong, with large, 
powerful, competent mechanics’ hands. 
He jumps into his car, which is a very 
old one. He would no more think of 
buying a new model each year than a 
suit of morning clothes. Through the 
leafy lanes, he drives off to Harwell. 

Recently I was down at Harwell 
myself, At a meeting with Doctor 
Bradley and his equals and supe- 
riors, I thought how different they 
were. Different, that is, from most 
people’s conception of English intel- 


lectuals. The room itself had a per- 
fectly orthodox English view—green 
lawns, and then the Berkshire downs 
trundling gently over the sky line. It 
was only the men who were different. 

Most of them, like Doctor Bradley, 
were quite young. Their faces were 
bony, clever, masculine. They had 
been arguing all the morning with 
their own kind of free scientific harsh- 
ness. To an outsider, not used to sci- 
entists’ arguments, they would have 
sounded remarkably truculent. Some 
of the subjects they had been arguing 
about are important for us all. Man 
after man had spoken with technical 
mastery. Problems exist just to be 
solved, they took it for granted: we 
will either find a way or make one. 

I wanted to hear what they had to 
say about education, 

“We're just playing at it, and so are 
the Americans. How the hell do you 
expect the Russians not to have the 
edge on us?” 

“They’re not so wonderful, are 
they?” 

“They’ve got a 20th Century edu- 
cation. In this country and the U.S. 
we’ve got a not very competent 19th 
Century one. Isn’t that the size of it?” 

“Well, it’s for chaps like you”— 
they turned on me accusingly—‘“‘to 
get it right.” 

There did not seem to be anyone 
there who doubted that they could 
keep England afloat for the foreseeable 
future, or that atomic scientists were 
bound to be the intellectual leaders of 
the world. 

It seemed a long way from London 
literary parties: it was, in fact, a cou- 
ple of hours’ journey, but the climate 
was so different it might have been 
the other side of the Atlantic. No, it 
was a longer journey than that. For 
there isn’t much difference between a 
literary party in Regent’s Park or 
Chelsea, and one in Greenwich Vil- 
lage or Westport; you will hear the 
same names, speculate who is leaving 
whom, get a hint of the same sort of 
intricate personal relations, feel the 
resignation and sadness of what we 
think of as the European pessimism. 
Actually, this pessimism of the literary 
intellectuals sometimes seems to me 
a shade darker in New York than in 
London. 

In any case, the scientists have none 
of it. They are living in a different cul- 
ture and a different age. They don’t 
feel in the least defeated, they have no 
sense of a way of life coming to an 
end. On the contrary, they feel on the 
up-and-up: this is going to be their 
world. Most of them believe—and it 
is their great strength that they do be- 
lieve it—that their values, their hard, 
clear decencies, are going to prevail. 
That is one reason why Harwell has 
the spirit of a frontier town. 
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@ Within an hour or two’s drive of 
London, some two dozen of the finest 
country houses in England are open 
for the visitor to wander through. In 
easy reach of Stratford-on-Avon are 
half-a-dozen more. Another hundred 
are scattered about the length and 
breadth of Britain. 

These are not ruins or museums. 
They are historic houses, with their 
furniture, pictures, statues; with their 
dining tables laid and their beds 
spread; with their gardens and parks 
kept up, and with many of the fami- 
lies, who have owned them for cen- 
turies, still living in them. 

At West Wycombe Park in Bucking- 
hamshire, about thirty miles from 
London, Mr. Francis Dashwood— 
direct descendant of the Sir Francis 
Dashwood who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the years before the 
American Revolution—explains how 
the system works: 

“Ours isn’t one of the oldest coun- 
try houses, by any means. This house 
was built—or rather rebuilt in its 
present form—in the middle of the 
18th Century. Our family has been 
living here ever since. Like many such 
houses it became enormously expen- 
sive to keep up. 

“Tt isn’t only a matter of rooms to 
be heated and cleaned, but great 
painted colonnades and porticos have 
to be maintained—as well as temples 
and ornamental buildings throughout 
the grounds, Even now my mother, 
with the help of friends, spends a great 
deal of time repairing and renewing 
tapestries, curtains and silk wall coy- 
erings which have been in place two 
hundred years. 

“The 1939 war, of course, made 
matters far harder than they were and 
my father, Sir John Dashwood, de- 
cided to give the house and 300 acres 
of park and farmland to the National 
Trust. Any house the Trust takes on 
has to be endowed either with land, 
money, or securities. Our family con- 
tinues to live here, in exactly the same 
way as we always did. But the house— 
that is, all the main rooms and what- 
ever is best worth seeing—is open to 
the public at certain times. 

“Different owners make different 
arrangements with the National Trust. 
We are open to the public every after- 
noon from July 7th to September 
30th, between 2:15 and 6 p.m. And 
when the house is open we like as 
many people as possible to come here, 
This isn’t because of the small admis- 
sion fee—that goes for upkeep—but 
because we like others to enjoy the 
surroundings we enjoy, and which 
our family planned and maintained 
for so many years. 

“What would have happened if the 
National Trust hadn’t existed? It’s 
hard to say. But twenty or thirty years 
ago great houses all oyer Britain were 


slowly crumbling away because the 
owners couldn’t afford to spend 
enough money on them, or they were 
being pulled down to make way for 
housing and industrial development. 

“This way, we have a home; the 
public has a place of great interest to 
visit—and a fragment of the past is 
kept alive for the future.” 


“Sooner or later,” wrote Rudyard 
Kipling, “all sorts of men cast up at 
our house.’’ The house of which he 
was writing was Bateman’s in Sussex, 
Kipling’s beloved home from the 
time he first saw it at the age of 
thirty-six, until his death in 1936. 

The famous author, who was one of 
the first motorists in Britain, has de- 
scribed his arrival there back in 1902. 
The approach for the visitor who 
“casts up” at the house today is not 
greatly different. 

“It was the heart-breaking Loco- 
mobile that brought us to the house 
called ‘Bateman’s.’ We had seen an 
advertisement of her, and we reached 
her down an enlarged rabbit hole of a 
lane. At very first sight the Committee 
of Ways and Means [Mrs. Kipling 
and himself] said: ‘That’s her! The 
Only She! Make an honest woman of 
her—quick!’ We entered and felt her 
spirit, her Feng Shui—to be good. We 
went through every room and found 
no shadow of ancient regrets, stifled 
miseries, nor any menace, though the 
‘new’ end of her was three hundred 
years old.” 

Bateman’s today remains much as 


it was in Kipling’s time. His books, 


rugs, pictures; his desk and pen; the 
paper knife—once owned by Captain 
Scott, the Antarctic explorer; the 
paperweight which belonged to War- 
ren Hastings; a leather crocodile and 
a tiny fur seal—even some of the 
“large off-white blue sheets” on which 
he always wrote—are all in place. 
This is not a magnificent mansion 
from the past, but a much-lived-in 
house whose atmosphere is of the 
present—and with a sense of the last 
oOwner’s personality about it. 

One of the strongest impressions of 
this personality comes from Kipling’s 
habit of scratching with a knife. In- 
side the porch, on the old yellowish 
stone, are the initials of himself, his 
wife, his only son, who was killed in 
World War I, and other members of 
the family. In his study on the large 
desk is the “outsize office pewter 
inkpot, on which I would gouge 


the names of the tales and books I , 


wrote out of it.” 

Down in the garden on the sundial 
are the words he carved after saying, 
“T’m going to carve something dread- 
ful... .” IT IS LATER THAN YOU THINK, 

Bateman’s came under the National 
Trust in 1939, left by Mrs. Kipling as 

Continued on Page 99 


THE LIVING PAST-— evident 
everywhere in English law, govern- 
ment, and manners—is visible over 
the countryside in many forms. 
Among the most charming is this 
row of cottages in one of the most 
admired villages in all of England— 
Bibury, on the River Coln in Glouces- 
tershire. “Arlington Row,” still in- 
habited, preserves the ideal of cozy 
village life as it flourished in the past. 
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A MYSTERIOUS circle of 
huge stones survives on Salisbury 
Plain in southern England, a monu- 
ment older than the nation, older 
than history. Laid out and fitted to- 
gether with advanced precision, the 
stones of Stonehenge are preserved 
as a cryptic symbol of the most re- 
mote past. Every year at the sum- 
mer solstice the rituals of the ancient 
Druids, who are supposed to have 
used Stonehenge as a place of wor- 
ship in their forest cult, are re-en- 
acted by past-conscious Englishmen. 


Continued from Page 96 

a memorial to her husband. Open 
every Wednesday, Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoon throughout the year, it 
is one of a number of properties kept 
up more for their associations than 
for their splendor or beauty. 

Former homes of Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Disraeli, Carlyle and Thomas 
Hardy, among others, are maintained 
in the same way—with the small 
private possessions which meant so 
much to their owners, set out as they 
were in their lifetimes. So is the home 
of the Washington family in County 
Durham—thanks to American gener- 
osity. The home of Sir Winston 
Churchill at Chartwell will one day 
be similarly open for all who care to 
see the rooms in which he still lives 
and works, 


Standing on a table in the so-called 
Beauty Room at Petworth House in 
Sussex, a room in everyday use, and 
open to the casual visitor, is one of 
the world’s supreme art treasures— 
the Leconfield Aphrodite, one of only 
two existing works ascribed with con- 
fidence to the great Greek sculptor 
Praxiteles. 

It serves as an example of how the 
great families of England once en- 
riched their homes with masterpieces 
from all over the world, building up 
collections which—like that at Pet- 
worth—can be seen today, not in the 
cold formality of a gallery but in the 
pleasant surroundings of a home. 

Petworth House is one of the most 
imposing and historic mansions in 
Britain, and has known many altera- 
tions under the great families of 
Wyndham, Seymour and Percy who 
have lived there. Its sheer scale is al- 
most stunning. The facade, as rebuilt 
by the “Proud Duke”—the 6th Duke 
of Somerset—in the late 1680's, is 
over 100 yards long. The Grand Stair- 
case alone could contain a house of 
considerable size. In the Marble Hall 
the Allied Sovereigns were entertained 
in 1814 after Napoleon had been 
banished to Elba. From the ground- 
floor windows one looks out at the 
park with its herds of deer and flocks 
of waterfowl—and on the wall is the 
same scene painted by Turner, who 
was a frequent guest. The wall of 
the park extends for fourteen miles. 

Such places were, in their heyday, 
like separate, self-supporting do- 
minions—having their own builders, 
blacksmiths, artificers of every kind; 
their own laundries, breweries, dairies. 
stillrooms; their own apothecaries 
herbal gardens and favorite remedies; 
their own spinning, weaving, tailor- 
ing . . . and their owners, wrote an 
authority in 1756, “want nothing but 
armies to make inroads into one an- 
other’s parks, murder deer and mas- 
sacre park keepers.” 
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Half an hour from Stratford-on- 
Avon, on the main road from Bir- 
mingham to Alcester, is Coughton 

. Court. Home for five and a half cen- 

*. turies of the Throckmortons, it is still 
lived in by Sir Robert Throckmorton, 
the eleventh baronet, and his family. 
With its secret hiding places, its slid- 
ing panel, its treasured mementoes of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Prince Charles 
Edward and the Stuarts in exile, 
Coughton Court bears witness to a 
tenacious allegiance to a once un- 
popular faith. Coughton was one of 
those houses, where, during the cen- 
turies after the Reformation, Roman 
Catholics had to practice their religion 
in secret. 

“The house,” says the present Sir 
Robert Throckmorton, “has had a 
pretty checkered history—and must 
have been the scene of intense fear 
and anxiety many times over. There 
was a Throckmorton Plot in 1583 to 
murder Queen Elizabeth and put 
Mary Queen of Scots on the throne 
in her place. 

“Twenty years later—on November 
5, 1605—some of those most deeply 
involved in the Gunpowder Plot sat 
waiting in the room over the gate for 
news of its result. You can see the 
arms of the chief plotters in stained 
glass in the windows. Late at night, 
Thomas Bates, servant to the leader, 
Catesby, galloped up to the door with 
word that the plot had failed. 

“He stopped to feed his horse, went 
back to join his master, and was 
caught and tortured to extx ct in- 
formation, 

“In October, 1643, the house was 
actually bombarded and the inmates 
hung mattresses out of the windows 
as protection. It was the Royalists 
who did the bombarding, the house 
having been seized by Parliamentary 
forces. There was a moat all round 
the whole place in those days, and the 
ladies of the house used to fish out of 
their bedroom windows. 

“In 1688, the house was plundered 
again. James II had fled from Britain. 
Hostility to Catholics broke out and 
a mob came out from Alcester. They 
destroyed the Catholic church and 
the east wing of the house, which has 
never been rebuilt. The date in De- 
cember is still known as ‘Running 
Thursday.’ 

“Coughton and about 150 acres 
were handed over to the National 
Trust, and the house is leased back to 
us. Its contents belong to the family 
and are not Trust property, but we 
like people to see them all the same. 
The place is open four afternoons a 
week for six months of the year. We 
don’t, of course, get the huge crowds 
that go to places like Blenheim or 
Woburn Park, but a good many peo- 
ple come out by car or cycle on a fine 
afternoon.” Continued on Page 102 
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THE CHALK CLIFFS, the 
great natural rampart with which 
England confronts the Continent, 
form seven rock faces called the 
“Seven Sisters” near the town of 
Eastbourne, in Sussex. As the most 
majestic and most famous topo- 
graphic expression of the face of 
England, they are a proud part of a 
rich and varied national heritage. 
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Continued from Page 100 

Coughton, Petworth, West Wy- 
combe Park .. . these are only three 
of the six or seven hundred country 
‘houses scattered about Britain, which 
have been called her “‘greatest con- 
tribution to the visual arts.” Built 
mainly in the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies, they were the homes of the 
great landed families, virtual rulers 
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of Britain at a time when the king 
had been tamed by civil war and 
seats in Parliament were bought, 
sold, or given torelatives or favourites. 

Their upkeep was staggering. One 
owner declared he could “jog along 
on £40,000 a year’ (equal to a quar- 
ter of a million pounds today). When 
one of the Dukes of Devonshire be- 
interested in gardening—sup- 


came 


posedly an economical hobby—he 
sent his own expedition to the East 
Indies to collect rare plants. 

Another nobleman, being heavily 
in debt, agreed to consider econo- 
mies recommended by his creditors. 
They suggested, for one thing, that 
100 guineas a year (the equivalent 
of £1000 today) was rather a high 
salary for “‘an Italian biscuit chef.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the an- 
gry debtor. “‘Is a duke to be deprived 
even of a biscuit?” 

The knell for these palaces and 
mansions seemed to have been 
sounded by World War I and by the 
Great Depression of the early 
thirties. Then, in the face of rising 
prices, particularly wages; soaring 
taxes; and death duties so stringent 
that two or three deaths close to- 
gether might dispel even a vast in- 
heritance—they were clearly doomed. 
“‘Most of them,” said Lord Lothian 
(later Ambassador to the United 
States), ‘‘are under sentence of 
death.” 

That was in 1934. Estates were al- 
ready being broken up, mansions 
demolished, fittings torn out, furni- 
ture sold. A whole way of life, rang- 
ing from the spaciously comfortable 
to the luxurious, was about to vanish. 
Lothian’s speech stimulated a re- 
birth of the awkwardly named, and 
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at that time somewhat ineffective 
National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty. 

In the last twenty years this volun- 
tary body has taken over more than 
130 historic houses under a scheme 
which ensures that the houses shall, . 
as far as possible, be preserved as 
living entities. Many more have been 
saved in the last ten years by the 
owners’ charging admission and us- 
ing the money forupkeep. Buses and 
private cars bring visitors in tens of 
thousands to see the bed Queen 
Elizabeth slept in, or the room where 
Winston Churchill was born. The 
lordly owners take the half-crown 
admission fees, sell brief histories of - 
the place, serve tea or act as guides. 

On Whit weekend last summer, a 
public holiday in Britain, Lord Salis- 
bury had 4000 visitors at half a 
crown each to see Hatfield House, 
the family seat of the Cecils just out- 
side London. To Blenheim Palace, 
home of the Dukes of Marlborough, 
there came last season 154,000 pay- 
ing visitors. At Woburn Abbey— 
which has a zoo, round-abouts, and 
the Duke of Bedford, slickest show- 
man in the aristocracy, as host— 
11,000 half crowns were taken in a 
single day, merely for admission. 

Such vigorous private enterprise 
might well bring scowls to the por- 
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traits of dignified ancestors. How- 
ever, if they object to their descend- 
ants’ serving milkshakes and putting 
juke boxes in the outbuildings, they 
should have passed on larger for- 
tunes. 


The Stately Homes of England 
How beautiful they stand 

To prove the upper classes 
Have still the upper hand.* 


What were these country houses 
like to live in, in the days of their 
glory? The answer is that they varied 
enormously—in appearance, antiq- 


uity and size—but they maintained a . 


recognizably similar way of life. 

At the modest end of the scale 
would be such a place as Lee 
Priory, near Canterbury, owned by 
a Mr. Barrett. It was described in 
1780 as “‘. . . a small house that is 
decent, a cheerful vale, and humble 
stream improved, a few trees of 
dignity, and ground irregular enough 
for variety. He [Mr. Barrett] has 
some few good pictures, prints and 
books, and indulges himself without 
extravagance.” 

At the upper end come vast 
palaces, such as Knole, home of the 
Sackvilles, Earls of Dorset—a house 


*Copyright © 1938 by Chappell & Co. Ltd., London. 
Used here by permission. 
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that is more like a whole village or a 
large Oxford college. At Knole, in 
Elizabethan days, there was a staff 
of 200 servants and retainers, but 
they could not have begun to fill the 
place, for Lady Anne Clifford speaks 
of turning up there unexpectedly 
with a retinue of 300. The grandeur 
of Knole was maintained almost 
into this century, and is familiar to 
many who have never visited the 
house, from Victoria Sackville- 
West’s novel The Edwardians. 
Most of these mansions must 
have been far from comfortable to 
live in. The architect concentrated 
his attention on the facade and a 
number of show rooms. The En- 
trance Hall and main staircase 
might run to the full height of three 
stories. The great dining rooms and 
parlors, the libraries, drawing rooms, 
music salons and picture galleries, 
were all handsomely provided for. 
But upstairs, apart from the main 
bedrooms for family and guests, the 
rooms were mere closets. Frequently 
the kitchens and servants’ quarters 
were pushed out of sight. At both 
West Wycombe Park and Petworth 
they were in separate buildings, and 
food had to be brought fifty yards 
or more down draughty corridors. 
In the 17th and 18th Centuries 
there were only two meals a day— 
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DANCE T0 THE MUSIC MAN 
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good to take sitting down. T966 
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The man who wrote the music 
plays this instrumental version; 
it comes out fresh and full of 
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dinner at eleven and supper at five— 
and prodigious quantities of food, 
particularly of meat, fish and game, 
were served. According to Harold 
Nicolson, the English upper classes 
habitually overate right down to the 
reign of Edward VII. The food was 
plainly cooked and the meat usually 
roasted. Masses of food left over 
from the table were sent to the serv- 
ants’ hall, whose leavings, in turn, 
were passed on to the poor at the 
gate or in their cottages. 

Gold and silver services and silver 
drinking vessels were not uncom- 
mon; some Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges continued using silver drink- 
ing vessels until a few years ago. 

Drinking was on a scale at which 
we can only gasp with admiration. 
Drunkenness was accepted in men 
as normal practice. Not only the 
drawings of Rowlandson and Gill- 
ray, with their drunken noblemen, 
squires and parsons, but such casual 
remarks as Fielding’s in Tom Jones 
give us the picture of the age: 
“It was Mr. Western’s custom every 
afternoon, as soon as he was drunk, 
to hear his daughter play on the 
harpsichord.” ; 

The palaces were cold, draughty, 
and those who lived in them far from 
clean—and often actually lousy. 
Bathrooms were rare, even in the 
houses of the wealthy. Before they 
could exist, of course, a water sup- 
ply had to be organised. There was a 
bath at Chatsworth in Derbyshire, 
the vast mansion of the Dukes of 
Devonshire—but this was an amiable 
eccentricity due to the fact that its 
builder and designer had a mania 
for every kind of water effect. Dress 
and manners, however, were magnif- 
icent. Servants treated their masters 
with the deference that would now 


be paid to royalty. Most owners of . 


estates were also magistrates and 
justices of the peace, and exercised a 
control over their dependents which 
could easily become tyrannous, but 
which frequently was beneficent. 

If some rich men spent their time 
in London, leaving bailiffs to exact 
the last farthing from their tenants— 
and often to swindle their lords in 
their accounts—others lived on the 
spot, knew all their tenants and took 
pleasure in fostering talent wherever 
they found it. Many English paint- 
ers, writers and scholars enjoyed the 
benefit of such patronage. 

An echo of such a paternal rela- 
tionship can still be found at Pet- 
worth every Christmas. Something 
like ninety children from the estate 
assemble in the North Gallery—full 
of sculpture and paintings collected 
two hundred years ago—and are 
greeted by Father Christmas carry- 
ing a sack of ninety carefully chosen 
toys. Father Christmas is the present 
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Lord Leconfield, now over eighty, 
who is keeping up a long-established 
‘custom of the house. 


“These great houses look very 
wonderful,” said a teen-age girl who 
visited some of them with me, “‘but 
what on earth did they find to do 
here?” 

The men, no doubt, had many 
more distractions than the women. 
When the men were not managing 
their estates, or indulging in political 
intrigue, gambling or drink—sport 
was their main interest. Fox and deer 


This Grecian Aphrodite 
is an important part of Petworth 
House’s art collection. 


hunting, coursing, fishing were pop- 
ular; so were bull- and bear-baiting, 
cockfighting, dogfighting, which hap- 
pily have not survived. Gradually 
cricket and other milder sports came 
in. Cricket—perhaps the most ridi- 
culed feature of English life—was at 
least a game in which all classes 
could take part. An early cricket 
match between teams of Kent and 
Middlesex took place at Knole in 
1734, and both the Wyndhams at 
Petworth and the Sackvilles at Knole 
were patrons of the game. 

For the less innocent diversions of 
the fashionable world, Sir Francis 
Dashwood of West Wycombe Park, 
mentioned at the beginning, and the 
Hell Fire Club provide evidence. 
Sir Francis was a man of strangely 
divided character. Blasphemy, based 
on a loathing of all forms of re- 
ligion, was a passion with him. Yet, 
with the help of Benjamin Franklin, 
he produced in 1772 a revised Book 


of Common Prayer for use in the 
Church of England. 
Of West Wycombe Park and its 


“owner, Franklin wrote: “I am in this 


house as much at ease as if it was my 
own; and the gardens are a paradise. 
But a pleasanter thing is the kind coun- 
tenance, the facetious and very intelli- 
gent conversation of mine host, who, 
having been for many years engaged in 


public affairs, seen all parts of Europe 
and kept the best company in the 
world, is himself the best existing.” 
No doubt Francis Dashwood was an 
excellent host. But both his part in 
public life and the company he kept 
seem extremely dubious. Appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1762, 
after a long course of intrigue, he de- 
clared that people would point him 


out as the worst Chancellor in history, 
and John Wilkes remarked that his 
only qualification was his skill‘in reck- 
oning up tavern bills. 

As for the good company he kept, it 
would be hard to find a less attractive 
collection of dissipated scoundrels than 
the members of the Hell Fire Club, 
who, nevertheless, had a good deal of 

Continued on Page 107 
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Continued from Page 105 
wit among them. “’Pon my soul, 
Wilkes,”’ remarked Lord Sandwich 
once, “I don’t know whether you'll 
die upon the gallows or of the pox.” 
“That depends, my lord,” replied 
John Wilkes, ‘‘whether I first em- 
brace your lordship’s principles or 
your lordship’s mistress.” 


Of the great houses of England, 
many have vanished in the last half 
century. Many more—having been 
turned into schools, hostels, train- 


Even the rose 
garden at Kipling’s Sussex home 
is carefully preserved. 


ing colleges or broken up into flats— 
are only the shells from which their 
old life has departed. 

What gives special interest to the 
130 country houses controlled by 
the National Trust is that they re- 
main alive. “‘Wherever possible we 
encourage the families who gave 
them to us to go on living in these 
houses, rent-free,” says J. F. W. 
Rathbone, Secretary to the Trust. 
‘They are the best possible curators. 
They can show to the public, far 
better than anyone else, the houses 
their ancestors created.” 

The country houses are only part 
of the Trust’s interests. It is respon- 
sible also for lakes, moors, com- 
mons, cliffs, farms; for long stretches 
of the coast and for forests, gardens, 
villages, mills. It is, after the govern- 
ment, the biggest landowner in 
Britain. 

Anyone who plans to visit Britain 
can obtain from the office of the 
National Trust, at the Bluecoat 
School, 23 Caxton St., London, 
S.W. 1, a list of the country houses 
which come under their care—and 
add to his picture of present-day 
Britain a real glimpse into its still- 
living past. THE END 
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The establishment actually looks like 
a frontier town which has just been 
cleaned up. Before atomic science ar- 
rived there, it was a tiny village on the 
downs, fifty-five miles from London, 
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which had not grown much since the 
Domesday Book. Relics of its wartime 
air-force station still persist. In the air- 
dromes loom the experimental reactors; 
in the officers’ houses live some of the 
senior scientists (without television 
sets); in the N.C.O.’s houses live some 
of the technicians (with television sets). 
Then there is a great huddle of prefabs, 
with scientists and technicians mixed, 
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and crowds of children, for atomic sci- 
ence is a young man’s game. The young 
men slop about like undergraduates, 
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who come from grander homes and 
grander schools. They live as simply 
as Doctor Bradley, next door to 
their own laboratory assistants, in 
identical prefabs with identical tele- 
vision masts. This is as near the 
classless society as we are going to 
get. i 

In the midst of this talkative, rest- 
less place, there is a still center—the 
big boss, Sir John Cockcroft, the 
Atomic Energy Authority member 
who is responsible for scientific re- 
search. Most scientists argue con- 
tinuously, most men of action talk 
without stopping: Cockcroft is a 
great scientist and a most effective 
man of action; but he talks very little 
and argues less. He has a beaky nose 
which juts out surprisingly from a 
flat impassive face: he is so impassive 
that it is hard to detect whether he 
has heard you. But he has heard, all 
right. Not much misses him. He is 
just abnormally relaxed. He is a 
powerfully muscled man, with the 
soft-footed walk of the good athlete 
he used to be. In the war, when he 
was working at two full-time jobs, 
running army radar and getting the 
first British atomic team going, it 
was a source of strength to see him 
come into a committee room. He 
was as relaxed as usual. Asked how 
he was, he would say peacefully: 
“T’mas tired as I want to be, thanks.” 

He is the most trusted man?in 
British atomic science. A Nobel 
Prize winner in physics (for the, first 
man-made disintegration of the 
atom), heismore of amathematician, 
and certainly more of an engineer, 
than most physicists are. He can give 
a technically informed answer over a 
bigger area of atomic problems than 
perhaps any man alive. And he is so 
unfussed that he always has time to 
apply his mind, whatever the prob- 
lem is. Shortly after disintegrating 
the atom twenty-five years ago, he 
was seen presiding, with equal effi- 
ciency and almost equal enthusiasm, 
over the painting of the coat of arms 
on his Cambridge college gateway. 
He has not altered much since then, 
despite the drama, the anxiety, the 
fame and rewards. For two or three 
years, Cockcroft has been getting 
out from under the load of admin- 
istrative detail, turning it over to 
Basil Schonland, the distinguished 
South African meteorologist and 
Cockcroft’s lifelong friend. Now 
Schonland has been given the title 
Director of Harwell, and Cockcroft 
will be left free for the real job of - 
planning and research. And free, 
too, to see more of the world, for 
he has developed a real penchant for 
travel. 

Just once in his official life Cock- 
croft was thrown out of his stride, 
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Continued from Page 108 
when he was wakened in the middle 
of the night in Canada and told that 
one of his staff had been giving in- 
formation to the Russians. For a 
few hours he did not know how to 
cope. Asked afterward what it was 
like, he said: “‘I felt worried.” 

Those bits of atomic espionage are 
over ten years old and the political 
climate of British scientists has 
changed a lot since. By the standards 
of the 1930’s—even by the standards 
of the immediate postwar years— 
the young men at Harwell are not 
political at all. Doctor Bradley and 
his contemporaries don’t feel it 
counts, in the narrow sense. They 
have become technocrats of good 
will. Like almost all scientists, they 
are on the side of reason and practi- 
cal well-being. They want people all 
over the world to have enough to eat, 
they want them not to die before their 
time. They don’t believe in racial 
nonsense: they expect Chinese and 
Indians to be as good at atomic 
techniques in a generation as Har- 
well is now, and they wish them 
luck. Meanwhile the British scien- 
tists are trying to make sure that 
their own country can live. They are 
robust and in earnest and their con- 
sciences are clean. 

There remains one point at which 
a shadow comes over their con- 
sciences. Not far from Harwell there 
is a place called Aldermaston, look- 
ing remarkably similar. This is the 
atomic-weapons research establish- 
ment. It is here that the British 
A-bombs and H-bombs have been 
developed. Most scientists have to 
face two moral questions. First, 
should the A-bomb have been used 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki? Sec- 
ond, should England make these 
bombs? To the first question, most 
British scientists, though not all, 
would answer “‘no.”’ To the second, 
most, though not quite all, would 
answer “yes.” But it would be a 
“‘yes”’ that contained a wish that they 
had not to answer at all, that their 
consciences had not been darkened 
so. Among those who have felt this 
doubt, right from the day of Hiro- 
shima, is William Penney, who has 
been Director of the Aldermaston 
establishment and who, like Cock- 
croft, has now been freed of his ad- 
ministrative duties to give him more 
time for policy-making. Penney 
couldn’t see any other answer, short 
of national abdication. He thought 
the sooner England had the bombs 
and the more efficient they were, the 
better. Accordingly, he threw him- 
self into military atomics with an 
inventiveness unsurpassed by any- 
one on earth. But he has paid an 
internal price. Perhaps, if he had not 
been the son of a regimental ser- 
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geant major, he wouldn’t have been 
willing or able to pay such a price. 
It is possible that those simple mili- 
tary loyalties stiffened him when he 
hadn’t anything else to cling to. 

At a first glance, Penney is de- 
ceptively like a nice, cozy, Teddy- 
bear specimen of minor professional 
man who plays his round of golf on 
Saturday afternoon and enjoys a 
couple of pints of beer afterward. 
He is unassuming, shy but affable. 
But people don’t make the top grade 
in the atomic line just by being nice, 
cozy, unassuming Teddy bears. Un- 
der his comfortable flesh, there is 
astonishing scientific versatility, 
great confidence and daring, and a 
very tough will. 


ON THE JOB 


... for you 


He is a mathematical physicist by 
training, and good enough as a pure 
scientist to be treasurer of the Royal 
Society. It is not impossible that one 
day he will comfort himself by going 
back to academic life. During the 
last twelve years, however, he has 
turned himself into ballistic engineer, 
bomb designer, organizer-in-chief. 
No one has ever believed so firmly 
that what you want done well you 
ought to do yourself. No one, some- 
one said recently, has ever made 
such a difference single-handed to 
the armament of a major country. 
He keeps his shy smile, his cheerful 
Cockney accent, his slightly sheepish 
air. There is a story of him on the 
evening the first British A-bomb was 
exploded. He happened to be staying 
with a friend. The telephone rang. 
Penney answered it, and came back 
with an awkward smile. 

“Who was that?” 

“Oh, that was the Prime Min- 
ister,” said Penney. 

“What did he want?” 

“Well, he said: ‘Penney, how 
would you likea bit of promotion?” 

“What did you say?” 

“Oh, I just had to say, “Thank you 
yery much, Prime Minister,’” said 
Penney. 

‘““‘What’s he giving you?” 

“Well, he said: ‘You’ve got a 
Commander of the British Empire, 
haven’t you, Penney? How would 
you like to have a K.B.E.? If you 
don’t mind, I’d like to announce on 
the nine-o’clock news that we’ve 
given you a knighthood.’” 

While his hand was being shaken, 
Penney was still wearing a sheepish 
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smile. He went on: “Mind you, the 
Prime Minister told me, ‘Remember, 
you'll have to send your C.B.E. back.’” 

There is a third atomic boss who, 
like Cockcroft and Penney, has been 
knighted—Christopher Hinton. Yet 
most scientists would say that England 
still does not realize what it owes to 
these men, particularly Hinton. For 
Hinton is the man responsible for mak- 
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ing atomic power work. Harwell does 
the fundamental science, Aldermaston 
does the weapons. Go north 190 
miles, and you will find some other 
villages whose names ninety-nine Eng- 
lishmen out of a hundred had never 
heard of five years ago: Risley, Spring- 
field, Culcheth, Capenhurst—small, 
stocky atomic factories in a district of 
Lancashire and Cheshire which is 


neither quite country nor quite town, 
but where the industrial villages blend. 
Then there are the piles and chimneys of 
Windscale on the desolate Cumberland 
coast, where the sun goes down on a 
spring evening, the wind howls, and 
busloads of workers hurtle out from 
the great atomic plants. 

Among these spots, which are among 
the most unromantic in England, a new 
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age of engineering has been born. It 
is a very curious kind of engineering, 
using metals no one in his senses 
would ever have imagined using, 
playing about with temperatures 
that would have made pre-atomic 
engineers blink. But the purpose is 
very simple: to turn the energy of 
nuclear fission into heat, and the 
heat into electric power. As a result, 
the country is already building four 
nuclear-power stations, all of which 
will be in commission by the year 
1962. 

Before long, they will be ex- 
ported all over the world. These are 
going to be the energy sources of the 
second jump of the industrial revolu- 
tion. For China, for Australia, for 
India, for Africa, they mean an in- 
dustrial future; for Britain, they 
mean not only that but two genera- 


tions at least of a major export trade. 


Of this giant engineering project, 
Hinton is the lord. 

He is not much like either Cock- 
croft or Penney, who were trained as 
academics, and have kept a good 
deal of the academic easygoing 
tolerance. Cockcroft deliberately 
planned Harwell to be as much like 
a university as he could manage. 
Hinton came up through the great 
industrial structure of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., where 
sympathetic acceptance of differing 
views is not at quite such a premium, 
and he would not claim it as his first 
virtue. ““This won’t be settled with- 
out some good harsh arguments,” he 
says, believing in the necessity of 
clashes, in the impersonal dialectic, 
as much as the youngest scientist: it 
is by “good harsh arguments” that 
atomic engineering is getting its 
principles laid down. It is also true 
that Hinton’s idea of a compromise 
is for the other parties to accept his 
view. ; 

He is a tall and handsome man, 
who compensates for his passionate 
drive at work by being very bland in 
company. Like Cockcroft and Pen- 
ney, he has the confidence that 
comes from great powers: they carry 


theirs quietly, he with a good deal | 


more panache. Last year, when he 
was interviewed on TV, he was asked 
what England most needed. He took 
a long pause to consider the matter. 
Then he replied with his: blandest 
smile: “Well, I should say—let me 
see—six Christopher Hintons.” He 
appeared to have been deliberating, 
not about the name but about the 
number. € 
Six Christopher Hintons would, 
in fact, do the country a lot of good. 
Perhaps they are on the way up. As 
a result of Hinton’s own policy, the 
contracts for the new atomic-power 


stations have gone to four different 
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groups of firms, each of which has 
had to set up its own atomic engi- 
neering department. Working in 
these departments are young men it 
is encouraging to meet. They are 
much more independent than the 
old-style professional engineer, earn- 
ing his living through depressions, 
never quite sure of his status. These 
new-style atomic engineers have 
taken on a great deal of the scien- 
tist’s self-respect and sense of mis- 
sion. They are very much like the 
Harwell scientists: they are going to 
be the kings of this world and they 
know it. They are not prepared to 
respect authority unless it is sensible 
authority; they can edrn their living 
anywhere. They believe in what they 
are doing. They are sure they are 
doing it well. Their private lives tend 
to be harmonious, and they are 
bringing up clever children after 
them. They give out a greater sense 
of happiness, confidence, and social 
health than almost any other group 
in contemporary England. They are 
in on the ground floor, and money is 
a secondary thing. 

It will be these young men, and 
their contemporaries of Harwell and 
Risley, who will be taking charge of 
British atomic energy before long. In 
engineering, the middle-aged hold 


their own better than in science, but 
atomic engineering has so much of 
the nature of science that not many 
people are going to be at their best 
after forty. Young scientists are 
pretty ruthless about old men. A 
reputation like E. M. Forster’s, for 
example, is unthinkable in the scien- 
tific world: the best he could hope 
for would be a blank comment, “‘Oh, 
he did some nice work once.” By 
the time a scientist has reached his 
top external fame, he is already a 
back number with the young. Even 
Penney in his late forties is beginning 
to look like a grand old man. The 
people with the new ideas are in their 
thirties or less: these are the people 
one ought to visit, when the load of 
European pessimism is weighing too 
heavily, when the literary intellec- 
tuals are giving up in despair. 

Take one example. At Harwell, 
among the red brick and the piles, 
smelling the flowers neatly installed 
in front of the office buildings (who 
but the English would spend so 
much attention on growing flowers 
in an atomic-energy establishment?), 
I have listened to a man of thirty- 
nine. Young by most standards, his 
scientific juniors conceivably think 
that he, too, is already over the hill. 
He doesn’t think so himself. He is an 
Australian called Thonemann. It isa 
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name we may all come to know. Af- 
fably, easily, with the confidence that 
is the genuine article, he told me that 
at the age of nineteen he knew he 
had some talent for physics. He de- 
cided he ought to stretch his talent to 
the limit. So he set himself a task 
which was about as impossible as a 
sane man could imagine—that is, he 
wanted to make energy as the sun 
makes energy. But he also wanted to 
control it. This means that, as an 

undergraduate of Sydney University 
in 1937, Thonemann was thinking 
about H-bomb energy—but H-bomb 
energy tamed, so that it could be 
used for peaceful purposes as the 
final source of power which will last 
as long as the human race. If that 
came off, of course, all present-day 
atomic power stations would be as 
démodé as the horse and cart. “I 
thought it was a big enough problem 
to have a shot at,” Thonemann now 
says, with a contented grin. Well, 
that was over twenty years ago. The 
_ problem has been in his mind ever 
since, with the obsessive concentra- 
tion that the best scientists find pos- 
sible in their creative years. It is too 
early to say that he has solved it, but 
he has gone some way: he and the 
people around him may get there— 
in another nineteen years? Or ten? 
Or before that? At present, Britain is 


in the lead but it is in the nature of 
things that the two other atomic 
powers, the United States and Rus- 
sia, with their greater resources, may 
get there first. Conceivably, how- 
ever, they won’t. Here is a man who 
has tackled a colossal job, one of 
the most colossal in the history of 
applied science, and has such gifts 
that it is not a waste of his time. 
Listening to him, I felt a vicarious 
pride. 

An American acquaintance of 
mine once wrote in a novel some- 
thing about ‘“‘England, that decaying 
gentle country of adorable scenes 
and adorable faces.” We ought to 
give him a scholarship to Harwell. 
There is nothing decaying about it, 
and nothing gentle. I doubt if he 
would find the faces especially ador- 
able, though we like them. But one 
cannot understand modern England 
without having a look at them. It is 
the Doctor Bradleys, not the people 
in the traditional culture, who repre- 
sent intellectual creativeness, moral 
strength, social hope. They are not 
in the least discouraged by Sputnik. 
They think that it and the American 
Explorer both were splendid jobs, 
but they are sure that they can do 
as well or better. They are not ex- 
actly restful to be with, but they are 
a great comfort. THE END 
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SUPERB SHERRIES 
BY HARVEY'S OF BRISTOL 
MODERATELY PRICED 
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HARVEY'S AMONTILLADO and HARVEY'S SHOOTING are 
without doubt the world’s finest moderately priced sherries. 
You can enjoy them every day and not count it an 
extravagance. You'll serve them proudly to your guests 
because they bear the world-famous name of HARVEY S®. 
HARVEY’S AMONTILLADO—a superior pale dry sherry. 
The ideal wine to serve at cocktail time, or any time. 
HARVEY’S SHOOTING— medium rich, full bodied, fine Oloroso— 
the sherry much favored by English sportsmen. 

JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD, 


==. HARVEY'S 


IMPORTED SHERRIES SINCE 1796 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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Every window of every Oldsmobile is SAFETY PLATE Glass. Right on time! Patii Lewis meets Jerry after work in their new 1958 Fiesta. 


Get set for a brilliant new way to go places! It’s Oldsmobile’s versatile new Super 
Theyve discovered 5 


88 Fiesta... the car with something for everyone and more! Slim, sleek lines make 


(@) iy BD) Sm ob/ 7 7 ty * : it smart as the handsomest hardtop! Interior luxury is as elegant as the finest 


town car! Yet it’s roomy and rugged . . . ready for any load or road... and 
---the family-fun way 


powered by the thrilling new Rocket Engine. Discover OLDSmobility in the fullest, 


of going places most exciting sense of the word! See and drive a glamorous new Super 88 Fiesta 


in the Rocket Age! by Oldsmobile, now! oLpsmMoBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


KEEP YOUR HEADLIGHTS AIMED RIGHT 
See THE JERRY LEWIS SHOW « Tuesday Night, April 15 « NBC-TV - 
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OF 


ENGLAND lft 


by Joyce Cary © “ 


This moving tribute to England was written by Joyce Cary dur- 
ing the final days of the illness which took his life on March 29, 
1957. It is the last writing he ever did, and so forms an epilogue 
to his long and distinguished career. In addition to the literary ; 
richness of this career, there was a period of service to England | 
as a colonial administrator in Africa. It is upon this experience 
that Joyce Cary draws for his last writing, his final recorded ° 
thoughts, on what England meant to him, throughout his life. 


e@ A man’s country is the home of his imagination, and men 
live by their imagination. A friend of mine from Somerset, 
touring in the next county, Devonshire, had a motor acci- 
dent. He was taken up unconscious and sent at once to a cot- 
tage hospital where he finally came to. He looked out of the 
window and was greatly distressed, saying over and over 
again, “Take me home.” It was explained to him that he was 
in a hospital near Chard. 

“Chard,” he muttered; “that’s Somerset.” 

eYieS.,” 

He took another look at the fields and settled down peace- 
fully to sleep. The scene, which he had taken, very reason- 
ably, for Devonshire, had become Somerset—in Somerset he 
felt at home. 

Not a twig or leaf was changed in the fields, but they were 
different, and this all-important difference was in the name 
and the associations attached to the name:.not only my 
friend’s childhood memories but the history of Somerset 
towns, battles, loyalties and disasters. : 

So, for good or evil, the name of a country becomes one of 
the most powerful symbols in the world; men will die for its 
glory who do not care in the least for their own. They will 
also commit the worst of crimes if some dictator can per- 
suade them that the name has been insulted. _ 

Many people have come to hate patriotism as the seedbed 
of hatred and war. But you can’t abolish so fundamental and 
primitive an attachment as the love of home. You can only 
pervert it. Neither is patriotism necessarily an evil or a weak- 
ness. Its quality depends on the values embodied in the 
symbolic name. 

My feeling about England is especially deep and conscious 
because I was born in Ireland to an Anglo-Irish family, long 
settled there. My earliest memories are of Donegal, its wild 
hills and the great sea loughs of Foyle and Swilly. I loved the 
country and the people, spoilers of children. But my heroes 
were the great men of English history, many of them Angio- 
Irishmen like myself; and English history is world history. 
My imagination played ona world stage. I was engaged for 
England; I triumphed in her glories and suffered in her de- 
feats and shames. 

I was, like my family, sharply critical of the English and 
often of English policy, but my anger was that of a lover. I 
could not bear that England should be betrayed by her own 
children or by party politicians with narrow views and mean 
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aims. I had, that is, a far more definite and romantic idea of 
England than the average born Englishman. 

Of course, the early 1900’s, when I was at school, was 
everywhere a time of romantic patriotism. If there is ever 
again a great war I don’t suppose any nation will enter upon 
it in our mood of 1914. Men will still fight and die for free- 
dom but only as a bitter necessity. The soldier’s duty, so far 
as fighting is concerned, has lost its glamour. There is nothing 
romantic about a bomb. 

But apart from the spirit of the time, I had a special feeling 
about England, because, for my family, she was the mother 
country and not merely the homeland. 

She was for me, as a young man, not only all the riches of 
English literature and art but the long history of its free in- 
stitutions. As the U.S.A. for an American does not suggest 
conquest or domination even within the American Empire, 
but responsibility, especially to the ideal of freedom, so the 
British Empire for me was the liberal and liberating power 
which had begotten the free states of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and was preparing many more to 
govern themselves. 

This was not mere fancy on my part. I knew from friends 
in the Indian Service that the British governing staff were be- 
ing replaced by Indians—those trained and devoted servants 
of State who now alone make Indian self-government possi- 
ble. And when I myself joined the West African Service and 
found myself responsible for law and general welfare among 
primitive tribes, I was given the fundamental rule, “Act al- 
ways so that the local native government, however primitive, 
can carry on without you.” 

I was to develop the beginnings of representative govern- 
ment if only by persuading chiefs to have consultative coun- 
cils, but I was not to break their authority. Native govern- 
ment at every stage of development must remain native so 
that when the time came for local independence the British 
staff could go without causing a breakdown in the machine. 

The results of this policy are now being tested in Africa 
where the first free African states of the Commonwealth are 
now being formed. And this development is keenly interest- 
ing to me, as a test and proof of the English Colonial policy 
that I helped to administer. 

People think of me as a writer but my years in the African 
Service, given to that England of my youthful imagination, 
are richer to my memories than any of my books. THE END 
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Switzerland 


Flag Throwing...In most Swiss villages you will see ''Fahnenschwingen”’ per- 
formed. Skillfully each man waves his scarlet and white flag and then tosses 
it high into the clear Alpine air to the tuneful accompaniment of the alphorn. 
A thrilling memory to make your trip so much more enjoyable—especially 
during the Pageant of Switzerland, 1958. Throughout the year exciting events 
are being held. Among the highlights is the Women’s Exposition in Zurich, 
July 17 to September 15. 


See your local Travel Agent. Or write to: 


Swiss National Tourist Office 


Dept. 8-9, 10 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
661 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


° 
HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


BRITISH CURRENCY 


QO. “Pounds, shillings and pence have never 
ceased to confuse me; now that ’'moff to 
Britain could you give me a quick refresher 
course on British currency ?” 

A. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ The British currency unit is the 
pound sterling (£1), whichis divided 
into 20 shillings (20s., or 20/—). 
Shillings are divided into 12 pence 
(12d.). Paper notes are issued for 5 
pounds (£5); 1 pound (£1); and 10 
shillings (10s., or 10/—). Silver 
coins are issued for 2 shillings 6 
pence (2/6—called half-a-crown); 
2 shillings (2/—a florin); 1 shilling 
(1/—a “‘bob’”’); and 6 pence (6d.— 
sixpence). Copper coins are issued 
for 1 penny (ld.); 4% penny (24d.— 
“ha’penny”’); and 4 penny (4d.— 
a farthing). There is also a nickel 
coin worth 3 pence (3d.—“‘thrup- 
pence’’). In shops, some items are 
priced in “‘guineas,”’ valued at 1 
pound | shilling (£1 Is. Od.), but 
there is no note or coin issued in 
this value. 


British notes and coins, with 
their U.S. dollar equivalents: 


NOTES: £5 u.s. $14.00 
£1 2.80 
10/— 1.40 
e 
COINS: 2/6 i8P) 
2/— .28 
1/— 14 
6d. .07 
3d. .04 
Id. HO 


You may bring in and take out of 
England not more than £10 ($28) 
in sterling notes. Consequently, be- 
fore leaving home or on arrival, it 
is wise to exchange $28 into sterling 
to take care of immediate expenses. 
While in England don’t exchange 
more money or travelers’ checks 
than you think you'll need. 


No watching, no timing! Coffee brews ...stops perking.. 
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. Stays piping hot. 
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Re-heats without re-perking! Now Gen- 
eral Electric has this extra setting, plus 
the Brew Control which lets you select 
exact strength you like best. 

* Manufacturer's recommended retail or Fair 


Trade price. General Electric Co., Portable 
Appliance Dept., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Progress 's Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


The coffee maker that - 
re-heats without re-perking 


General Electric Automatic 
Coffee Maker brews delicious 


coffee every time, every day 


Unlike other coffee makers, the General Electric brews 
2 cups as perfectly as 9. You don’t have to make a whole 
potful to get good coffee—it perks even small amounts to 
rich, full-bodied flavor, 


And so quickly! An extra-powerful heating unit gives 
you 2 cups in four minutes, 9 cups in less than fifteen! Pours 
the first few cups without lifting. Easier to clean, too. 


=O 
2 cups 

for breakfast 

or 9 for a party 
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“TI brought back a lot 


mnt: BY of new ideas from 


Puerto Rico—including 


rum on the rocks!” 


says Lawrence Earle 


of Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


“Suddenly I notice everybody talking about 
Puerto Rico—and its rum,” says Larry Earle. 
“Now that I’ve been there, I know why. : 

“T always used to think of rum as a cock- 
tail drink only. But not Puerto Rican rum. 
It’s brilliantly light. Like the sunshine there. - 
And so dry they serve it on the rocks with 
just a twist of lemon. 

“Puerto Rico is fascinating for other rea- 
sons too. Quiet beaches. Glittering night life. 
First-rate fishing and grand opera. It’s a 


vacation paradise.” 


<4 “I could see mountains, ancient fortresses and 
sun-washed beaches from my hotel in Puerto Rico?’ 
says Mr. Earle. “Here’s where I discovered rum 
on the rocks.” Photograph by Elliott Erwitt. 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Rum Promotion 


Division, Dept. R, 666 Fifth Ave., New York 19 


cope is a wonderful time for a Homestead vacation. 


The mountainsides are fresh with the new season’s color, 


our golf courses and tennis courts are in perfect shape, and the 


riding trails, skeet fields and trout streams are waiting. 


THE HAPPY 
FACTS ABOUT 
BRITISH BEER 


Continued from Page 49 


gundy, so watch out that you aren’t 
given the sediment. You can buy a 
Bass with a blue triangle on the label 
instead of the familiar red one. There 
is no sediment and you can drink it 
iced. The same goes for Worthing- 
ton. Veteran addicts of Bass and 
Worthington regard this develop- 
ment with mistrust. “Bound to lose 
something if there’s no sediment,” 
was the gloomy verdict of one I spoke 
to. Another said he thought it was 


something to do with television (be- 


cause you can take it home easily). 
Then there are the milds in bottle. 
I don’t think I’m doing the brewers 
an injustice by saying that I don’t 
think these are for you. But you may 
like stout. Stout is the darkest beer 
brewed; it is also the sweetest. Its 
qualities depend on the degree of 
roasting of the malt and the quality 
of the water. An exception is Guin- 
ness Extra Stout, which is drier and 
more bitter than any other. It really 
is ‘good for you,” and like Imperial 
Tokay it has the property of raising 
the near dead, perhaps because the 
water for it doesn’t come from the 
Liffey but from Kildare Springs. 
Purists say that the Dublin brew is 
best, but the Guinness people have 
even copied the Kildare water at 
their London brewery, so there’s no 
need to worry. You can get it on 
draught in many pubs, especially 
those called Irish houses. 
But there are other stouts, mag- 
nificent stouts: Whitbread’s, Reid’s 
Special, Tollemache’s Double. There 
are stouts made with milk and, go- 
ing up, very, very strong brews like 
Simonds’ of Reading Archangel 
Stout and, strongest and blackest in 
the land, Barclay, Perkins’ Im- 
perial Russian Stout, originally 
brewed for Catherine the Great. 
On an empty stomach you’ve 
probably had enough. Have some 
food and afterwards order a “strong 
ale” or “‘barley wine” in bottle. This 
is an extremely esoteric branch of 
beer drinking, of which many bar- 
maids and some publicans are igno- 
rant, but they will have it even though 


PHILLIPS’ TABLETS 


Wherever you go, 
carry 


PHILLIPS” 
UK OF MAC gg, 
0 [MLLETS 30 
AST REL ES CRON 
PEE STONULH MICESTION Heap To Upy 


Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better—almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—as 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 


PHILLIPS 
TABLETS 


you 
will 
love 


SiaHavia 


Coffee Liqueur 
from Jamaica 
Made from the famous 
Blue Mountain Coffee 
Delightful as a cordial...on the 


rocks...over ice cream...or in 
your cup of coffee. Try it! 


For Recipes write 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 
655 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sole U.S. Agents 


Feet Sore...Hot 
or Perspire? 


they may not know much about it. 
When you order “‘strong ale’? you 
really are getting something Chau- 
cerian. This is the beer for heroes. 
It should be served ina fine, stemmed 
glass. It’s expensive but worth it. 
Here are some I can recommend: 
Watney’s Yorkshire Stingo, named 
after the brewery that originated it; 
Barclay’s Winter Brew on draught, 
but preferably in half pints while 
you're learning; Bass No. 1 Barley 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. 
Scholl’s soothing, cooling, refreshing 
medicated Foot Powder relieves sore, 
hot, tired, tender, perspiring, odor- 
ous or sensitive feet . . . how it eases 
new or tight shoes . . . helps prevent 
Athlete’s Foot... 
maintain foot 
health. Start using 
it today! 15¢, 40¢. 
Large Economy 
Size, 75¢. At Drug, 
Shoe, Department, 3 
and 5-10¢ Stores. 


Dr: Scholls 


Make your plans now to come and enjoy the pleasures 
of this delightful countryside — and the 
comfortable accommodations and smooth Southern service 
that have made The Homestead famous 
all over the world. 


For reservations, or for 
rates and folder,address THE 


AND COTTAGES 
Hot Springs, Virginia 


FOOT POWDER 
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THE BRITISH 


ARE FUNNY 


SA & 


THIS WAY! 


O you think you know the British? 

Just like us, are they? Well, maybe 
.--if you are optimistic, cosmopolitan, 
broadminded, patriotically conceited, 
adventurous, fond of animals and Scotch 
Whisky, impatient of officialdom, laugh- 
ter-loving and overworked ...then O.K., 
you have something in common. The only 
way to prove it is to go there and see. 


But even then you will not know as much 
as you will learn from the pages of PUNCH 
magazine. Here you will see the British 
home with the lid off, the Britisher with 
his hair down. There is no other magazine 
which records so well the changing face 
of the old country and the new world, 
which takes you into the homes and 
hearts of the British to show you just how 
they tick, how they react to international 
affairs, to visitors, to each other and to 
the world at large, 


Most top-bracket Americans now read 
PUNCH as a matter of course, for it not 
only presents this undiluted picture of 
Britain: it presents it with humor, satire 
and wit—by cartoons and caricatures — 
through parody and plain speaking — by 
disregarding conventions, without depart- 
ing from good taste. 


No, the British are not like us...but 
you'll like them, and know them all the 
better for reading PUNCH. The coupon 
will bring it to you direct from London 
every week. So if you really want to enjoy 
yourself, send it off now! 


GET TO 
KNOW 
THEM 
BEFORE 
YOU GO- 


a ee Le 
1 To: British Publications Inc. 1 
80 East 60th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 

I Please send me PUNCH every week for I 

I a year (89); 6 months (84.50). 

I 0 I enclose check for $.....+-++.+- oa | 
| © Please bill me later. wk 

3 
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Wine, one of the very best; Ind, 
Coope and Allsopp’s Arctic Ale; 
Simonds’ XXXXX Old Berkshire; 
and the strongest of them all, Colne 
Spring Ale, brewed by Benskin’s of 
Watford, Hertfordshire. All these 
beers have a long secondary fermen- 
tation in cask before being bottled. 

Then there are the unbuyable 
beers. Until very recently something 
was brewed up for the Fellows of All 
Souls College, Oxford, that was 
served at dinner in very small silver 
goblets. “I thought it a poor quan- 
tity of drink to set before a guest,” a 
good-living don who dined there 
said to me, “until I tried it. It was the 
most powerful drink for its size | ever 
remember.”’ Some College beers are 
very old and are laid down like port. 

There is a King’s Ale in existence. 
A mash tun in Bass’s New Brewery 
bears a plate recording the day in 
1902 when Edward VII, that‘expert | #92 eee ce 
in the good things, pulled the levers | — motor oil 
which started a special mash of four ip: Peres 
hundred barrels of ‘‘an extra strong | | 
brew.” Bottles are still in existence. 
The Duke of Edinburgh was handed 
one in 1956 when he visited Burton. 
An advertisement in The Times a 
few years back called for “‘offers over 
£20” for a solitary bottle. 

Once you know about the differ- 
ent kinds of beer you won’t go to a 
pub just to drink. There is no other 
way in which you can get to know 
the people of England so well as by 
visiting a pub. There are pubs where 
you can sing, play bowls or skittles 
(with great hunks of Jignum vitae, 
called ‘‘cheeses’’). There is even a 
pub in Chiswick where you can lis- 
ten to the organ (Hogarth is buried 
appropriately in the churchyard next 
door), but wherever you go you will 
be accepted. There’s no need to lash 
out a lot of free drinks to people 
you’ve just met. Let them offer you 
one first. When that happens it 
means you're in. THE END 
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: . a It's that Here’s the motor oil whose performance 
ane - li ane is as unique as its color. In the new 10-30 
e amazing . grade, purple Royal Triton prolongs your 
BB oR ade " engine’s trouble-free life for thousands of 
a a teed le extra miles... protects it through the 

entire summer-winter temperature range. 
_ Purple Royal Triton — at new car dealers 
and service stations in most areas, 


‘and Union 76 Stations in the West. 


- PURPLEWROVAL TRITON 


@ Selected stores through- 
out the country will feature 
the Hoipay International 
Art Exhibition during 1958. 
In the next month, this col- 
lection of contemporary art 
from forty nations will ap- 
pear at the following stores: 


March 3—March 15 
G. FOX 
Hartford, Conn. 


March 24—April 5 
MILLER & RHOADS 
Richmond, Va. 


UNION OIL COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles: Union Oil Center « New York: 45 Rockefeller Plaza e Chicago: 1605 Bankers Bldg. 
Philadelphia: Eastwick Ave. & Edgewood St. « Pennsauken, N.J.: Springfield & Westfield Aves. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 612 W. 47th St. « Dallas: 313 Fidelity Union Life Bldg. « Atlanta: 1401 Peachtree St., N.E. 
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Mind 
My 
Kegs 


A Times 


Fourth Leader 


@ Shades of the old squire and of his 
man-trap, now only to be seen in mu- 
seums; an angry gamekeeper in Ver- 
sailles is in trouble with the police for 
having peppered a French Air Force 
helicopter with gunshot. The din of its 


engine, he protests, was ruffling the 


domestic calm of his pheasants. ‘““The 
slightest noise,’ he is reported as hay- 
ing said, ‘might ruin my entire crop of 
eggs.’ Happily for the crew, the wrath 
of the gamekeeper made him fall below 
his normal level of marksmanship. He 
failed to score a direct hit. The human 
targets, on a training flight for Algerian 
operations, were unhurt and the heli- 
copter flew back, as many a lucky 
pheasant has done, safely to its base. 
But the magnificence of the gesture re- 
mains untarnished. Gamekeepers, or 
such of them as there are left in this 
country, fight a losing battle against 
poachers with fast cars, magpies, and 
other vermin. How many of them still 
keep up the high spirits of their French 
colleague and are prepared to let fly 
at the biggest game? 

From their point of view and looking 
comfortably ahead, the helicopter casts 
beyond doubt a future shadow broader 
and darker than that of any winged 
thing. Compared with its possibilities 
of disturbing the peace and the country- 
side, those of jets are small beer. Al- 
ready, we are told, wildlife, that takes 
these matters much more calmly than 
men do, is beginning to adjust itself to 
the frightening challenge of the jet. 
Creatures that, a year or so ago, fled 
panic-stricken for safety, now take no 
more notice of the last word in screeches 
than cattle, browsing in meadows be- 
side an arterial road, take of the cars 
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hooting their way to a seaside lunch on 
a fine Sunday morning. 

Helicopters will be less easy to ignore. 
They are the Paul Prys of the heavens. 
When they become as common, as prob- 
ably they will, as the family four-seater, 
they will hover over coyerts, poise above 
the green turf of the Downs, now inacces- 


sible to wheeled traffic, and sink down to 


177,000 mile wingspread 


This is Air France! Larger by far than any other air 
network in the world. Stretching eastward from the 
interior of South America to the vast reaches of the 
Pacific. Connecting 215 cities in 76 countries. Span- 
ning 5 continents. Telescoping distance into hours. 


picnic wherever their owners choose. This 
will be great fun for the owners, who will be 
a vast majority of the population. But it 
will be a sad day for gamekeepers, if any 
of the species, persisting like mastodons, 
are still there to worry about their 
pheasants. The process may take long. 
A garage for aircraft in every self- 


respecting, semi-detached home may 
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seem a far-fetched dream of the future. 
But so did the present state of affairs, 
fifty years off, when the automobile went 
abroad on the dusty roads heralded by a 
warning red flag. Those of us who enjoy 
the comedy of progress may well survive 
to read, on our excursions into the shires, 
the vainly menacing notice, “Helicopters 


will be prosecuted.” THE END 


Flying the Jet Stream over the Atlantic in new Lock- 
heed Super Starliners—world’s fastest longest-range, 
most luxurious airliners. And on every flight, whether 
it be from Brazzaville to Dakar, New York to Rome, 
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@ Some American servicemen, exiled on 
duty in this island, are amusing them- 


|oookin a selves by the good old game of Family 


for Grandfather 


A Times Fourth Leader 


Origins. Under whatever name you call 
it—Spot the Forebear, Who Was Great- 
Great-Grandfather? How Far Back Can 
We Go?—it is evidently great fun for 
those who like it. Most of us start more 
or less from scratch. We remember our 
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grandparents, may have heard stories 
of their parents from our not certainly 
reliable aunts, and get lost in the sands 
of time after a pilgrimage of only a 
pitifully few generations. Those whose 
roots are in the Celtic fringes play this 
game with the most zest. The clan 
system is a powerful help. You can 
easily persuade yourself that you are 
directly descended from a hero on the 
losing side at Culloden, from one of 
the many kings of Ireland, or from 
a forager who went with Owen 
Glendower when the going was good 
across the Marches. 

The confusing and unimaginative 
English system of surnames is un- 
helpful. But it is no barrier to deter- 
mined detectives who are prepared to 
take the trouble to browse through 
the records at Somerset House and in 
country churches. For the sceptic, the 
unrewarding side of this hunt is that, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the most that can be found is here a 
name and there the date of a marriage 
or a death. How tantalizing that those 
faded entries that the vicar is so patient 
in turning out for us do not include a 
candid report of what was said, off the 
record, at our great-great-great-grand- 
father’s funeral by his surviving rela- 
tives. We might, if we could hear 
echoes of those far-off téte-a-tétes, 
glow with filial pride. And we might 
not. Still, nothing is worse than igno- 
rance, and it will have been noted that 
those who do have long knowledge of 
their family trees take as much pride 
in an uncle, several times removed, 
hanging on a capital charge from one 
of the branches as in a bishop or a 
battle-scarred commander. 

One thing is certain. If each of us 
could be provided with an uncensored 
family dictionary of biography going 
back over the centuries, we should 
suffer some shocks. Such a reference 
work would prove invaluable to de- 
fending counsel if we ever found our- 
selves in the dock. How, he would ask, 
can a man whose direct ancestors got 
into such variegated scrapes be ex- 
pected to keep straight? On balance it 
is, perhaps, best to rely on those 
learned agencies in America which (for 
a fee) will trace us back to Washing- 
ton and (for an appropriately larger 
fee) to the Captain of the Mayflower. 
Failing that, we can all boast, with the 
proud character in The Mikado, that 
we are of pre-Adamite descent and go 
back to a protoplasmal, primordial, 
atomic globule. At any rate, nobody 
can contradict us. THE END 
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and factories surround the city; closer 
inare the Victorian parks, the botanical 
gardens, the beautiful green circle of 
the cricket field with its white pavilion; 
in the center are the older narrow 


streets and the cathedral with its close, 
as ripe in its red brick as the faces of 
old men in Reynolds’ portraits. The 
small shops were mostly built in early 
Victorian times, but their line will be 
broken by the vermillion and chro- 
mium plating and the neon signs of the 
20th Century. There is always one good 
old-fashioned family grocer with his 
black-and-gold tea canisters. 
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But the contrasts are violent. That 
handsome town house is no longer 
the home of a wealthy family; it has 
become the office of the Inland Rev- 
enue or the Electricity Commission 
now. The Milk Bar and Cafeteria 
stand by the old-style cretonned tea- 
shop which always has its ladies at 
the proper hour. The TV aerial 
rides on the 17th Century gable. 
Market day crowds these towns with 
food and junk stalls and cattle. The 
place is a sallow sea of raincoats and 
peculiar tweeds washing round the 
stalls, and of spick-and-span double- 
decker buses. And then, almost sud- 
denly, between five and six o’clock, 
the shops close, thousands of bi- 
cycles rush down the streets taking 
the people home, and a city has be- 
come deserted and silent. There may 
be a few girls going to a dance at the 
Corn Exchange, which was a real 
corn market 150 years ago, or a few 
Teddy Boys and lost soldiers hang- 
ing about in doorways, but that will 
be all. The Teddy Boy with his long 
jacket and very narrow trousers is 
the postwar version of the ado- 
lescent corner boy or loafer. 

A stranger could die of loneliness 
at this hour. The public faces of the 
English look sad when pleasure ap- 
proaches; a worried mulish kind- 
ness is their expression when they 
speak. They ‘“‘break out” only in in- 
timacy. Eavesdrop on their conver- 
sation and you will notice how often 
the word “right” occurs. “‘It is all 
right.” “J don’t think it is right.” 
“She has no right.”’ It is the sad offi- 
cial hypocrite refrain of English 
speech. English life is lived in the 
home in the evenings. The English- 
man must be pursued to his arm- 
chair or his back garden, 

The town will not wake up again 
until 10:30, the gloomy hour when 
the public houses close and the buses 
pick up the cinema crowds. (The 
Englishman—it is astonishing to 
find—spends far more hours in 
cinema-going than the American; on 
reflection, this seems quite natural, 
for we spend a good deal of our pri- 
vacy, and our avoidance of one an- 
other in this crowded island, in day- 
dreaming.) For half an hour or so 
the buses and motorbikes roar, the 
fish-and-chips shops do their trade, 
the people queue up talking quietly; 
a group of youths, with the beer in 
them, will go home singing very flat; 
the fantastic old ladies who sit like 
tropical insects in the hotels, and who 
are an English speciality, put down 
their brandy and go to bed; the 
cathedral bell strikes eleven, the last 
dogs and cats are called in—the day 
is over. 

After eleven o’clock if you want to 
eat, or drink a cup of tea, you will 
have to dig out’ some soldiers’ or 
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PIKES PEAK, COLORADO SPRINGS 
Colorado Springs in the Pikes Peak 
range of the Rockies is America’s. 
most endowed Vacationland. Mother 
Nature provided mile after mile of 
scenic wonders including the Garden 


of the Gods, Cave of the Winds, 
Seven Falls, Royal Gorge, Petrified 
Forest, the Continental Divide and 
the massive (color red) mountains. 


As if all this were not enough, she 
added a delightful year around clim- 
ate with sunny days and cool nights 
in summer and mild winters. 


In this natural Garden Spot, Man has 
built the highest cog railroad and an 
automobile highway to the 14,110 ft. 
summit of Pikes Peak, scenic cable 
cars up other mountains and down 
into gorges, the Will Rogers Shrine 
of the Sun, famous Cheyenne Moun- 
tain Zoo, gold mills and gold mines 
at Victor and Cripple Creek, hotels, 
motels, dude ranches, trout fishing 
lakes and other resort attractions. 
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The latest addition to this Wonder- 
land is the U. S. Air Force Academy 
now nearing completion in the near- 
by foothills. 


There is every sport and play facility 
available and a packed calendar of 
events such as rodeos, ice shows, 
chuck wagon dinners, the Fourth of 
July Hillclimb auto races up Pikes 
Peak, golf, tennis, and baseball tourn- 
aments, dog racing, horseback riding. 


Come to Colorado Springs on your 
vacation and you will want to live 


here year around. It’s great country 


for work or play. 
Write for folder H-1 
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lorry drivers’ “caff” on the outskirts the way down to Lands End youareon Two hundred years ago this used to be 
of the town. These ‘“‘caffs” are the most dangerous and violent coast the coast of the wreckers and smug- 
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Perfect climate. Renowned bathing, 
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Every year thousands of new fami- 
lies are discovering the “magic” of 
the Panama City Area where there’s 
something for everyone to enjoy... 
swimming, fishing, water skiing, 
relaxing, golf, tennis, photographing 
-Northwestern Florida. The pure 
white sugar sand beaches are some- 
thing you’ll never forget, running 
for miles between rolling dunes and 
the calm blue Gulf; and you'll love 
the friendly folks who are waiting 
to accommodate you. Let us help 
you plan. 
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the West Road, known to all the 
lorry drivers in England—as far as 
I can make out—who is always 
called “more sinned against than 
sinning.” He had the ill luck to be 
put “inside’’ for some black-market 
offence years ago, and the drivers 
are indignant. (“So ’e ’ad a fiddle? 
So what?’’) There is a dear old lady 
sitting in a tiny shed on the same 
road outside Bath who starts busi- 
ness at four in the morning to catch 
the long-distance truck drivers with 
a cup of tea. About six at a time and 
a tired policeman can squeeze in. 
The Great West Road from Lon- 
don to Bristol is the road of Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones, and when a Wilt- 
shire squire is weaving down it, and 
the heavy lorries are pulling in at the 
“‘caffs,”’ and the fruit pickers or har- 
vest people are on the move, it 
seems to me that the mock-pious, 
ribald England goes on, not so dif- 
erently from the England of Field- 
ing’s time. It merely moves faster. 


Southwestern England from 
Devon into Cornwall is warmer, 
wetter and richer to look at than the 
rest of the country. One feels the air 
softening and, on the Atlantic side, 
getting stronger. It becomes so strong 
that it drugs the stranger with earth 
and ocean smells and reduces him to 
indolence and sleep. The soil be- 
comes red; the short, sharp, steep 
hills pile up, crowned by their tors 
of rock; lanes twist and deepen be- 
tween the high banks and the grey 
stone walls that run beside the woods, 
and these walls are mottled with 
delicate mosses and are rife with 
ferns. The oak and the ash close in 
on sudden ravines where fast black 
streams worry and curdle among the 
rocks under old stone bridges. The 
rhododendron empurples the woods; 
flowers seem larger and the leaves 
of the woods shine. 

We are on Exmoor, in the north 
of Devon. Down in its gorges is the 
hidden country described in Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone. Towards the 
south is Dartmoor, where the fogs 
come suddenly down; that south- 


we won’t meet a car coming up. 
On the north side of Devon and 
Cornwall from Hartland Point all 
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Continued from Page 127 

possibly, to the lord of the manor. 
They brushed up their knowledge 
profitably in the last war. Granite 
breaks through the coastal fields, and 
in the lanes the ragged robin and’ 
.speedwell grow hedge high. On the 
high lands the Atlantic gales have 
stunted the dark-leaved trees and 
land is poor; but in the deep dales 
all is suddenly rich. In Cornwall 
each little field is enclosed by banks 
and fortified against the wind and 
the drenching Atlantic squalls. 


Bell maker: Paul Taylor, whose 
firm produced the bells of St. Paul’s, 
tries the pitch on a new model. 


Devon and Cornwall are the sea- 
faring counties. Most of the great 
seamen from Drake onward came 
from this part of Britain. You can 
see from the statue of Drake on 
the Hoe at Plymouth that this is the 
sea-traffic gate of England and can 
understand why this naval city suf- 
fered frightful destruction during 
the last war. The Devon towns grew 
tich not only on wool and their 
orchards and farmlands but on sea 
traffic, war, piracy and the prizes. 
In later times, Devon has been the 
county of the retired Empire builder: 
he can be seen, in his tweeds, in 
places like Budleigh Salterton, Sid- 
mouth and in the exotic Victorian 
architecture of Torquay. He sits on 
his property, sun-reddened and 
shrewd, dreaming of curry and Bom- 
bay duck, gazing sleepily at the red 
cliffs and the hot coves and the 
‘boats on the long Devon estuaries. 


The peninsula gets wilder as it 
pushes out into the sea towards 


Lands End, the color of the soil changes 
again and we are out of England, 
Strictly speaking, and in Cornwall. 
There is a sudden change in architec- 
ture. The villages are slate-roofed, and 
built in grey or whitewashed stone in 
the manner of Welsh or Irish buildings. 
They are odd and severe to the eye. 
The richer English have far more taste 
for domestic style. The large country 
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your vacation in 


houses in Cornwall seem to belong to 
a wilder, older and poorer economy. 
Seamen, tin miners, workers in China 
clay, small farmers, the Cornish have 
seen the traditional trades dwindle; the 
Cornish miner who was working in the 
time of the Phoenicians now turns up 
in Johannesburg, in South American 
and African mines. He has been in all 
the world’s gold rushes. His own land 


Thousands of tons of red and yellow stone defy 


is very much a place for the holiday- 
maker now; and since he gets the warm 
weather much earlier than any other 
part of England, he also does an enor- 
mous trade in cut flowers. Not only the 
daffodil and the crocus but the fuchsia 
and hydrangea belong to this country. 

The stranger feels something mys- 
terious about the Cornish. There is 
a long tradition of the fairy tale and 
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Celtic superstition, and like all the 
Celts, the Cornish are remarkable 
natural storytellers. Theirs is reput- 
edly the country of King Arthur and 
the Round Table. By the singsong 
sound of voice and words used, by a 
certain excitable restlessness we can 
tell these people are not Anglo- 
Saxon. They are engaging in their 
ordinary address. They use words 
curiously. The postman talks of 
“going up-along” or ““down-along”’ 
the steep streets. On buses, in pubs, 
in shops, you are called not “Sir” or 
‘“Ma’am” but “my dear” or “my 


Minstrels: At a medieval 
church fair in Abinger, a pair of 
costumed music makers 

strike an atmospheric note. 


love,” caressingly, as if you were a 
member of the tribe; for the Celts 
always wish to endear and please 


at first sight. 
Wesley, the great preacher, had a 
total success in Cornwall; his. 


rhetoric caught the Cornish taste for 
romantic phrase; they became Meth- 
odists overnight. Severe in custom, 
they close public houses on Sundays, 
just as the Welsh do. The innumer- 
able chapels are packed with hymn 
singers; in England proper—so pi- 
ous in Victorian times—the churches 
are poorly attended and the decline 
of Methodism and other noncon- 
formist sects has been general. 

I was standing on the quay at 
St. Ives, a pretty fishing town in 
North Cornwall. It is now a holiday 
place and has been famous for two 
generations as an art colony. As I 
stood there I heard two fishermen 
shouting at each other and moved 
closer to see what the quarrel was 
about. Of all things, it was about re- 
ligion. One was crying out: “But it 
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dations and you'll find plenty to do, 
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See how man’s handiwork has turned 
Tennessee into Eastern America’s in- 
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closed fishing season and you catch 
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rent, and more fun than you can 
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In Tennessee, highways are pathways 
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says in the Bible, ‘By Grace ye are 
saved.’” You would. never hear a 
public row going on about Grace 
and Works in England. The English 
would be ignorant of theology. Nor 
can the English sing hymns with the 
fervour of the Welsh or the Cornish, 
though they have wonderful choirs 
in places like Kings College Chapel 
in Cambridge or at Canterbury 
Cathedral. Ordinary English singing 
when the pubs close is like the dying 
of cows; and in the ordinary churches 
the singing sounds as if the whole 
congregation were dragging out a 
bad cold in the head. 

The Cornish have been overrun 
by the English; their customs die. 
They are still notable wrestlers. 
Some loneliness in the life has pro- 
duced many eccentrics. They like 
practical jokes and carry them to 
farcical lengths. There are jokes 
which are really private charades 
and which last for days on end. They 
are sometimes carried further by 
theatrical disguises. If the telephone 
rings and you are told that your 
lawyer or the chief constable or 
some important enemy is speaking, 
do not believe it. Reject the story he 
ingeniously concocts. If your neigh- 
bour’s grandfather comes to tea, do 
not believe that either: pull his wig 
off. The Cornish live a-good deal in 
their imaginations and manias, and 
the strong Atlantic air and the vio- 


lent changes of a drugging climate — 


make one uncertain of the border- 
line between reality and dream. The 
solid kind of Englishman, whois hu- 
morous rather than witty and has no 
time for fancy, never gets the hang 
of these people and is fair game. 


If we leave wild, wind-polished 
Cornwall and go north back into 
solid England, to the lovely terraces 
of Beau Nash’s Bath, so favored by 
retired naval officers and readers of 
Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey; 
if we press on northto Bristol, where 
the Cabots sailed from, the port for 
the American expeditions, the slave 
and the tobacco trades, we are in the 
valley of the Severn. The yellow 
stone of this country has been got 
out of its hills. Again, up the Severn, 
the people change; and the country 
changes too. Celt and Saxon are 
well mixed here, for we are on the 
Welsh border. In the Welsh towns 
the people smile and in the English 
they do not. We see the mixture of 
two antagonistic races abusing each 
other at the top of their tempers for 
lying, thieving and hypocrisy 
throughout the centuries. Language 
and blood have profited. 

“You’ve come back with the 
bloom on you, as ripe as a plum,” 
cries the old Shropshire farmer to 
the beautiful girl who hascome back 


from some city to be married. And with 
a wink at her young man he says to her: 
“If that young devil don’t keep you 
quiet, P'll be upstairs in a jiffy.”’ This is 
merry England, fleshly, sensual, shrewd 
and uproarious. It loves to see the girls 
blush and the men drink. It gets round 
the law. It crowds to the cattle shows. 
Its small towns rock to the gossip of 
love affairs. You eat the Severn salmon 


and don’t ask whether it has been 
caught illegally; if you do you will be an- 
swered by a look as pious as a Meth- 
odist chapel. This is the country of A. E. 
Housman’s Shropshire Lad, of lovely 
towns like Ludlow on its cliff, of Clun, 
Much Wenlock and Church Stretton. 


But we must turn now and face 
the important fact that England is an 
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industrial nation and that we have 
been dodging it. Ninety per cent of 
its people live in towns; and of those, 
40 per cent live in the huge industrial 
conurbations. It is all very well: the 
most intelligent, alive and interest- 
ing people belong to the industrial 
population. Oxford dispels an illu- 
sion: an industrial city has engulfed 
the university, and the student body 
is formed, not by the privileged 
classes but by poorer clever boys up 
on scholarships from the red-brick 
suburbs and the industrial towns. 
At Stratford, on Shakespeare’s 
birthday, the long American cars of 
the diplomatic corps pack the streets 
for schoolboys to admire. A town 
councillor told me, as we watched 
the swans of Avon turning on the 
river, that he had never read Shake- 
speare until he came to Stratford. 
But now he had discovered, as a 
businessman, that “Shakespeare had 
the answer to every question.” That’s 
the spirit of the Midlands: practical. 
Its capital is Birmingham, that 
huge concentration of engineering 
works, where town runs into town 
under the smoke, where the ground 
subsides over the coal fields, until we 
reach Arnold Bennett’s Black Coun- 
try. That is a region to see at night, 
when the kilns and the furnaces 
glow; it is inhabited by a race apart. 
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Yet once these industrial wildet- 
nesses are passed, we realize that 
they have emptied the countryside 
and left enormous empty panoramas 
of moor and mountain. The north is 


the one part of this unspectacular 


island which is dramatic. 

Suppose you drive up from Derby, 
where they make the Rolls-Royce 
engines, towards Manchester: you 
are travelling through ravines of tlic 
Peak District. 

*‘What’s life like in Derby?” you 
ask the man at the garage. 

He gives you the set industrial 
look. ‘“‘Dead,” he says. ““You coom 


here for the money and the work.” - 


The North, you realize, means 
work, the love of work, the cult of 
work, the scorn for those who don’t 
work. When you drive through the 
Peak to Buxton, looking down at the 
green curling River Wye, watching 
the water go over the weirs like glass, 
and passing through the spacious 
parklands where medieval Haddon 
Hall with its battlements looks across 
the centuries to Chatsworth, you see 
the busloads of industrial workers 
out on holiday. They have come out 
to see the spa waters blessed at Bux- 
ton, to hear the town band, drink 
pints of beer and eat potato crisps. 
Sheffield, with its steel and mines, 
is not far off over the hills. 


A hard climate here. There is less 
sun than in the south. Snow blocks 
the roads in the winter. Hedges have 
gone, grass is poor on the hills. It is 
a country bony with rock. The bare 
fields are chained by loose, black- 
ened stone walls; and from now on 
in the North, the stone wall will have 
taken the place of the hedge and 
there will be few flowers and grasses 
close to them. From the top of the 
high country you see Manchester 
lying twenty-odd miles away under 
a white chemical fume that makes 
you cough the moment you drive 
down into it. You have re-entered 
the poisoned-climate 20th Century. 

When you stop to ask the way, 
you notice the accent has changed 
from the short, flat tone of the Mid- 
lands to one broad in its vowels and 
cutting-sharp in its consonants. They 
know how to pronounce the letter + 
in the North; indeed, in Tyneside, 
the miners and: shipwrights use the 
only guttural r (very much like the 
French r) known in the Kingdom. 
The northern demeanour is different 
too. No southern obsequiousness, 
no flattering desire to please. 

If you come to a crossroads and 
you stop to ask a passer-by for a 
direction he will not say, for ex- 
ample: “Turn sharp right.’’ He will 
say: “Turn stoomp raaight,’’ touch- 


ing the “‘stump” of his arm as if go- 
ing through an emergency amputa- 
tion, or as sharp and brutally right 
as having your arm chopped off. He 
likes the brutal physical image; but 
the voice, though hard, is kind. The 
dramas that occur to a Lancashire 
man or his neighbour in York- 
shire—from the raids on Berlin 
to a singsong down at the local 
pub—have to be compressed in a 
few words of poker-faced under- 
statement. He will say: “We’ad a bit 
of a do,” to describe the Normandy 
landings. If pressed he will add, “It 
were nowt.”’ Compliments are rare 
and based on practical observation. 
The young man said to his girl: 
“My, th’ mother keeps tha nice.” 
The whole of England is a man’s 
country run by men for men; Dad 
rules, Mum cleans. This is above all 
true of the north, which makes for a 
quizzical, practical, hardheaded kind- 
ness between the sexes. When she 
went up to Haworth to see old Mr. 
Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell observed how 
slowly the affections moved in these 
people; but that, once moved, their 
passions, in antagonism or love, 
‘were violent and for life. 

I stood in the garden of a Lanca- 
shire man’s house, on a ridge of the 
Pennines, looking down on the in- 
dustrial plain. He was a blue-eyed, 
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fair-haired, pink-faced man as men here 
always seem to be—ebullient, laughing, 
talking, with the sardonic northern 
‘edge to his voice, a scholar and a wit. 
In the South his counterpart would 
have been harder to know, more cau- 
tious and less immediately hospitable: 
I would have been shown the ancient 
buildings. But this man had taken me 
to all the modern buildings of the city, 


its schools, halls and galleries; he had 
taken me on a tour of the rich manu- 
facturers’ suburb and had talked about 
the ups and downs of fortune in the 
cotton trade. He was more American 
than southern English; for the north- 
erners have immense civic pride. 
There is dash, energy, a love of gam- 
bling and a touch of fantasy about the 
Lancashire people. They are famous 
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for their music-hall comedians and 
their popular singers and for laughing 
at themselves. “Clogs to clogs in three 
generations,” the mill hands say; hum- 
ble men have piled up fortunes and 
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They are outspoken, laconic, love a 
coarse word; they test you out, hit 
hard, hope to be hit back. “Nowt 
for nowt” is a Yorkshire saying; 
nothing for nothing. Men and women 
work together all their lives in the 
mills; in one of the small mill towns 
of the Pennine ravines, it will be the 
men in the quarries, the women in 
the mills. The passion for work is 
joined to a passion for cleanliness 
among the women. In the evening, - 
you will see women polishing their 
brass door knockers, whitening their 
doorsteps and window sills, cleaning 


Fisherman: Ben Creeber, 

a durable man of the 

sea, checks a line 

on the beach near Yarmouth. 


windows, scrubbing floors and chil- 
dren. My Yorkshire grandmother 
used to seize us southern grandchil- 
dren and cry, “Eh, ah a doubt but 
what tha moother lets th’ run about 
like a little gooter lad.’’ My indig- 
nant southern mother would snap 
back in Cockney: “You'd scrub the 
inside of a goose, old girl.” My 
grandmother, undefeated: “Eh, ah» 
never could abide London moock.” 
Such altercations shock a southern 
sensibility; to the northerner they are 
inoffensive, the life blood. And after 
the working and cleaning and the 
downright words, there are the huge 
northern meals to mollify the tem- 


‘per. Tripe and pig’s trotters, hams 


and sausages and pies, cakes and 
twenty kinds of bread—a variety far 
beyond the southern imagination 

contents these aggressive people. 
Yet here I am generalizing about 
the North, when there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between the 
Continued on Page 136 
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Lancashireman and the man from 
Yorkshire. And in Yorkshire a great 
difference between those of the West 
Riding and the East: the western 
part of Yorkshire is the more in- 
tensely industrialised; the eastern 
part remained for longer in the 
hands of the landowning aristoc- 
racy. The East—the Westerners say 
with contempt—are gentlemen. If 
Lancashire is likely to spend, York- 
shire is cautious and canny and likes 
to save. “Ay,” an old lady said to 
me in a moorland village, “‘they’ve 
got a lot of brass felted here.” To 
“felt”? is to hide and “‘brass’’ is 
money. Achild born of Yorkshireand 
Lowland Scottish parents is impreg- 
nable in finance. Yorkshire has more 
reserve, self-regard, less imagination 
than Lancashire. The Yorkshire- 
men are an obstinate, critical race. 
They like to say, ‘““Ah won’t boodge.” 
I stood in the signal box outside the 
railway station in York during the 
war. The city had just been bombed. 
The signalman nodded to the towers 
of the Minster rising above the city. 

“Hitler says he’s going to be mar- 
ried up at t’ Minster next spring,” he 
reflected. “But... ah doan’t knaw.” 

! still hear the slow broad York- 
shire voice dawdling its unsmiling 
irony along the words. 

The mountains and the moors are 
the lungs of the North and they come 
down to the very ends of. the streets 
in the Penine valleys. Here are the 
panoramas. The hard long ridges 
of the moors drop into the wide- 
wooded Dales with their lovely 
rivers and rise again to the Fells, the 
peaks of the Lake country and the 
Cheviots on the Scottish border. 
Until August comes, these moors are 
green with young bracken and dark 
with heather and tussocky grass; 
small streams trickle in them. Then 
the heather blooms and they are 
changed to a spacious and rolling 
sea of purple. The heights seem 
great—once you are used to the 
English scale—the treeless ridges 
are austere; you hear only the wind, 
the cry of the curlew and the baa-ing 
of sheep. You come down into clean 
grey towns of wintry stone. 


The beauty of England lies in all 
its small towns. The cities have 
drawn away the growing population 
and have left the towns in their per- 
fection, There is the market square, 
the parish church—almost always 
interesting: a Norman crypt per- 
haps, some superb murals of the 
15th Century as at Pickering near 
Scarborough in the northeast, or 
angels and bosses in the vaulting— 
there are the red-brick or cream 
houses which so often turn out to be 
the patchwork of the centuries if you 
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go down an alley and look at the 
backs of them. 

I think of neat, stone Kirby Lons- 
dale on the way to Westmoreland 
and the Lakes, with its warm little 
square. It was one of Ruskin’s fa- 
vorite places. There’s a lively black- 
smith at Kirby Lonsdale whose fam- 
ily has worked for generations in 
wrought iron and who made the 
lovely gates of the churchyard. He is 
a TV “character” now, but he is a 
real craftsman and wanderer: he has 
ridden all over the sheep drives of 
the north into Scotland, and they 
have hardly changed since Sir Walter 
Scott wrote The Two Drovers. 


_I think of perfect Helmsley in the | 


Pickering valley on the eastern side 
of Yorkshire. It is six o’clock in the 
summer, but it is cool enough for a 
big fire. People are sitting round it in 
the inn having tea. Two silent men 
are playing darts in the bar, and out 
of the window I can see the elegant 
grey square, empty, without a build- 
ing to distress the eye, unchanged in 
gravity for centuries. Do not mis- 
understand me: the age of a place 
means nuthing. Helmsley retains a 
perfect moment of domestic civilisa- 
tion in silvering stone. 

We used to climb the Fells and 
look across to the higher mountains 
of Westmoreland and to Solway 
Firth under their changing cloud. 
We were looking at what the Lake 
Poets have made into official roman- 
tic scenery. The traveller who leaves 
Lancashire or West Yorkshire for 
these little lakes has to prepare for 
those days when, as the people say, 
the weather is “dampening on’’—as 
good a piece of English understate- 
ment as I have ever met. The caprice 
of the sky, the changes from wet to 
clear enchance the grace and variety 
of the scene as one drives, say, over 
the Kirkstone Pass into Patterdale 
and Ullswater. Into that lake, red 
deer from the oldest herd in England 
will sometimes come down to swim. 
The Lakes are the country for walk- 
ers and climbers. The inhabitants 
are hardy, good, plain folk and taci- 
turn; they have the Celt and the 
Viking in them. 

The observant and thirsty trav- 
eller will have noticed by now how 


Tmany inns are called The Lamb, The 


Fleece, The Woolpack, and so on; he 
will have read that the Lord Chan- 
cellor is said to “sit on the Wool- 
sack.”’ When you turn from York- 
shire and away from the machines 
and begin your journey down the 
eastern side of England from Dur- 
ham to York, and then on to Lin- 
coln and finally to that bulge into 
the North Sea which is called East 
Anglia, you will be travelling back 
in time to when the wealth of Eng- 
land was based on wool. 
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A tried and true friend 

to the modern engine in your 
car. Gives you the benefits 
of fast starting and improved 
gasoline mileage. Stops 
power-robbing ping, quiets 
noisy valve lifters, and 

cuts wear and sludge to a 
minimum. Change to Kendall 
SuperB Motor Oil... 

a friend indeed! 


Ask your 
favorite dealer 
for it now 


ie 


~ 


: é 
Nn 900? 
Sad THE Famous Kenpatt TE 


An All-Weather SAE 10W-30 oil refined from 
100% Bradford Pennsylvania Crude Oil — 
world’s richest. 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY e BRADFORD, PENNA. 
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When we learned to weave our own 
cloth in the 14th Century, the beauti- 
ful wool towns of East Anglia were 
‘built and, in them, some of the finest 
churches in the country. I think of the 
churches at Lavenham and Stoke-by- 
Nayland, of lonely Blythburgh on its 
sea marsh and of the great church of 
Long Melford. I think of Norwich and 
the water-colour painters who learned 


from their almost-neighbours, the 
Dutch, and who were moved by the 
immense light of this flattish country 
which has been cleaned by the prevail- 
ing east wind. It was always a place for 
churches. Suffolk is called selig Suffolk, 
which is nowadays pronounced “silly” ; 
but the word means holy and describes 
a land of monasteries and abbeys. The 
Anglo-Saxon is almost pure here. I 


went to school in Ipswich when I was 
a boy and we always called each other 
“boa”—the German Bauer—instead of 
boy; and in the singsong speech of the 
county we said, “Farewell, boa.”’ in- 
stead of good-by. 

Of all the East Anglian towns Bury 
St. Edmunds, I think, is the most beau- 
tiful. It is little known to travellers. 
The majestic Abbey churches and the 


eal fall in levee oe hee easy ways, enchanted days 


This graceful group of many coral islands is only twenty- 
four miles long, yet contains endless pleasures which 
bring visitors back to Bermuda year after year. You can 
sail among the islands, or sightsee in rare scenic beauty. 
Laze on soft pink sands or swim in unbelievably clear 
blue waters... play golf and tennis. Go fishing, skin- 
diving, water-skiing . . . cycling, picnicking, shopping. 
Nightly dancing and entertainment are yours to enjoy at 


One of Bermuda’s historic forts 
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Guests gather on charming terraces 


Bermuda’s famed hotels, and guest houses throughout 
the island invite you to share their leisurely living. 

Bermuda is only 700 miles from the mainland, with 
numerous daily flights by trans-Atlantic airlines; and 
weekly sailings on luxury ocean liners. To plan wisely, 
see your travel agent. And for a free Bermuda Vacation 
Kit, write to The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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vast ruin of the old Abbey in the 


middle of town have given the place 
the grand style. It has fine squares 
and streets, whose 18th Century 
facades very often conceal back 
ways and building of a much earlier 
time. It has the serenity of some- 
thing fixed forever. It is a place of 
steep hills. 

As the cars and motor bicycles 
roar through the town on a summer 
evening, the people walk into the 
Abbey grounds and there is the 
complete English summer scene. 
Couples go in for that expert exami- 
nation of the rose garden which few 


Composer: Benjamin Britten 
‘ welcomes a royal visitor 
to his home in 


Aldeburgh, East Anglia. 


Englishmen can resist, for they know 
the names of roses as they know the 
names of cricketers. Boys are swim- 
ming in the river, girls are playing 
tennis, youths are playing rough- 
and-ready cricket and quarrelling 
about whose turn it is next; and on 
the bowling green, that lovely close- - 
cut lawn which is an English spe- 
ciality and a sacred object of con- 
templation, sly men are rolling the 
big black balls. 

“How does that smell, Tom?” 
the butcher calls as his ball rolls to- 
wards the pin and gives its sudden 
turn. 

“Strong!” calls the draper from 
the other end of the green. 

The decorum of the people, the 
quiet, the evening scents, the silence 
of the courting couples—for English 
courtships are sedate in public—the 
rich shadows of the elms, take your 
mind off the white scribble of the 
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soundless jets in the blue sky. It is a 
thing we have got used to: the island 
is a fortress and you cannot drive 
many miles without coming to a 
runway. 


I have written only about England 
and Englishmen, not about the 
Welsh or the Scots. It is all nonsense 
really; there are only the British. 
The English area cultural fiction, the 
descendants of an early melting pot of 
Celts, Norsemen, Saxons, Teutons, 
Danes and Norman French, with an 
allowance of later Huguenots and 


the European immigrations of the 


last thirty years or more and the con- 
tinuous inflow of the Irish. We now 
have West Indians too. 

We have seen in the Englishman a 
barbarian who has been tamed by a 
mild climate. 

Hippolyte Taine, the French critic 
who came here in the middle of the 
last century, did not agree that we 
were a silent and reserved race. He 
found us quick, affable, talkative, 
easily unbosoming. Our leisurely 
manner was a necessary pose. God 
help everybody if we abandoned our 
self-control. 

Taine found us unexampled in 
our individual relation to society 
but poor in personal relationships; 
our unrelaxed nature was deeply 
private, he said, and this privacy 
found its supreme expression in 
English lyrical poetry. For the rest, 
we were too closely packed, shoulder 
to shoulder. 

I don’t know. A few months ago I 
was standing on the walls of York 
looking over the rose gardens to the 
towers of the Minster and listening 
to the sound of the great bells. There 
were two bells, deep-sounding bells 
that hummed powerfully, covering 
all other sounds in the city. One was 
profound, grave and masculine, its 
note pronounced, impervious to ar- 
gument. The other, though strong, 
was pitched a little higher,’ like an 
echo, still grave but feminine. I was 
listening to a colloquy of towers, a 
dialogue between those two aspects 
of the English nature, the outer and 
the inner, the governing and the 
private or poetic. They spoke for a 
long time and seemed to me to speak 
of the division that lies in the sober 
English nature. : 


In the end, if we ask what an Eng- 
lishman is like, we have to say that 


he changes more from county to 


county than he does from class to 
class. The confident aggressor of the 
19th Century has become the pe- 
culiar, considerate and _ self-disci- 
plined being of today who so often 
sacrifices his obligations to his emo- 
tions and whose teen-age children 
show regular signs of wanting to 
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burst out again. His fortune was once 
made out of wool; then out of coal, 
steel and ships; his skill—and skill 
he fosters and values far more than 
happiness—now has turned to the air 


and atomic power. If he accepts now 


a great deal of the standardisation 
imposed by a mass society he pro- 
tects himself by a great tolerance of 


madness. (All the English, Hamlet 
said, were mad.) He is a man who 
has always thought his own past was 
alive in him. It has been his fate to 
live in the crankish intimacy of that 
“little world” Shakespeare spoke of 
and yet to act compulsively on a far 
larger world: outside in every cen- 
tury. It is the fate of islands. 


eccentricity and of what passes for THE END 


Tonight, dear friends, in a glass of 
California’s finest Burgundy or Sauterne, we 
give you many cherished things... 


We give you a thousand gentle, sunlit days 
..-and a thousand mist-cooled nights . . . touching 
with joy the classic grape, brought from 

Persia’s antiquity... 


We give you five thousand years of the Vintner’s 


art (two centuries of it our own!) ... 


Calternia We give you bottled poetry ... love... taste 
in a glass adventure... good living. 


We give you, in the list below, the most abundant 
selection of fine wines of any region in the world... 


of Wine 


Dear friends, which will you sip?... Our robust 
Pinot Noir?...zestful Cabernet Sauvignon? 

... unique Zinfandel ?...a piquant California 
Riesling? Pinot Chardonnay? Semillon?... 


Whichever you sip, tonight, we give you 
the pride of the Winegrowers of California! 


— f= 
Re * tei SP he 


FOR YOUR DINING PLEASURE: 
California’s fine BURCUNDTIES, Pinot Noir, 
Red Pinot... carers, Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Cabernet, Zinfandel... rosts, Grenache, 
Grignolino, Gamay. 

Distinguished California sAuTERNES, 
Semillon, Sauvignon Blane... 

CHABLIS, Pinot Blanc, Chardonnay, 
White Pinot ... CALIFORNIA RAINES, 
Traminer, exquisite Rieslings. 

At the best dealers. From California, 
Wine Land of America. 


Write for beautiful full-color CALIFORNIA BURGUNDY-SAUTERNE POSTER, 
21" x 28", free, to brighten wine cellar, bar, or kitchen! 


WINE ADVISORY BOARD, DEPT. H-2, 717 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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New Ford Thunderbird .seats a foursome 
_in lap-of-luxury comfort! 


Step into the new Ford Thunderbird 
and you're in an enchanted land! For 
this jewel of a car is pure Thunderbird 
in line and design—and it gives four 
fortunate people full fine-car room, 
comfort and luxury! 

Thunderbird’s new 300 horsepower, 
352 Special V-8 barely whispers. A 
touch of your toe—and away you go 
into Thunderbird country. (Wherever 
you find people of spirit and taste— 
that’s Thunderbird country!) 


Here is the neatest, sweetest driv- 
ing car that ever enlivened the Ameri- 


can scene. It handles, corners, climbs 
and parks as only a Thunderbird 
ean. Thunderbird compactness . . . 
Thunderbird roadability .. . Thunder- 
bird performance . . . now you get all 
this and more—for four! The new 
Thunderbird has winning ways that 
will be a revelation to even the most 
ardent T-bird enthusiasts—and they 
come pretty ardent! 


Your Ford dealer invites you to see 
America’s most individual, most ex- 
citing car. It is, happily, priced far 
below other luxury cars! 


AMERICAS MOST INDIVIDUAL CAR 
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Completely new Thunderbird trunk compartment gives 
you over 20 cubic feet of space! It takes four full-size suit- 
cases, golf bags, other gear. Where does all the room come 
from? Thunderbird’s remarkable single unit construction! 


English Inns and Food 


This still life of traditional 
English food and drink 
graces the scarred 

table of The Golden Galleon, 
an inn at Cuckmere 

Haven, Sussex. 

The composition includes 
herring with mustard sauce, 
roast chicken with 

bread sauce, a basket of 
Cox's Orange apples 

with walnuts and mushrooms, 
a rib roast of beef, a brace 
of partridges, a hare, 
Brussels sprouts, Whitstable 
oysters, Stilton cheese, 
biscuits, ale and burgundy. 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


A renaissance in English cooking 


has brought back the hearty, old- 


fashioned dishes and the great wines. 


A guide to dining and lodging at inns 


® Right through the 18th Century and 
well after Waterloo the Englishman 
was the best-fed man in the world. The 
favourite cartoon of the day, drawn 
over and over by Rowlandson and 
Gillray, showed John Bull sitting down 
to a beautifully cooked sirloin or a vast 
steaming pudding while a skinny 
Frenchman danced round him in half- 
starved envy. 

Are those days here again? Well, no; 
but they are on the way back. Though 
there are places still serving the watery 
vegetables and overcooked meat of 
Victorian days, there are many more 
where you will find the old robust 
English cooking, and the purpose of 
this article is to tell you where it is and 
what to order. 

Remember, “‘robust”’ is the keyword; 
England is not France, and a delicate 
cuisine, outside London, is rare. Also, 
there are still two defects Americans 
will notice: first, it is hard to get ice 
water; secondly, coffee is usually poor. 

England has one great advantage 
that Americans will quickly discover. It 
is cheap. As soon as you have crossed 
the Channel from the Continent you 
see the difference. The price of meat, as 
I write this, is two thirds that of France; 
you can get a plain decent meal any- 
where for a dollar; for $1.75 you should 
get something definitely above aver- 
age; and for the minimum charge of a 
good meal in France (1200 francs or 
$2.80) you are entitled to expect some- 
thing exceptional. 

And this cheapness extends to wines. 
You can drink better claret, almost as 
cheap, and better served, in many Eng- 
lish restaurants and hotels than you can 
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GLOSSARY 


Angels on horseback 

Savoury of oysters wrapped in bacon, 
seasoned with pepper, shallots, pars- 
ley and lemon juice, served on a 
round of fried bread. 

Bakewell pudding 

Flaky pastry with jam and almona- 
flavoured topping. 

Banbury cakes 4 
Oval pastries containing small white 
seedless raisins, currants and candied 
citrus peel. 

Bath bun 

Raised sugared bun containing small 
white seedless raisins. 

Bath Oliver biscuits 

Thin, dry crackers. 


Black pudding 
Sausage of suet and blood. 


Buckling 
Large salted smoked herring. 


Caerphilly cheese 
Whole-milk cheese sold very fresh. 


Char 

Small troutlike fish, usually dipped 
in flour and fried in butter. 
Cheshire cheese 

Oldest English cheese, salty in fla- 
vour, red, white, or blue-veined. 
Cornish clotted cream 

Very thick cream skimmed off fresh 
milk which has been heated, then 
cooled; slightly salted. 

Cornish pasty 

Diced potatoes, onions and beef 
cooked in rough puff pastry. 
Cowheel 

Cow’s foot boiled or fried and served 
with a sauce. 
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The cozy 17th Century 
Lygon Arms Hotel 
in the lovely 
Cotswold village of 
Broadway, 
Worcestershire, is 
notable for 

its collection 

of rare antiques 

and its file of guests’ 
likes and dislikes. 


incomparable French restaurants. Not, 
of course, the very cheap sourish ordi- 
naires you get as vin compris abroad, but 
the middle-range clarets, red burgun- 
dies and white wines. You can easily 
find 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950 and 1952 
wines—great vintages, now almost un- 
obtainable in France. 

The prices run from $1.50 a bottle 
upwards—indeed, the wine list of the 
Trust Houses, a chain of very clean and 
competent hotels, starts with an au- 
thentic and very sound St. Emilion 
claret at 10/6 ($1.45). Even cheaper, 
often, are the “Empire wines’—Aus- 
tralian table wines (whites better than 
reds) and South African or “Cape” 
sherries. Better vintage port, that in- 
comparable ending to a meal, you will 
not find anywhere else in the world; 
even a porta quarter-century old should 
cost you less than a dollar a good glass. 

Not all inns are reliable with wine. 


To distinguish those that are, ask for — 


the wine list. If it has twenty or more 
entries and at least two wines priced 
not more than 14/6 ($2) a bottle, then 
the landlord knows what is what. Other- 
wise, he is one who believes the true- 
born Englishman should drink beer. 

English beer or “ale” (there is no 
difference now) should be drunk cool, 
not ice-cold, and as all the best beer 
comes from the cask a very great deal 
depends on how the landlord cares for 
his casks and his pipes. Therefore, till 
you have made your choice, keep to the 


houses controlled by big brewers like 
Bass, Flowers, Worthington, Watney 
or Whitbread. For mild beer try Taylor 
Walker. 

The favourite English beer is called 
“bitter.” Acquire the taste for it grad- 
ually, mixing it with mild first; or take 
stout, which is a black beer, sweeter 
and more nourishing. 

Not every inn will offer you beds, or 
even meals. Some are true hotels, some 
are mere public houses where you go 
only for a drink. It is easy to tell which 
is which. An inn serving meals usually 
has a notice saying something like 
“Lunches Served” (always prefer one 
which puts its menu outside). An inn 
with beds has an “Hotel Entrance.” 

Do not, even if you are a lone 
woman, have any hesitation in going 
into an inn—it is not in the least like 
an old-time American saloon; in fact if 
you just want a drink the door labelled 
“Saloon Bar” is the one for you, and 
not that labelled “Public Bar.” Do I 
need to add that in small and ancient 
inns with narrow passages and low- 
beamed ceilings you will not find many 
large reception rooms or luxury suites 
with private bathrooms? But you will 
find hot and cold running water, clean- 
liness, and comfort. You may have to 
make reservations, for England is a 
crowded island. 


Here, for your guidance, is the kind 
of dining you may expect at inns in the 
four great gastronomic zones of Eng- 
land, excluding the area around Lon- 
don. We shall call these zones -the 
Centre, the Southwest, the East and 
the North. The map on page 145 will 
show you where they are. 


The Feathers Hotel in the 
Shropshire market 

town of Ludlow, 

an Elizabethan half- 
timbered house 

with Jacobean carving, 
has been called 

England’s 

handsomest inn. 


CENTRE 


This is the home of “standard” 
English food. As elsewhere, the first 
rule for the traveller is: choose grilled 
(“broiled,” as you would say) meats 
whenever in doubt. No, not roast beef; 
grilled steaks or chops are better. Chops 
are best, except pork chops, which may 
be dry and tasteless, and grilled gam- 
mon (a sort of bacon escalope) is best 
ofall. With them, French-fried potatoes, 
which you must remember to call 
“chips.” If you don’t like grills, turn to 
the “‘cold table” of cold roast meat, pies 
and poultry. It is almost always good. 

But this advice is only for places 
which look unimaginative. Elsewhere, 
here are what you should order. To 
start, take potted shrimps (which are 
cold, in butter), smoked trout (which 
even the French admit they cannot 
rival), or smoked salmon—Scotch for 
preference. In cheaper places, take 
buckling, or soused herring or mackerel. 
““Soused”’ fish has been cooked in vin- 
egar, onions, cloves, peppercorns and 
bay leaves and allowed to grow cold; 
it is a fine fragrant meal in itself. 

For the fish course, fried Dover soles, 
or grilled rainbow trout. 

For meats, besides grills, hot steak- 
and-kidney pie, steak, kidney-and-oys- 
ter pudding turned steaming out of its 
basin, oxtail with rich beany gravy, or 
jugged hare with its even richer gamy 
sauce. Roast Southdown lamb in the 
southern half of this area, and lamb 
from the ‘““Welsh marches” (the border 
counties) in the west; a Surrey capon 


; 


for chicken or an Aylesbury duck with . 


orange. Look for these names as an 


authentication on the menu. 


Cheeses: Leicester and Derby are 
good and mild in their own counties, 
but the great cheese here is Stilton, 
which is round and tall, creamy-white 
and full of blue veins. It has a lovely 
rich taste and unless allowed to dry 
up is the best of all English cheeses. 
People pour port or brandy into it, but 
that is unnecessary and in fact rather 
bad for it. 

Perhaps a still better ending to a 
meal is one the English invented, and 
the French to this day don’t under- 
stand—the “savoury.” Order, if you 
are offered them, Scotch woodcock, 
Welsh rabbit, or angels on horseback. 
Despite their names, they are neither 
Scotch nor Welsh nor celestial. 


SOUTHWEST 


This is the ancient Wessex, the coun- 
try of cream and cider, sherry and 
lobsters, salmon and cheese. Wiltshire 
is famous for hams and pork sausages. 
Both are best cooked simply—roasted, 
broiled or fried—or served cold; cold 
Wiltshire ham or a cold chicken-and- 
ham pie can be superb. Herefordshire 
beef is famous too; but Wessex is not 
really a land of meat.” 

Of its true specialities, let’s take 
sherry first. There is a special sort of 
rich Oloroso called Bristol Milk (or 
Bristol Cream if you want it even 
richer) which the obedient Spaniards 
have for over a hundred years pro- 
vided to the instructions of Bristol 
merchants. Two of the most acute and 
reliable wine merchants in the kingdom 
are still centred in Bristol—Harvey’s, 
who date from 1796, and Avery’s, who 
date from 1793, with twenty-seven and 
thirty-six sherries respectively. Ronald 
Avery, who controls the family firm, is 
so resolutely West-country he will not 
eyen have a London office. He has in- 
stead a restaurant called the Maure- 
tania in Bristol; try chicken in wine 
(cog au vin) or a grill there, and examine 
the wine list. 

But, after all, the native drink is cider. 
Devon, Somerset and Herefordshire 


~ciders are the best, and draught cider is 


usually better than bottled, unless you 
just must have that fizz. But beware; 


it is not always as innocuous as it seems. _ 


“Rough” cider is what its name sug- 


gests, but the Wessex men prefer it to 


the sweet, which is “a ladies’ drink.” 
My advice: take them mixed, half and 
half. If you see on the menu a ham (or 
steak, or anything else) cooked in 
cider, order it. It is a sign that old 
Wessex cooking has come back. 

Now, for cheese. At the Bath & West 
Agricultural Show every year the half 
dozen best Cheddar, Gloucester and 
Blue Vinny cheeses are given prizes. The 
best Cheddars, oddly enough, don’t usu- 
ally come from the famous Cheddar 
Gorge nearby; but you can find them in 
the local hotels anyway. They are like, 
but not usually as strong as, Canadian 
Cheddars. Double Gloucester is an 
orange cheese that is best eaten about 
four months old and is more mellow. 
Blue Vinny from Dorset is rare, quite 
hard and a little dusty, and has the 
corrupt taste of all blue cheeses. 

Fish! This, I said, is the land of 
salmon. In the good hotels you will be 
told what river your salmon comes 
from, not because it tastes any different 
(it doesn’t) but as proof that it is locally 
caught and fresh. Severn river salmon 
is best known; then there are Wye 
salmon (a favourite) and Usk salmon 
west of the Severn toward Wales, 
Frome salmon and Wareham salmon in 
the Dorset area, Dartand Tamar salmon 
farther west—there is no point in list- 
ing all of them. Salmon from the local 
river is what you want and will get. 

In that great sweeping bay that runs 
from Torquay to Brixham (stop to look 
at that little harbour—it’s worth it) 
they catch the best crabs in England, 
some of the best lobsters, and the Tor- 
bay soles. Whether these last are better 
than the Dover soles I won’t argue. 
After all, the Cornish lobsters may be 
better than the Devon; the wise man 
does not put his finger into that sort of 
hornets’ nest. Certainly, at the Quay 
restaurant in Polperro in Cornwall 
there is a retired major who cooks lob- 
sters twelve different ways, all tasty 
enough to make a Frenchman jealous. 

But cream, Devonshire or Cornish 
cream, is the unique product of the 
Southwest. It is a scalded cream (there 
are some minor differences between the 
Cornish and Devonshire methods) 
which puts out of the race once and for 
all what is usually called “heavy 
cream.” Take a Devon or Cornish 
cream tea at about 4:30 in the after- 
noon and eat all that is put before you. 
You will need very little dinner. 


The 17th Century 
Shipwright’s Arms, with 
its geranium-and- 
hydrangea- 

brightened courtyard, 
lies far from 

Cornwall’s main 

roads in 

Helford on 

the Helford River. 


EAS 


I was born in the Fenland, in Cam- 
bridge town, and that perhaps is why I 
have a special affection for these quiet 
flat lands. The country is, for England, 
uncrowded; the calm distances are 
longer and the inns less overrun. At the 
Scole Inn, which is near Diss, a friend 
writes that he found “‘an atmosphere of 
remote antiquity, antlers in the court- 
yard and a memorable Chateau Calon- 
Ségur 1949.” The Calon-Ségur was the 
sort of claret over which old gentlemen 
fold their hands and speak reverently; 
it cost $3 on the table. There are vil- 
lages which have been almost unchanged 
for two or three hundred years—jewels 
like Clare or Long Melford or—best of 
all perhaps—Lavenham, where you 
can dine at the Swan in a scene of me- 
dieval beauty. 

Farther East, nearer the sea, are 
strings of lakes called the Broads, sur- 
rounded by low green meadows and 
woods. In such a country naturally the 
birds are the best eating; Norfolk 
turkeys are famous, ducks and pheas- 
ants too. At Brancaster Staithe at the 
Jolly Sailors, you may get wild duck or 
a tiny chicken with cockle sauce— 
cockles being very small shellfish. 

In this area are two ports, Grimsby 
and Yarmouth, where more and better 
fish comes in than anywhere else in 
England. If you have not tasted a fried 
or grilled plaice or sole, or a cut of 


GLOSSARY 


Cumberland fruit pudding 
Rice pudding with currants, raisins 
and marrow. 

Cumberland hot-pot 

Lamb, kidneys, sliced potatoes, etc., 
baked till brown on top. 
Cumberland pudding 

Heayy sponge mixture containing 
apples and currants and flavoured 
with nutmeg. 

D’Arcy pippin 

Crisp, tart apple grown in Essex. 


Devonshire clotted cream 
Similar to Cornish but without salt. 


Double Gloucester cheese 

A crumbly hard cheese 

made from cream and milk. 
Double Jersey cream 
Extra-rich heavy cream, not as thick 
as Cornish or Devonshire. 

Eccles cakes 

Round cakes with two slits in mid- 
dle, filled with currants and brown 
sugar. 

Elvers 

Young eels. 


Faggots 

Chopped pork and liver, with eggs 
and herbs, formed into squares, 
wrapped in pieces of caul and baked. 


Herb pasty 
Chopped ham and herbs in pastry. 


Huckle-my-buff 


Sussex slang for an egg flip with beer 
and brandy. 


Jugged hare 


Stew made with hare, veal forcemeat, 
herbs and port wine. 
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GLOSSARY 


Lancashire hot-pot 
Same as Cumberland hot-pot. 


Pigs' trotters 
Pigs’ feet. 


Potted shrimp 


Cooked shrimp, seasoned, covered 
with melted butter in small pots and 
served cold. 


Quantock whortleberries 


Small, wild blueberries. 


Rowan jelly 


Jelly made of rowanberries from the 
mountain ash, used with poultry and 
also as jam. 


Rum butter 


Filling for cakes made of butter, 
sugar and rum. 


Samphire 

A seashore plant, the fleshy leaves of 
which are pickled. 

Savoury 

A highly seasoned hot or cold course, 
usually served after dessert in small 
portions. 

Scotch woodcock 

A savoury of toast, anchovy paste 
and a spiced sauce of cream and egg 
yolks. 

Stilton cheese 


Soft, white cheese with blue veins, 
crinkly rind and rich flavour, the 
British counterpart of Roquefort. 


Treacle tart 


Mixture of bread crumbs and golden 
syrup (purified molasses) between 
two layers of shortbread. 


Welsh cakes 

Made from oatmeal and drippings, 
generally eaten with jam. 
Wensleydale cheese 

White, mild cheese, dry and crumbly 


from the Wensleydale region of 


Yorkshire. 
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The famous oval Banbury 
cakes, in the tray, are made 
of short pastry folded 

over tiny, white seedless 
raisins, currants 

and candied peel. They 
were created many’ 

years ago—so the story 
goes—at this bakery, 

E. W. Brown’s in Banbury. 
Look for them 
particularly in the inns of 
north Oxfordshire. 


turbot or halibut, or a grilled herring 
fresh from a North Sea harbour, then 
you have not really tasted fish. If ever 
you see on the menu “‘sea trout” or 
“salmon trout” order it. It is like a 
smaller and more delicate salmon. 

Of course, the most famous sea food 
is the oyster: the Romans discovered 
Colchester oysters first, and ever since 
the oysters of the Essex shore have 
been known to every Englishman as the 
plumpest and tastiest in the world. They 
should be eaten raw (you can have 
them cooked, but you will distress 
your hosts) and they should not be 
eaten in summer months. 


NORTH 


Here the way of living, the country- 
side, and even the voices are different 
from the rest of the island. Much of the 
North is moor and mountain, wild and 
even today desolate in parts, and it is 
only in the last century that anyone has 
realized that it is beautiful. 

Such a country has always wanted 
warming food, and plenty of it. It is a 
land of hospitality and shrewdness; the 
food is ample, and the people kindly if 
sometimes blunt. The meals they cook 
best are those natural to a people who 
had to go out well-fed onto the moors 
or to the mills in the morning and ex- 
pected a square meal when they got 
back. They are breakfast and the early 
evening meal called “High Tea.” At 
both, as well as the bacon and eggs, 
toast and marmalade, there may be 
kippers, black puddings, white pud- 
dings, faggots, Eccles cakes, slices of 
meat pie, cold ham or tongue, or maybe 
smoked haddock poached in milk for 


something fancy. Quite the best kippers 
in the world, by the way, come from 
the Isle of Man off Lancashire, where 
there is a severe law, written in both 
Manx and English, forbidding you to 
kipper a herring otherwise than by 
smoking it slowly over oak chips. 

It may mean a change in one’s habits 
to take High Tea at about 6:30 as one’s 
final meal, but when you see High Tea 
offered in the North it is a/ways better 
cooked than the ‘dinner’ which may 
follow to please the Southerners. 

All Northern food is of the same old- 
fashioned nourishing kind. Tripe, cow- 
heel and pigs’ trotters, suppose, are too 
vulgar for visitors (but they will miss 
something). But certainly no one should 
miss Lancashire hot-pot, which is made 
of fresh mutton, onions, potatoes, 
kidney—and in the best places, oys- 
ters—but instead of being boiled like 
that pedestrian thing called Irish Stew 
it is baked and has a crisp browned 
top to it. 

Pies and pastries are better here than 
elsewhere, and the most individual of 
these is Yorkshire pudding, to be had 
on the east side of the Pennine Chain. 
This is taken with (or by purists, be- 
fore) roast beef. You will see ‘roast 
beef and Yorkshire” on various menus 
down South. Do not believe them; you 
may well get just a piece of dull batter; 
what it really is can be tasted only in 
Yorkshire. 

York hams, of course, are also fa- 
mous; they have their own taste, which 
is nothing like the canned dreariness 
called “‘jambon d’Yorck” in French 
hotels, and they can well be followed, 
as in Yorkshire, by apple pie with 
cheese. For there are three cheeses of 
character in the North: Lancashire, a 
mild crumbly cheese which should be 
eaten very young and in its own county; 
Wensleydale, a pleasant white cheese 
with a honeylike undertaste; and 


Stilton cheese at the 

firm of Texford and Tebbuts 
in Melton Mowbray 

must be “ironed” (tested) 
before sale. Having 

bored through the rind 

with a scoop, John Crosher 
samples crumbs from the 
blue-veined center. 

For a snack at an inn, 

try Stilton, bread 

and a pint of ale. 


Cheshire. When it is white or red- 
orange, Cheshire is just an honest or- 
dinary cheese, but often, for no known 
reason, a wheel of it begins to develop 
blue veins and turns into a cheese that 
rivals all other blues. 

There is an odd and happy accident 
in this area which is that the best food 
is to be found where the best scenery is; 
that is, in Wordsworth’s Lakeland, in 
Westmorland and Cumberland. Cum- 
berland hams, especially home-smoked, 


,are excellent. Cumberland sausages 


have a distinctively coarse, “rubbly” 
texture which enables your tongue to 
taste the meat. The sheep’s meat from 
the hillsides—the “fell mutton’—is 
sweeter and tenderer than any other out- 
side Wales. Cumberland alone makes 
that elegant delicacy, rum butter (sweet 
butter pounded hard with rum and 
sugar). From the river Eden you will 
get salmon and trout—indeed, you will 
get trout almost everywhere, and out of 
the lakes, especially Windermere, you 
may get that rare and delicate fish, the 
char. 

So far, I have written a direct and 
simple account of where to go and what 
to eat in England. Rut it would be mon- 
strous to stop without a word about the 
places in which you will eat. Europe is 
full of cathedrals and monuments; Eng- 
land is the only country whose medieval 
history is recorded in its taverns. The 
Cott Inn near Totnes dates from 1380, 
the George in Hatherleigh (both in 
Devon) dates from 1320. Shakespeare 
saw the open gallery of the George at 
Southwark (go there for dinner, not 
lunch) and Great Fosters in Egham is 
a true Tudor house. The names them- 


selves are a pageant; you cannot but 
feel uplifted when eating at the Rose 
Revived, the John of Gaunt, the Bleed- 
ing Wolf, the White Hart (which was 
the symbol of Richard IJ) or the Green 
Man, who was Robin Hood. 


@ Here, in the map opposite 

and in the list on the following pages, 
is your introduction to some of 

the outstanding inns 

of England, almost all of them 
specialists in the cookery 

of their region. 

The map is divided into four 
gastronomic areas—the 

North, the Centre (excluding London), 
the Southwest, and the East. 

The numbering system 

runs roughly counterclockwise within 
these regions (North, | to 13; 

Centre, 14 to 50; Southwest, 51 to 79; 
East, 80 to 87). Wherever 

there is a number, there is an inn, and 
sometimes two if both are in or 

near the same town. 

For each inn, we have listed, in order, 
the number keying it to the map, the town 
in which the inn is located, 

the inn’s name, its telephone number, 
the approximate minimum rate 

for a single room (in England almost 
invariably including 7 

breakfast), food specialties, and 

wines wherever noteworthy. 

Always write or call ahead for room or 
table reservations. All inns 

welcome diners, but in high season 
some inns may not reserve : 
rooms for only an overnight stay. 
When you check inquire also about the 
drinking regulations, 

which vary from place to place. 

You'll find good dining at the inns that 
follow, and good bargains too. 

The cost of a full-course meal in any 
of them will be lower than 

a comparable meal in 


America, France, or even Italy. Ss 
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NORTH 


Counties: Cheshire, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, Lancashire, Northumberland, 
Westmorland, Yorkshire. Chief Towns: 
Chester, Lancaster, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, York. 


Northumberland 


1, ROTHBURY: The County Hotel. 
Rothbury 6 & 235. $3.55. Craster kip- 
pers, Tweed salmon, home-fed beef, 
lamb. Kanzlerberg Gewiirztraminer 
’49; Pouilly Fuissé ’53. 


2. WARK-ON-TYNE: Battlesteads Hotel. 
Wark 209. $2.95. Trout, Tweed salmon. 
Blue Nun Hock. 


3. BLANCHLAND: Lord Crewe Arms 
Hotel. Blanchland 203. $4.20. Grilled 
ham, beefsteak pot-pie, black-faced 
lamb. Chateau Latour °48; Chateau 
d’Yquem °50; Dow’s Vintage Port ’24. 


Cumberland 


4. ULLSWATER, PENRITH VICINITY; Shar- 
row Bay Hotel. Pooley Bridge 301. 
$3.15. Cumberland ham, Eden salmon, 
rum butter. 


5. BASSENTHWAITE: Armathwaite Hall 
Hotel. Bassenthwaite Lake 220. $3.55. 
Cumberland ham and sausage, Eden 
salmon, apple cake, currant cake, 
Cumberland hot-pot, herb pudding. 


6. BUTTERMERE: The Bridge Hotel. 
Buttermere 202. $3.50. Rum butter, 
Cumberland ham. 


Westmorland 


7. GRASMERE: The Swan Hotel. Gras- 
mere 23. $3.85. Double Jersey cream, 
Cumberland ham. Chateauneuf du 
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Eric S. Charles, proprietor 
of the 14th Century 
King’s Arms, boasts not 
only the oldest inn in 
Salisbury, Wiltshire, but also 
the county’s longest 
moustache, measuring a 
foot across. In the 

17th Century, conspirators 
aiding Charles II used 

the inn for their quarters. 


Pape *49; Chateau Margaux; Bern- 
kasteler Badstube Auslese Langen- 
bach °53. 


8. WINDERMERE: Langdale Chase Hotel. 
Ambleside 3101. $4.20. Windermere 
trout and char. Chateau d’Yquem °45; 
Chateau Cheval Blanc °53; Bienvenues 
Batard Montrachet °52; vintage Ports 
°27, °35 and ’45. 


9, BOWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE: Old Eng- 
land Hotel. Windermere 12 & 49. $3.85. 
Boiled Solway salmon and trout, fried 
Windermere char and brown trout, 
roast haunch of Grisedale venison with 
rowan jelly, roast goose with apple 
sauce, roast Westmorland duckling 
with sage sauce, Cumberland fruit 
pudding and rum sauce, Grasmere 
shortbread, Rushbearing gingerbread, 
Cumberland rum butter, mint cake. 


Lancashire 


10. WADDINGTON, CLITHEROE VICINITY: 
The Moorcock Inn. Clitheroe 228. 
$3.50. Home-fed ducklings, chickens, 
Ribble salmon in season. Krug Cham- 
pagne °49; Charmes-Chambertin °45. 


Cheshire 


11. PRESTBURY: The Bridge Hotel. 
Prestbury 8326. $3.50. Chicken and 
duckling from the spit, lobster améri- 
caine, steak, lamb’s fry. Puligny- 
Montrachet ’50. 


Yorkshire 


12. BOLTON ABBEY, SKIPTON VICINITY: 
Devonshire Arms. Bolton Abbey 225. 
$4.20. Fresh river trout. Gevrey-Cham- 
bertin °49, 


13. SCARBOROUGH AND VICINITY: The 
Royal Hotel. Scarborough 1046. $3.65. 


Home-cured Yorkshire ham, Scar- 
borough turbot, Flamborough lobsters, 
Wensleydale cheese, Yorkshire cheese 
cakes. 


CENLERE 


Counties: Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Derbyshire, Hert- 
fordshire, Huntingdonshire, Kent, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Middlesex, Oxfordshire, 
Rutland, Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, Warwickshire, Worces- 
tershire. Chief Towns: Aylesbury, 
Birmingham, Canterbury, Coventry, 
Derby, Dover, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wick. 


Nottinghamshire 


14. BARNBY MOOR, EAST RETFORD VICIN- 
ITy: Ye Olde Bell Hotel. Ranskill 335. 
$3.30. Own farm produce. Chambolle 
Musigny °47; Chambertin °49. 


Derbyshire 


15. ROWSLEY, MATLOCK VICINITY: The 
Peacock Hotel. Darley Dale 3118. 
$4.35. Wye rainbow trout, roast saddle 
of Haddon lamb, Bakewell puddings. 
Chateau Calon-Ségur °47; Richebourg 
*49; Charmes-Chambertin °49. 


Staffordshire 


16. UTTOXETER: The White Hart. Ut- 
toxeter 41. $3.80. Roast lamb and mint 


Miss Gwynneth Richards 
drinks tea on the edge of an 
Elizabethan four-poster 

in the historic Crown Hotel, 
Chiddingfold, Surrey. 

The Crown was built in the 
13th Century for monks 

on their way to Canterbury. 
In 1552 it hosted King 
Edward V1, while his retinue 
of 4000 camped outside. 


sauce, chicken sauté, grilled Scotch 
salmon, grilled gammon and peaches. 
Charmes-Chambertin °49. 


Shropshire 


17. SHREWSBURY VICINITY: Mytton & 
Mermaid Hotel. Cross Houses 220. 
$2.95. Severn salmon. 


18. LUDLOW: Angel Hotel. Ludlow 488. 
$3.50. 
LUDLOW: Feathers Hotel. Ludlow 19. 
$3.50. 


Worcestershire 


19. BROADWAY: The Lygon Arms, 
Broadway 2255. $5.45. Asparagus. , 
Beaune Clos de la Mousse °47. 


Warwickshire 


20. STRATFORD-ON-AVON: Shake- 
speare Hotel. Stratford-on-Avon 
3631, 2, 3. $3.50. Vale of Evesham 
cherries, plums, strawberries. Chateau 
Cheval Blanc St. Emilion 47; Grand 
Echézeaux du Domaine de la Romanée- 
Conti 42. 


Oxfordshire 


21. SHIPTON-UNDER-WYCHWOOD: The 
Shaven Crown Hotel. Shipton 330. 
$3.00. River trout, Cotswold lamb, local 
poultry, home-grown vegetables. Gey- 
rey Chambertin, Clos de la Justice; 
Rudesheimer Berg Schlossberg (Hock). 


22. BURFORD: Bay Tree Hotel. Burford 
3137. $3.30. Beer brewed next door in 
old-fashioned way. Draught wine—red 
and white burgundy; Graves; vin rosé. 


The Lamb Inn. Burford 3155. $3.50. 
Roast sirloin beef, local cheeses and 
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beer. Chateau Gruaud la Rose °43; 
Chateau Mouton d’Armailhacq “49;,, 
Clos Vougeot °47. 


23. NEWBRIDGE, WITNEY VICINITY: The 
Rose Revived. Standlake 221. $2.75. 
Wiltshire ham, fresh trout. 


24. WESTON-ON-THE-GREEN: Weston 
Manor Hotel. Bletchington 60. $3.50. 
Farm produce. Oppenheimer Sack- 
trager Spatlese °53. 


25. DORCHESTER-ON-THAMES: The 
George Hotel. Warborough 404. $2.80. 
Beefsteak, kidney-and-mushroom pie, 
rainbow trout, grilled steaks garni. 
Vintage wines. 


26. NETTLEBED, HENLEY VICINITY: The 
White Hart Hotel. Nettlebed 245. 
$2.95. Lobster, Scotch salmon, Ayles- 
bury duckling, roast beef. Liebfraumilch 
Deinhard °53; Volnay °52; Portuguese 
red and white by the carafe. 


Berkshire 


27. STREATLEY-ON-THAMES: The Swan 
Inn. Goring 39. $3.15. Rainbow trout, 
Aylesbury ducks, Huntley and Palmer 
Reading biscuits. Simond’s beer. Chas- 
sagne-Montrachet °53; Niersteiner 
(J.C. Wasum) 753. 


28. HURLEY: Ye Olde Bell. Hurley 
Berks 244. $4.50. Fresh Berkshire 
chickens. Clos Vougeot (Latour) °49; 
Taylor Port ’27. 


29, BRAY-ON-THAMES: Hind’s Head Ho- 
tel. Maidenhead 567. $3.50. Sorrel soup, 
fresh lobster cutlets, roast Aylesbury 
duckling, treacle tart. Chateau Talbot 
24: Chateau Léoville-Barton °45. 


Surrey 


30. BAGSHOT: Cricketers’ Hotel. Bag- 
shot 3196. $3.15. Cheeses. Good, well- 
balanced wine list. 


31. CHIDDINGFOLD: The Crown Inn. 
Chiddingfold .61. $4.90. Trout, excel- 
lent cheeses. Extensive wine list. 


Sussex 


32. HAYWARD’S HEATH: The Birch 
Hotél. Hayward’s Heath 670. $4.55. 
Fricassee of frogs’ legs, smoked eel, 
prawns, fresh vegetables. Chateau 
Léoville-Barton ’29; Aloxe-Corton *34. 


33. WYCH CROsS: The Roebuck Hotel. 
Forest Row 124. $4.90. French special- 
ties. Extensive French wine cellar. 


34. PULBOROUGH: Chequers Hotel. Pul- 
borough 86. $3.15. Scotch dishes, oat- 
meal porridge. Chateau Coutet 29. 
Chateau d’ Y quem 748 ; Chateau Cheval 
Blanc 37; Chambertin ’29; Niersteiner 


Hipping Riesling Auslese *49. 


35. MIDHURST: The Angel Hotel. Mid- 
hurst 21. $3.10. Roast duckling, river 
trout, fresh fruit. Nuits St. Georges °49. 


36. EAST WITTERING: The Shore Hotel. 
West Wittering 3245. $3.50. Selsey 
lobster. Affenthaler (monkey wine of 
Wiirttemburg). 
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37. CLYMPING, LITTLEHAMPTON VICIN- 
ITy: Birer’s Hotel, Bailiffscourt. Little- 
hampton 520,1. $5.90. Southdown 
lamb, Selsey lobsters. Chateau Coutet 
*43; Chateau Mouton-Rothschild °50; 
Liebfraumilch Feinste Edelauslese °53. 


38. HERSTMONCEUX: White Friars Ho- 
tel. Herstmonceux 3299. $3.15. Saddle 
of Southdown mutton, lobsters, salads 
and fruit. Chateau Léoville-Barton °52 
and °53; Nuits St. Georges ’52. 


39. COODEN: Cooden Beach Hotel. 
Cooden 281. $3.85. Cooden lobster, 
curry, huckle-my-buff, Merrydown 
cider. Gevrey-Chambertin; Bouchot- 
Ludot 49; Chateau Mouton d’Armail- 
hacq °49. 


40. RYE: The Mermaid Inn. Rye 2301. 
$2.95. Rye plaice and lobster. Riche- 
bourg 47. 


Kent 


41. CANTERBURY VICINITY: The Spin- 
ning Wheel. Barham 286. $3.20. Fresh 
vegetables. Fruit cordials; nettle beer. 


42. PENSHURST: Leicester Arms. Pens- 
hurst 230. $3.50. Grilled gammon with 
Madeira sauce, fresh vegetables. Ex- 
tensive wine list. 


Hertfordshire 


43, BISHOP’S STORTFORD: Foxley Hotel. 
Bishop’s Stortford 679. $3.50. Steak, 
kidney-and-mushroom pie, scampi with 
buttered mushrooms on braised rice, 
fillet steaks. Nuits St. Georges ’49; Cha- 
teau Palmer Margaux °51; Puligny- 
Montrachet ’53. 


44. STEVENAGE: Cromwell Hotel. Stev- 
enage 42. $4.20. Duckling, Stilton 
cheese. Hochheimer K6Onigin Victoria 
49; Musigny *49. 


Huntingdonshire 


45. NORMAN CROSS, PETERBOROUGH VI- 
CINITY: English Garden Hotel. Yaxley 
425. $4.20. Corton Clos du Roi °52. 


Northamptonshire 


46. WANSFORD: The Haycock Hotel. 
Wansford 223. $2.75. Trout, Dover 
sole, sirloin and fillet steaks, mixed grills, 
Stilton cheese. St. Emilion ’34; Cock- 
burn’s °35 Port. 


47. BRACKLEY-HATCH, BRACKLEY VICIN- 
iry: Green Man Inn. Syresham 209. 
$3.50. Aylesbury duckling, Stilton 
cheese. 


Leicestershire 


48. MARKET HARBOROUGH: The Three 
Swans. Market Harborough 2614. 
$3.20. Leicestershire beef, Stiltoncheese. 


Buckinghamshire 


49. BLETCHLEY VICINITY: Fountain Ho- 
tel. Shenley Church End 203. No ac- 
commodations. Roast Spring chicken 


and bread sauce, fried chicken Mary- - 


land and sweet corn, grilled fillet steak 
and fried onions, Dover sole Mornay, 
mixed grill, herring roes on toast. 
Chateau-bottled Chambertin *43; Krug 
(champagne) *49. 


Stage coaches used to park 
where tables now stand in 

the courtyard of the 500-year-old 
New Inn, Gloucester. Here a 
waiter offers an ale-drinking 
couple an assortment of cheeses, 
including the local Double 
Gloucester, made from 

milk and cream, Stilton, Edam, 
Camembert and Cheshire. 

The vines conceal a remarkable 
quadrangular gallery. 


50. GERRARD’S CROSS: The Bull Hotel. 
Gerrard’s Cross 2005. $4.55. Curry, 
steak, kidney-and-mushroom pudding, 
roast beef. 


SOUTHWEST 


Counties: Cornwall, Devonshire, Dor- 
set, Gloucestershire, Hampshire, Here- 
fordshire, Monmouthshire, Somerset- 
shire, Isle of Wight, Wiltshire. Chief 
Towns: Bath, Bristol, Brixham, Plym- 
outh, Salisbury, Southampton, Tor- 
quay, Wells. 


Herefordshire 


51. LEOMINSTER: The Talbot Hotel. 
Leominster 2121. $3.15. Wye salmon, 
Dover soles, steaks and mixed grills, 
Herefordshire cider. Good wine cellar. 


Monmouthshire . 


52. ABERGAVENNY VICINITY: Llansantf- 
fraed Court. Gobion 268. $2.95. Usk 
salmon, Welsh cakes, Caerphilly cheese. 
Liebfraumilch Superior ’49; Nuits St. 
Georges *49. 


Gloucestershire 


53. AMBERLEY, STROUD VICINITY: The 
Amberley Inn. Amberley 3233. $3.85. 


Severn salmon, elvers. Vosne-Romanée 
*52; Clos de Conte °52; Clos Vou- 
geot °49. 


54. CHIPPING CAMPDEN: The Noel Arms 
Hotel. Campden 317 & 454. $3.20. 
Flowers ales. White Bordeaux; Cha- 
teau Medoc; Chateau Livran Denman 
& Co. 


55. CIRENCESTER: The Crown Hotel. 
Cirencester 288. $3.15. Chateau Olivier 
Premier Cru °52. 


56. WESTONBIRT, TETBURY VICINITY: 
The Hare & Hounds. Westonbirt 233,4. 
$3.50. Wiltshire hams, Severn salmon, 
Cotswold fowls and turkeys, Double 
Gloucester cheese. Oppenheimer °53; 
Liebfraumilch Hans Christof °53; Clos 
Vougeot 49; Chateau Mouton Roths- 
child *50. 


Wiltshire 


57. CASTLE COMBE: The Manor House. 
Castle Combe 206. $4.20. Rainbow 
trout with fried almonds, Cheddar 
cheese, Bath buns, Wiltshire bacon. 
Harvey’s Bristol cream sherry; Cha- 
teauneuf du Pape 52; Richebourg °49; 
Charles Heidsieck Champagne °49. 


58. SALISBURY AND VICINITY : Old George 
Hotel. Salisbury 3189. $3.15. Harris 
Wiltshire bacon. 


Rose & Crown Hotel. Salisbury 205011. 


$3.15. Avon trout and salmon, Wilt- 
shire ham. 
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The pretty barmaid is an English 
institution; so is “bitter” on tap. With 

a firm grip on a handle of 

the “beer engine,” Miss Anne Crossland, 
of Ye Olde Rose Inn, Wokingham, 
Berkshire, dispenses a pint. 


Text by Raymond Postgate, 
President of the British Good Food Club 


Guide to Inns and Glossary, 

by W. G. MeMinnies 
Acknowledgment for valuable assistance to 
Trust Houses, Ltd., London, the British 


Travel Association and the British Infor- 
mation Service, New York. 
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59. MERE: The Old Ship Hotel. Mere 
258. $3.30. Wiltshire gammon. Aloxe- 
Corton ’52; Liebfraumilch Langen- 
bach °53 (Hock); Pouilly Fuissé *53. 


Somersetshire 


60. BATH: Francis Hotel. Bath 5295,6,7. 
$3.50. Bath Oliver biscuits, Bath buns. 
Devonshire and Somerset cider. 


61. GLASTONBURY: George & Pilgrims 
Inn. Glastonbury 3139. $3.15. Fresh 
Scotch salmon, game in season, roast 
Glastonbury turkey. Somerset cider. 


62. TAUNTON: The Castle Hotel. Taun- 
ton 2671. $4.05. Quantock whortle- 
berry pie, blackberries, black currants, 
Cheddar cheese, strawberries, Somerset 
cream, Somerset lamb, rainbow trout, 
Blackdown venison, Lamb’s tail pie, 
Quantock and Sedgmoor wild duck, 
pheasant and _ partridge. Somerset 
Farmhouse, Taunton and Lorna Doone 
ciders; blackberry and parsnip wines. 
Deinhard’s Ruppertsberger Hofstuck 
*53 (Hock); Aloxe-Corton °47; Fer- 
reira 08 vintage Port. 


Devonshire 


63. LYNMOUTH: The Tors Hotel. Lyn- 
mouth 3236. $3.50. Salmon, trout, 
lobster. 


64. FAIRY CROSS, BIDEFORD VICINITY: 
Portledge Hotel. Horns Cross 262. 
$3.35.Salmon, trout, Devonshireclotted 
cream and cider, Romanée-Conti °42; 
La Tache du Domaine de la Romanée- 


Conti °49; Musigny, Comte Georges 
de Vogues °49. 


65. HORNS CROSS: Hoops Inn. Horns 
Cross 222 and 247. $2.60. Devonshire 
duckling, roast beef,*Torridge salmon, 
clotted cream. Beaujolais, Reserve de 
Clochermerle; Liebfraumilch *53. 


66. CLOVELLY: The New Inn. Clovelly 
222. $2.60. Lobster. Devon cider. List 
of twenty-five fine table wines, ten 
sherries, five Harvey’s ports. 


67. WOODFORD BRIDGE, MILTON DAMEREL: 
Woodford Bridge Hotel. Milton Dam- 
erel 252. $2.75. Homemade cakes and 
sweets. Hock, Liebfraumilch Deinhard 
°53; Nuits St. Georges °53. 


68. SOUTH ZEAL, OKEHAMPTON VICINITY : 
Oxenham Arms. Sticklepath 244. $2.60. 
Poultry, Devonshire cream. 


69. CHAGFORD: Easton Court Hotel. 
Chagford 3169. $2.95. Teign river trout 
and salmon, Devonshire cream. 


70. HOPE COVE, KINGSBRIDGE VICINITY: 
Cottage Hotel. Galmpton 213. $3.50. 
Devonshire cream, lobster, crab, salmon, 
beef and cider. Pommard °49; Tavel 
Rosé; Liebfraumilch Deinhard ’55; 
Lutomer Riesling. 


71. NEWTON” FERRERS: Beacon Hill 
Hotel. ‘Newton Ferrers 278. $2.95. 
Devonshire cream and cider. 


72. YELVERTON: Moorland Links Ho- 
tel. Yelverton 345, $3.50. Tamar salmon, 
Devonshire cream, strawberries. Pouilly 
Fuissé *54; Chateau Pichon-Longue- 
ville-Lalande 49; Liebfraumilch Hans 
Christof ’53. : 


Cornwall 


73. PORTLOE, TRURO VICINITY: The Lug- 
ger Hotel. Veryan 322. $2.80. Crab, 
lobster, Cornish pasties. Claret, Casque 
du Roi ’50; Hock, Liebfraumiich Dok- 
tor Faustus °53. 


74. MOUSEHOLE, PENZANCE VICINITY: 
Lobster Pot. Mousehole 251. $2.60. 
Lobsters, crabs, fresh and smoked 
salmon, Lobster Thermidor, buttered 
shrimps, scampi, Helford oysters, 
Cornish clotted cream. 


Dorsetshire 


75. CANFORD CLIFFS: Greystoke Hotel. 
Canford Cliffs 77256. $3.50. Chicken 
4 la King, chicken Maryland, scampi. 
Chateau Olivier Graves °49, 


76. STUDLAND BAY: The Knoll House. 
Studland 251,2. $3.50. Home-killed 
meat, Dorset lamb, Wareham salmon. 


Isle of Wight 


77. FRESHWATER: Farringford Hotel. 
Freshwater 312 & 304. $2.95. Fresh- 
water bay lobsters. Chateau Latour 
Pauillac °34. 


Hampshire 


78. PORTSMOUTH: Keppels Hotel. Ports- 
mouth 73267. $4.90. Léoville-Poyferré 
°37; Fleurie °47. 


79, WINCHESTER: Manor of God-Begot. 
Winchester 3522. $2.95. Test salmon 
and trout in season. Good wine cellar. 


EAS fr 


Counties: Cambridgeshire, Essex, Lin- 
colnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk. Chief 
Towns: Cambridge, Colchester, Ely, 
Grimsby, Lincoln, Norwich, Yarmouth. 


Norfolk 


80. OVERSTRAND: Overstrand Court 
Hotel.Overstrand 282. $3.50. Crabs, lob- 
sters, Norfolk cider, raspberries, straw- 
berries, poultry. Good popular wines. 


81. BLAKENEY: The Blakeney Hotel. 
Cley 343. $3.70. Sheringham lobsters 
and crabs, Blakeney mussels in season. 
From Chateau Haut-Brion ’34 down 
to inexpensive whites, reds and rosés | 
in half bottles. 


82. SANDRINGHAM VICINITY: Ingoldis- 
thorpe Manor. Snettisham 300. $3.50. 
Norfolk turkeys and ducklings, pheas- 
ants, mussels, cockles, crabs, samphire. 
Clos des Mouches °53, Chateau Con- 
seillante "49, Clos Vougeot °47, Ayler 
Herrenberg ’49. 


Lincolnshire 


83. WOODHALL SPA: Petwood Hotel. 
Woodhall Spa 3182. $4.25. Asparagus 
in season. Chateau Lafite Rothschild 
48. 


84. LINCOLN, BAILGATE: The White 
Hart Hotel. Lincoln 26,7,8. $4.90. Roast 
sirloin of Lincolnshire red shorthorn 
beef with baked King Edward potatoes, 
roast saddle of hare with red wine 
cream sauce, roast grouse, roast 
chicken, steak with béarnaise sauce. 
Good wine cellar, especially fine clarets 
and burgundies. 


Suffolk 


85. BARTON MILLS: The Bull Inn. Mil- 
denhall 218111.°$3.85. Scampi, Dover 
sole, roast Norfolk duck, local spring 
chicken, jugged hare, pheasant in sea- 
son, paté maison, steak pie. Liebfrau- 
milch Blue Nun °53; Chambertin °52; 
Chateau Margaux °39; red or white 
Chianti. 


86. COLCHESTER: The Red Lion Hotel. 
Colchester 3690. $3.35. Colchester 
oysters, Essex ducklings, and baby 
chickens, Liebfraumilch Crown of 
Crowns *49; Chateau Gruaud La Rose, 
St. Julien *52. 


87, GREAT YELDHAM: The White Hart 
Hotel. Great Yeldham 250, $3.15. 
Grills, D’Arcy pippin, pastry. THE END 


An able and impartial summing-up 


Summing up in terms most scrupulously fair and im- 
partial, the judge pointed out that Booth’s House of 
Lords gin dates back to 1740—that insistent demand 
has caused it to be sold in every market in the world 
—and that experts on gin drinks affirm its outstand- 
ing excellence. The evidence fully warrants the ver- 
dict it is the world’s finest dry gin. 


The delightful softness and flavour of Booth’s House 


of Lords are sufficient to satisfy any unprejudiced 
man that it is the essential ingredient of the perfect 
Martini. In fact, many consider it almost a crime to 
make a Martini with a less noble gin. 


Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, N. Y., N.Y. « Sole Distributor for the U.S.A. * DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS « 86 PROOF 
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IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
GIN DISTILLERS » BOOTH'’S DISTILLERIES, LTD. 


Ype Wolds softest DRY GIN 
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Continued from Page 78 


~ went to a good public school in Naples, 
but your husband’s school was very 
different. When Aldo was seventeen, he 
used to sit on the school steps in the 
Neapolitan sunshine whistling at the 
girls. When your husband was seven- 
teen—and for years before that—he 


was made to run up and down a two- 
thousand-foot hill in all weathers, pref- 
erably bad, in order that he should 
not think about women at all. I know 
you will say that a young man can 
still think about women even running 
up a mountain. That is true. But, in 
that case, you fall behind the other 
runners. On the last night that he was 


a bachelor, your husband told me what ~ 


How to turn a trip 


into carefree travel! 


Traveling by Pullman is like spending a 
night in a fine hotel. You relax as you 
please in your own quiet, private quarters 
—snooze, enjoy the scenery, or engage 
in pleasant conversation. Only Pullman 
travel brings you such superb comfort... 
immaculate, king-size beds... 
freshly-cooked meals ...refreshments in 
the friendly club car. No driving tensions 
or traffic jitters. You’re as safe aboard 
Pullman as you are in your own home. 
Complete privacy! Every Pullman room 
accommodation has its own toilet facilities 


. individually-controlled heat and air- 
courteous extra services 


conditioning... 
at the touch of a button! 
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a choice of 


happened to boys who fell too far be- 
hind. On returning to the school, the 
boys who came in first were given the 


privilege of making the boys who came _ 


in last sit on a basin of hot water without 
their trousers on. The next time they 
were sent up the hill, they usually ran as 
fast as their legs would do. 

“Tn between running up hills and sit- 
ting in basins, the boys took innumer- 


ross, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Pullman 


means comfort, 
safety, privacy and sleep 


Ask fora 
Pullman Ticket! 


Your local Ticket Agent 
will help you these five 
ways: 1. Provide informa- 
tion on routes, sched- 
ules, accommodations 
and fares. 2. Make your 
Pullman reservations 
going and returning. 3- 
Assist you in planning 
stopovers. 4 Furnish 
your rail and Pullman 
tickets. 5. Reserve a 
“‘rent-a-car”’ at your des- 
tination, if desired. 
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able cold showers, pummelled one 
another in boxing rings, flung one 
another down in icy mud while 
dressed in the thinnest of clothing— 
they were playing a game called 
Rugby—ate food from which all 
trace of spices was carefully ex- 
cluded, slept on hard beds by wide- 
open windows, and all this in build- 
ings which were scarcely heated even 
in the depth of winter. In the short 
English summer they sat for search- 
ing examinations or played a game 
called cricket which, although lei- 
surely, calls for great concentration: 
should the grass, the sunshine and 
the season provoke languorous 
thoughts in a player, he would prob- 
ably soon find his front teeth 
knocked out by the homicidal mis- 
sile with which the game is played. 
You will agree that a regime of such 


brutality, enforced by determined ; 


men, is likely to succeed in its ob- 
ject, especially with immature 
youths. It does and not a small part 
of its success is due to parents. They 
aid and abet this extraordinary sys- 
tem by refusing to see their sons in 
term time, and by sending them to 
camps, usually in bleak surround- 
ings, during their brief holidays, to 
be sure that they will still be under 
the supervision of their school- 
masters, or rather, gaolers. There is 
no escape. So if you find your hus- 
band ill-informed, unenthusiastic 
and reluctant when speaking of 
women, remember that when Aldo 
was sitting in the sun, quizzing the 
girls, your husband was imprisoned 
in a school where the only warming 
thing was the water he was made to 
sit in. 

“What I have just said will shock 
your gentle Italian nature and you 
may prefer to hear no mcre about it 
But I think your Italian curiosity 
about the strange ways of foreigner: 
will get the better of you and sooner 
or later you will want to know why 
such an apparently sane people as 
the English (if you still think they 
are) would go to such lengths to keep 
a lad’s mind off a natural and in- 
evitable topic. I shall explain. 

“Rugby, as I have said, is the 
name of a game. It is also the name 
of a famous school. About the time 
when Disraeli was telling lies to 
Queen Victoria, the headmaster of 
this school was a man called Arnold. 
It was his considered opinion that 


_ boys were nasty, mendacious, cor- 
‘rupt, lascivious and irretrievably 


damned unless he, Arnold, with the 
aid of birches, sermons, and a pro- 
gramme of living so austere it would 
cause a riot in a Benedictine mon- 
astery, could save them from hell. 
This lunatic was not locked up. He 
was allowed to have his !way and 

Continued on Page 152 
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INDIAN RIVER REGION—Typical family scene, repeated again and again at the many secluded and uncrowded beaches found in this section. 


GULF STREAM COAST—Swimming pools that dot 
this sun-kissed wonderland plus miles of sandy beaches 
make the southeast coast unsurpassed for bathing. 


WEST COAST— Dad makes like a skin diver 
while family enjoys a boat ride in blue Gulf of Mexico. 
This area also features snow-white sand beaches. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA—Aquatic star performing in 
crystal-clear spring near Ocala. Among other excit- 
ing spectacles are rodeos and famous citrus groves. 


Come, soak up some health... 
swim in Hlorida waters! 


You'll feel wonderful, yet spend no more than ordinary vacations cost 


The welcome mat is out all over Florida and fun 
and health are yours for the taking. 

Slip into buoyant salty surf along Florida’s 
sun-drenched shores and feel your mood brighten 
—your spirits soar. Relax on warm, friendly sands 
and toast tensions away. 

Kindly, beneficial waters are everywhere. In 
inland Florida, crystal-clear lakes and springs 
provide the finest bathing, boating, water sports 
and fishing you’ll find anywhere. 

You’ll see vivid subtropic nature, too. Orchids 
that grow wild, towering palms, thousands of 
brilliantly colored flowers—fragrant citrus groves, 


YEAR 'ROUND LAND 


NORTH FLORIDA — Both here, and in Central Florida, 
transparent springs and lakes with glistening white sand 
beaches are perfect for family vacation fun. 
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exotic tropical jungles and lush green. shrubs. 

Go boating or skiing —or if it’s big-game 
thrillers you’re after, you’ll find ’em’all—tarpon, 
sail, dolphin and dozens of others—down either 
coast for miles and miles. And do you know, 
no point in the state is more than 60 miles from 
ocean or Gulf! 

There is no pleasanter way to rejuvenate than 
“toning” up in Florida. For all its benefits, you 
need spend no more than on an ordinary vaca- 
tion. Now, and all summer through, rates in the 
most deluxe hotels and motels imaginable, are 
low as just modest facilities elsewhere. 


ORSMGOOD ETVING 


NEW 100-PAGE FLORIDA VACATION GUIDE 
Most complete Florida guide ever available. Information 
packed. 143 color illustrations. Maps. Tells what to see, 
do—all over Florida. MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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State of Florida « Room 1701-M 
Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 
Please send new 100-page Florida Vacation Guide, 


Name 


Address 
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OR. Zone. State 
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EXECUTIVES: For full factual story on Florida industrial advantages, write: 
Development Commission, Dept. T, on your business letterhead. 
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Royal Coronet Stereofonic Tape Recorder. Stereo playback of binaural 
tapes. Also records and plays back monaurally. Only $289.95.* Equipped for 
use with Webcor 3-speaker auxiliary sound system and “Aural Balance” remote 
control (extra). 


Own a new Webcor for 
- incomparable stereofonic sound! 


Never before such thrilling, full-dimensional music as you hear on 
the marvelous new Webcor Stereofonic Tape Recorders! You must hear 
it to believe it! So accept your Webcor dealer’s invitation to a personal 
concert of this new living sound! See and hear the 1958 Webcor 
Stereofonic and Monaural Tape Recorders at your dealer’s now! 
Buy one today and treat your family to the beauty of living concert 
hall realism in music! 


Regent Stereofonic Tape Recorder. 
Stereo playback of binaural tapes. Also has all features of standard monaural 
models. Plays in vertical or horizontal position—only 31 pounds. Only $199.95.* 
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died much honoured, though not 
honoured enough to satisfy his 
measureless vanity. He is the founder 
of the system under which your hus- 
band’s feelings have been perma- 
nently refrigerated. 

““Why was he honoured? That is a 
most interesting question. He was 
honoured because during his lifetime 
the English were collecting, almost 
without effort, a great Empire. The 
upper classes of England thought 
that when Arnold’s boys left school 
and went out to govern the Empire, 
their icy purity, the fact that they 
preferred cold baths to thinking 
about women and the spectacle of 
their running up mountains rather 
than going to bed with the local 
tarts, would awe the sensual native 
into willing submission. A virtuous 
and austere life was thought suitable 
for a great Imperial nation. Do not 


laugh. The Romans thought exactly - 


the same thing. Laws were passed— 
and, for a time, even observed—to 
make Romans worthy of the Roman 
Empire: to keep them, that is, from 
any women but their lawful wives. 

“But with the English, it was the 
lawful wives who brought the whole 
scheme to nothing. They were every 
bit as chaste as their husbands and 
every bit as pure. But a man can be 


pure and carry it off with a smile and 
a whistle, especially if he feels he is 
doing his duty. Women, however, 
are inclined to turn waspish. So it 
was with the lawful wives of the Im- 
perial English. In England a soured 
woman can always quarrel with her 
husband. But the marmoreal spouses 
of these unfortunate wives were pil- 
lars of Empire and to quarrel with 
them, abroad, was not considered, 
as they put it, ‘playing the game.’ 
They relieved their feelings by quar- 
relling with every indigenous inhab- 
itant of the country they were living 
in, from maharajahs to: water-car- 
riers, until even Mohammedans, 
Hindus and Buddhists, schooled by 
their religions to put up with almost 
anything that fate might bring them, 
burst into revolt. It is a common- 
place in the East that men went to 
prison and fought in the streets not 
so much to get rid of Englishmen, 
whom they were inclined to like, but 
their wives, whom they detested. 
“Why did they choose such dis- 
astrous wives? I shall tell you and I 
want you to pay great attention be- 
cause when you know the answer to 
that question, you will fall in love 
with your husband all over again. 
You will see that your particular 
Englishman is quite different from 
what you think him to be—at least, 


A Car 
isa 
MUST in 
Europe! 


Tour Europe with UNLIMITED MILEAGE in your own new 


CITROEN 


You know what a car means 
to you here...abroad it means 
even more! With time so short, 
and so many places to see, only 
a car of your own can give you 
the complete freedom you need 
to come and go as you please! 


CITROEN, one of the world’s 
greatest automotive names, offers 
the most convenient and economi- 
cal way to see Europe by far! 


Order your CITROEN here, and 
a brand new car (complete with all 
necessary travel and touring docu- 
ments) will be delivered to you in 
Europe direct from the factory. 


CITROEN gives you all the 
advantages: A new car, with a 
choice of taking it back to the 
States for further savings, or us- 
ing the Factory Repurchase Plan. 
Either way you go farther for less 
in your own CITROEN. 


A CAR FOR EVERY BUDGET: CITROEN DS 19 — World’s Safest Car with AIR-oil SUSPENSION, 
Power Steering, Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch. CITROEN ID 19 — Medium-priced Five-Seater, also 
featuring the IUxurious comfort of AIR-oil SUSPENSION. PANHARD-Dyna-—Five-Seater, one of the best — 
selling cars in France today. CITROEN 2CV — Four-Seater — the most economical car in the world. 


3-speaker auxiliary sound system and “Aural Balance” remote control (extra). 
Also available in monaural version—Only $159.95* 


UL approved *Prices slightly higher west and southwest 


For FREE BOOKLET: “Overseas Delivery Plan,” write, call or visit the DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH 


ALL MUSIC SOUNDS BETTER ON A WEBCOR | CITROEN CARS CORPORATION: 3295 Wicnve onic, Dept ta Beverly Hills, Calif, » OLive 3-4745 
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T hope you will, because that is why 
I am writing you this letter. 
“When Aldo chose that nice girl 
_ Maria to be his wife, out of all the 
women that he could have married, 
' he knew just what he was doing. He 
had been looking women over for 
several years as he sat on the steps of 
his public school in Naples. Now the 
men who go to public schools in 
England have no such advantage. 


Aldo had the chance to fall lightly in 


love with half-a-dozen girls every 
lunchtime. But in English schools, 
who is there? The matron and the 
headmaster’s wife are the only two 
women a boy will see during most of 
the year. The matron is usually a nag- 
ging old bundle, and headmasters’ 
wives do not like boys any more than 
warders’ wives like criminals. Both 
types enable their husbands to get 
their living, and, for them, that is all 
there is to it. There is nobody to fall 
in love with, lightly or heavily, ex- 
cept the captain of the Rugby football 
team. I can see your lively southern 
eyes sparkle when you read that, but 
I am not suggesting anything im- 
proper. I merely mean that the only 
person that there is to admire ina 
human, affectionate way is some 
athlete as he returns to the shower 
room covered in mud and trium- 
phant in the victory of his team. 


“When these young men go out 
into the world, they, of course, find 
women strange and terrifying. But 
sooner or later they come upon a 
woman who is not. She does not 
play Rugby, but she plays some 
game or rides horses and she is thus, 
from time to time, covered in mud. 
She goes for walks in the country in 
flat shoes and that develops athletic 
muscles in her legs. There is not a 
flounce or a ribbon in her wardrobe. 
She scrubs her face each morning in 
cold water till it glows with what is. 
known as an English complexion. 
She is familiar, but yet she is a 
woman. He falls in love. 

“He and she now do something 
which is unmentionable in decent 
society. The working classes call it 
‘walking-out’; your English phrase- 
book calls it ‘courting.’ But these 
words would never be used by 
well-bred English people when talk- 
ing about their sons and daughters. 
They have no word for it at all; they 
have no word, that is, to describe 
one of the most exciting periods of 
a young person’s life. 

“Mothers, of course, talk about it 
among themselves but in private; 
and I do not know what words they 
use because I have never asked. It 
is a subject, like religion, which is 
not discussed. 


BIGGEST FAMILY WEEKEND 
BARGAIN IN THE U.S. 


fun facilities . . 


More history—more scenery— 
more family fun...in Pennsylvania, 
state of 1001 vacation pleasures 


There’s a thrilling world of satisfaction 
waiting for you when you enjoy a 
Pennsylvania weekend with the family! 
Play in a wonderland of “family-sized”’ 
. swimming, boating, fish- 


“All this is strange, but the thing 
itself is stranger still. Courtship (for I 
must call it something) in England 
takes place largely in the open air and 
in the presence of animals. A horse or 
a dog is thought to lend respectability 
to the meeting of a boy and girl. I do 
not know why, because animals have 
no sense of propriety themselves; but 
so it is. He will meet her at the races, 


they will go riding together, they will 
hunt foxes together, they will look at 
horse shows together, they will take the 
family dogs for long walks. As you 
know, the climate of England is not 
good, and if the courtship is a long af- 
fair, it sometimes seems that the young 
couple are not so much exploring their 
love for each other as trying to find 
out how far each of them is waterproof. 


NEW DIRECTION FOR COCKTAIL CONNOISSEURS... 


ing, every type of sport. Explore together 


dor .. . amid the living tradition of our 
nation’s history. 

Truly, here is America’s greatest travel 
bargain .. . so much to see, to do, to learn 
. all so nearby, so convenient in Penn- 
sylvania’s matchless combination of 
glorious past and fun-filled present. : 
Mail coupon for free 28-page, full-color 
brochure .. . an invaluable guide to the 
recreation, relaxation and inspiration you 
and your family will find in friendly 
Pennsylvania. 


893 State Capitol Building 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Send me a free copy of your 28-page full- 
color brochure “More Vacation Fun for 


| Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
l Everyone in Pennsylvania.” 


Name 


a breathtaking panorama of scenic splen-- 
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Aalborg Akvavit ... the captivating, caraway-flavored spirit from Denmark... is no 
stranger to these shores. Americans have long enjoyed Aalborg the traditional 
Danish way — direct from the ice-chilled bottle, often chased by a zesty beer. 


Lately, however, Aalborgites have sought and found new horizons. The Aalborg 
Martini has definitely arrived. So has the Aalborg Bloody Mary. A few other tan- 
talizing newcomers also show promise of staying. Among them— —Aalborg-and-Tonic, 
Aalborg-on-the-Rocks, Danish Screwdrivers (a fascinating new twist). 


As the perfect complement to Smorgasbord, or to most any bill of fare, delightful 
Aalborg makes a delicious difference. Ask for Aalborg Akvavit post haste at your 
nearest package store, or at the better bars and restaurants around town. 
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“One day, probably while throwing 
sticks for the dogs, he will ask her to 
marry him. 

“He gulps, he cannot find the right 

‘ phrases, he is miserably embarrassed, 
but somehow the thing is done. In a 
word he proposes like any other man 
in any other country of the world, for, 
at this moment in our lives, we are all 
of us English. 


“He next asks the girl’s father for 
his daughter’s hand. The day that 
your husband did this, and your fa- 
ther said, ‘Yes,’ there was so much 
excitement in your house, so much 
kissing and laughing and handshak- 
ing that the parish priest (you remem- 
ber) could scarcely stop Maria from 
running up the church tower and ring- 
ing the bells. 


“In England, it is a matter of few 
words and only one handshake. There 
is, after all, little to say. The father 
already knows the suitor’s school, his 
University and his club, so he knows 
exactly what sort of man he is. If he 
weren’t that sort of man, he would 
have been expelled from his school, 
sent down from his University, or 
have resigned from his club. The girl 
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“knows what dowry her father will 


give her and has told her lover; 
while he knows that her father has 
made inquiries among his friends to 
find out how much money he is 
worth. There is really nothing to 
say, but for the sake of form some- 
thing is said. However, since the 
subject is women, as little is said as 
possible. Here is the way their con- 
versation will go. The father will 
almost certainly remark: 

““Marriage, eh?’ 

“The young man will reply with 
much seriousness of expression: 

nee YES. Sting 

“Then the father, after a long 
silence, will say: 

“*Tricky business.’ 

“Yes, sir. | understand.’ 

““Understand? I’m damned sure 
you don’t, my boy.’ 

““No sir,’ the young man will 
hastily reply. ‘Quite right, sir. I 
don’t understand.’ 

““So I should think. Pve been 
married thirty years—thirty years— 
and I don’t understand it. Still, per- 
haps you'll make a better job of it 
than I did.’ 

“*Yes, sir. I hope so.’ 

““Eh? What’s that?’ 

““T mean, I couldn’t, sir.’ 

“*That’s better. My wife’s a won- 
derful woman. You’d better have a 
word with her. Oh, not now, for 
heaven’s sake, not while I’m digest- 
ing my dinner. She might cry or 
something. Never can tell with 
women. Take her up to town and 
stuff her with those horrid little 
cakes they like to eat so much. 
You'll do all right.’ 

“And then, for the last time in 
their lives, they will shake hands. 
Such a display of emotion will not 
be permitted again. 

“‘Some time after that the boy and 
the girl will get married and he will 
live happily talking about Rugby 
football forever after; and she, be- 
ing what is called the right sort of 
woman, will try not to mind. 

“But as you will have already seen, 
your husband did nothing of all 
this. Instead, he overcame the oner- 
ous handicaps of his education, 
flouted the principles of his caste, 
came south to Naples, saw you, fell 
in love and took you for his bride. 
You will probably now see him as a 
blend of Sir Galahad and Don Juan, 
a pure man flinging all his restraint 
to the winds because of an uncon- 
trollable passion for your beauty. If 
you do, I have no objection. Put 
down this letter, go straight to him, 
and, throwing your arms round his 
neck, hold him so tightly that he 
cannot look down at his boots even 
if he wants to. 

“But since I hope you will be mar- 
ried to him for a very long time, per- 
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haps I had better put his character in 
perspective. He is an enterprising 
young man, but he is not a romantic 
rebel. The fact is that the system did 
not work with everybody, even in 
England, where it was universally 
admired. Indeed, I do not know of 
any place where it would be com- 
pletely successful, except heaven and 
hell, in both of which places moral 
attitudes are said to be carried to 
extremes. Many products of the pub- 
lic schools, while hoping earnestly 
to be model English gentlemen, re- 
gretfully observed that they con- 
tinued to be human beings. They 
solved this problem with a com- 
promise. When they were in Eng- 


land, they were good: when they 


wanted to be naughty, they went to 
France. There were some who had a 
double flaw in their characters: they 
were not only human, they also had 
artistic tastes. These removed them- 
selves even farther and went to 
Italy. 

“So you see that the love life of 
the well-brought-up Englishman de- 
pends on having a valid passport 
and foreign exchange. Valid pass- 
ports are still available to every free- 
born Englishman, but nowadays 
there is not very much foreign ex- 
change. The modern Briton has, 
therefore, to be naughty in short 
bursts, lasting not much more than 
three weeks per annum. His really 
passionate love life depends not so 
much on his temperament as on 
such things as how fast coal miners 
dig up coal. 

“When your husband came south 
and fell in love with you, he was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the previ- 
ous generation, as a gentleman 
should. But his father and his grand- 
father would not have dared to 
marry you and take you back to 
England. Your husband, however, 
knew that if the miners (and others) 
did not work very hard, he might 
not see you again for another two 
years. He, therefore, decided that he 
had to take you back with him, and 
so he married you. Nowadays, that 
is considered quite good form, be- 
cause, as you can see, it results in a 
considerable saving in foreign cur- 
rency. 

“You are now in a better position 
to understand why the two actors 
you saw in the play were tongue-tied, 
and apparently frightened of each 
other. They are as much a monument 
to Britain’s glorious past as Nelson’s 
Column. They are also representing 
Britain’s difficult but gallant present. 

“When she says to him, ‘My dear, 
what shall we do?’ she is making 
what foreigners call a typically Brit- 
ish understatement. It really means, 
‘My dear, we’ve already slipped off 
to Taormina once this year and we 
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can’t stay in London without my hus- 
band finding out about us—or at least 
that nosy sister of his—so we have sim- 
ply got to go to Cannes or somewhere, 
but how shall we get the francs? What 
shall we do?’ That is why the audience 
is so moved by such simple words. 
They know that the problem is insolu- 
ble, unless, by chance, he is something 
in the City and thus they might make 


love for ten days on a businessman’s 
allowance. But even that is what the 
English call ‘not nice.’ 

“The play ends sadly. I will not tell 
you what the ending is, because that 
will spoil your evening. I will only say 
that it is right that the ending is sad 
because these are not very happy times 
for people who went to good schools 
and are ladies and gentlemen. They 


not only have very little foreign money, 
they have not much English money ei- 
ther; at least nowhere near as much as 
they had in the days of Doctor Arnold. 
They have been made to share it with 
another sort of English people. Let me 
tell you about this other sort and thus 
complete your education in a few lines. 

“One warm and balmy night, in- 
stead of going home from the theatre 
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by taxi, ask your husband to take 
you for a stroll through Hyde 
Park. The principal pathways are 
lit. The others are not. Choose these 
others and look at the lawns on 
either side. You will not believe 
your eyes, but it is true. The grass 
is strewn with young men and young 
women locked in the closest of em- 
braces. They will take no notice of 
you. They will take no notice of any- 
body. They are an English institu- 
tion, just like the soapbox orators 


- in the same park, but much more 


interesting. If young couples—‘lov- 
ing couples’ is the correct English 
idiom—did the same thing in the 
Pincian Gardens in Rome, they 
would be arrested. 

“You will not need me to tell you 
why these English do not act in the 
bashful way your husband does. You, 
have guessed already—they didn’t 
go to a good school. They are, there- 
fore, as natural and passionate in 
their behaviour as other human be- 
ings and I hope you will find their 
conduct, as I do, charming. If you go 
to the great industrial cities of the 
north, you will even find them be- 
having just as Aldo does. There are 
streets in which the girls parade, arm 
in arm (as they do in the villages of 
Italy) and the boys- stand on street 
corners looking them over and whis- 
tling at them. These streets are called 
‘Monkey Runs’ and on a fine eve- 
ning they are as lively as anything 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
These young people who did not 


go to good schools are even bolder 


than Aldo. 

“Once when I was young and in 
search of experience, I worked in an 
English factory. The factory was 
surrounded by beautiful woods and 
by fields in which grew long grass. I 


was astonished to find that during | 


the lunch break the younger and 
lustier of the factory workers paired 
off and went to pick bluebells in the 
woods or relaxed together in the 
long grass. This custom, which 
would cause eyebrows to be raised 
even in torrid Sicily, was encour- 


aged by the management. The © 


management insisted, however, with 
truly English practicality, that there 
should be no dalliance after the 
whistle blew. 

“These people are much the most 
important people nowadays in Eng- 
land. All the biggest newspapers are 
written for them. You should buy 
these journals—especially on Sun- 
days—and study them. You will find 
pictures of your favourite. Italian 
film actress spread all over them, 
but in poses which would never be 
allowed in Italy. You will also find 
that men run off with other men’s 
wives, kill their sweethearts, fight in 
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Continued from Page 156 
the streets over women, commit suicide 
. for love, and keep up three homes si- 
multaneously to satisfy their appetite 
for love-making—just as men do in 
Italy. You will find that Englishmen are 
just as lusty and passionate as the men 
of any other nation, provided they 
were sent to the wrong schools. 
“But you took your husband for 


better or worse. Bea good wife. When 
he sits-opposite you of an evening, so 
cold, so indifferent to your charms, and 
so aloof, do not get angry. Try to think 
how glad you would be for his com- 
pany if you were in some bungalow 
surrounded by natives ready, at the 
slightest sign of weakness, to burst into 
rebellion. Try to imagine them prowl- 
ing in the darkness outside your win- 


dow. Then one day, perhaps when he 
is playing with your first child, tell 
him that the natives have all gone. 
Tell him times have changed and he 
can safely lay down the White Man’s 
Burden: there is no one left to be awed 
by his superhuman purity, except you, 
and you are not awed at all. 

But tell him gently. Remember all 
those hills that he ran up and beware 
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of shattering his boyhood illusions 
at a blow. If you do, he may throw 
good form to the winds and go pick- 
ing bluebells in the woods with one 
of those girls I met in the factory. 
And then you will cry your eyes out. 
You will promise yourself that if 
only he would come back just once 
again and look at his boots you will 
polish them until he can see his 
handsome face in the toecaps. For I 
warn you, carissima, that although 
Englishmen like your husband do 
not know much about love, they 
have the devilish gift of being very 
lovable. Arrivederci. AL’ THE END 
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% Waterloo. But his view may not have 
been altogether typical. The authori- 
ties’ principal objection to football 
seems to have been that it led to bloody 
riots and the calling out of troops. 

As well it might. Football then was 
played not between teams but between 


Kookaburra... 
Australian laughing bird 


crowds; and an excited English crowd 
at that time was about as good-tem- 
pered and sportsmanlike as a pack of 
starving wolves. 

It was, inevitably, those paradoxical 
institutions the English public schools 
which ultimately civilised football. 
Though not without many confusing 
preliminaries. In the early 19th Century 
each school had its own set of rules, 
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generally determined by the size and 
shape of the available pitch, and the 
games that resulted were often un- 
recognisable as any sort of football. 
Some of these oddities—the Eton Wall 
Game for example—are still played, 
commemoratively, at the schools which 
invented them. 

However, in 1823, a notable event 
occurred. A member of a football 
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team at Rugby School, William 
Webb Ellis, with, as his memorial 
tablet proudly proclaims, “‘a fine dis- 
regard for the rules of football,” 
picked up the ball and ran with it 
to score. 

And so, according to legend, 
Rugby football came into existence. 

With the introduction of the prac- 
tice of “running in,” as young Ellis’s 
innovation was called, the stream of 
football’s evolution divided. 

Eton slang supplied the names by 
which the two games are known in 
England—Rugger (for Rugby) and 
Soccer (for Association). 

Who plays which? 

Quaintly enough, this is still a 
matter of “‘class distinction”’; not to 
the same degree as it used to be, but 
still to a recognisable extent. It 
would be idle to pretend otherwise. 

Rugger, under Rugby Union 
rules, is the game played at most 
(though not all) public schools and 
is, therefore, essentially the game of 
the middle and upper-middle classes; 
or, if you prefer it politically, the 
true blue Conservative element. 
Most of the universities play both 
Rugger and Soccer, but the bias is 
towards Rugger. Medical students 
and officers in the services are nearly 
always Rugger men. There are no 
Rugby Union professionals. Outside 
the schools and universities the game 
is played between amateur clubs. It 
is these clubs and the universities 
which supply the international teams, 
England, Scotland and Wales acting 
as separate nations in this respect. 
International matches are also played 
with Ireland, France, New Zealand 
(the Maori race produces some fine 
players) and South Africa. 

The mecca of the game is the Har- 
lequin Club ground in the London 
suburb of Twickenham. The annual 
Oxford and Cambridge match, the 
interservice matches and interna- 
tionals are played there, and the 
stands are always packed. American 
visitors to Twickenham are likely to 
find the game a trifle bewildering. 
Although American football was 
originally derived from Rugby 
Union, the two games are now fun- 
damentally different. This difference 
derives mainly from the rule that, 
in Rugger, only the man who actu- 
ally has possession of the ball may 
be tackled or obstructed. The pro- 
found effect of such a rule on the 
whole strategy and tactics of the 

\game can be imagined by those who 
prefer American football. * 

The amateur status of Rugby 

Union clubs is jealously guarded and 


_|.attempts to introduce professional- 
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ism into the game have always been 
resisted. One such attempt some 
seventy years ago led to the forma- 
tion of the Rugby League in the 


— aT 


north of England. This is profes- 
sional. It is not, therefore, “Rugger.” 
Anyway, the rules are different. 
Rugby League matches are played 
thirteen toa side. Rugby League fans 
claim that it is faster, rougher and 
tougher than the effete amateur 
game. 

As mass sporting entertainment, 
however, there is nothing in Eng- 
land that can compete with profes- 
sional soccer. 

In an average season there are 
around 86 million paid admissions 
to football matches with a receipts 
figure of about twenty-three million 
dollars. Ninety per cent of that foot- 
ball is soccer. 

The Football Association exer- 
cises paternal control over 416 clubs 
wholly or partly professional and no 
less than 23,000 amateur clubs. The 
latter figure excludes. schools and 
universities. 

The more important professional 
clubs, ninety-two in number, are or- 


-ganised by the Football League 


(nothing to do with the Rugby 
League) into three divisions accord- 
ing to their professional status. A 
club’s position in the League is 
determined on a points system by 
its performances over the season. 
“Relegation” from a higher division 
to a lower is the nightmare that 


haunts every player and manager 
(and fan) whose club’s standing is 
not completely assured. It is not 
only a matter of pride. Of the ninety- 
two Football League clubs, ninety- 
one are profit-making corporations 
with stockholders. The fact that the 
stockholders tend to be plutocratic 
fans rather than shrewd operators 
interested solely in the money does 
not make a loss more palatable. At 
the soccer management level stom- 
ach ulcers are an accepted occupa- 
tional hazard. 

A great deal of buying and selling 
of players’ contracts goes on be- 
tween clubs. 

These transactions are known 
euphemistically as ‘‘transfers” (we 
are still in sporting England, re- 
member) and the money paid over 
is known as “fees.” 

It is one of the standing griev- 
ances of successful professional soc- 
cer players, who are paid around 
thirty-five dollars a week, that they 
may be transferred for fees of a 
hundred thousand dollars without 
receiving a cent of the money 
themselves. They have a trade union 
now and the union is working on the 
problem. 

Undoubtedly, the biggest money 
made out of soccer is made by “‘the 


pools,” the postal betting organisa-* 
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tions. Pool betting began in the twen- 
ties, but its growth in England since 
‘the war has been fantastic. It has been 
estimated that the pools promoters 
employ upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand persons and now probably con- 
stitute Britain’s seventh largest industry. 

The chances against winning two 
hundred thousand dollars for a penny 
stake are nearly five million to one. 


Yet hundreds of people have hit these 
big jack pots and many thousands have 
won lesser but still-substantial sums. 

As the number of people in Britain 
who play the pools every week is esti- 
mated at seven million, that fact is 
hardly surprising. If in England you 
were to overhear two women office 
cleaners talking about “‘perms”’ they 
might be talking about hairdos, but it 


is far more likely that they would be 
discussing permutations. 

The pool promoters now issue handy 
guides to pool mathematics containing 
formulas for block betting. The notion 
that an element of skill is needed to 
win on the pools persists only as a 
necessary legal fiction; if there were no 
skill, a pool would be a lottery and 
therefore illegal. 
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Pools betters are not soccer fans. 
Indeed, it is probable that, of the 
seven million who “‘have their bob’s 
worths” on the pools every week, 
less than half are really interested in 
the game as a game. To sample the 
enthusiasm of those who are, it is 
necessary to attend a “Cup-Tie” 
match or the “‘Cup Final.” 

The Football Association Cup 
competition determines the cham- 
pion soccer team each year. Theoret- 
ically, it is open to all teams, ama- 
teur as well as professional. In prac- 
tice, the professional league teams 
fight it out. The Final is always 


played in the Stadium at Wembley ~ 


(another London suburb) before a 
crowd of a hundred thousand and in 
the presence of Her Majesty, the 
Prime Minister and other high dig- 
nitaries. God Save the Queen and 
Land of Hope and Glory are sung by 
the crowd to accompaniments played 
by a Guards band. There is terrific 
tension and wild excitement. The 
occasion has something of the qual- 
ity of a national festival. The win- 
ning team is accorded a civic re- 
ception when it returns in triumph 
to its home town. 

Yet,soccer remains plebeian. When 
Len Hutton, a great professional 
cricketer, was honoured by the 
Queen, he was knighted. Stan Mat- 
thews, the great professional soccer 
player, also was honoured by Her 
Majesty. But he received only a 
C.B.E. As it is the government 
which makes the Honours recom- 
mendations to the Palace, there was 
a good deal of angry press comment. 
The government was accused of 
snobbery, and attention was drawn 
to the high percentage of Etonians 
in the Cabinet. 

It was certainly very odd; but 
cricket, as we have seen, has always 
been the more “‘gentlemanly”’ game. 
Its very development has been a 
stately affair. The only major changes 
in the game during the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years have been in the 
style of the bowling and in the dress 
of the players. During the first half 
of the last century under-arm bowl- 
ing gradually gave way to over- 
arm, and during the second half of 
the century cricketers gave up play- 
ing in top hats and took to caps. 
Even the Monarchy has changed 
more. 

Broadly speaking, cricket is played 
at four levels, namely : school cricket, 
club and university cricket, county 
cricket and “‘Test’’ or international 
cricket. 

The first two are wholly amateur. 
County and Test cricket (often re- 
ferred to as first-class cricket) is 
played mainly by professionals, but 
not wholly. There is always a sprin- 
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kling of first-class amateurs. They 
are referred to as “Gentlemen” 
whereas the professionals are called 
“Players.” 

Until fairly recently it was quite 
common for Gentlemen and Players 
to have separate changing rooms. 
The democratic mingling of the 18th 
Century did not extend far beyond 
the confines of the field. 

The governing body of the game 
is the Marylebone Cricket Club— 
always referred to in England as the 
M.C.C.—which has its headquarters 
at Lord’s cricket ground near Re- 
gents Park in London. This hal- 
lowed patch of turf was laid out in 
1808 by Thomas Lord, “‘a retainer 
of the Earl of Winchelsea, who 
bowled to his lordship and his 
friends in practice and made him- 
self generally useful.” The annual 
Eton and Harrow match (a potent 
social occasion) is played there and 
so are the Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Gentlemen versus Players 
matches. It is also the principal Test 
ground. 

What is cricket like? How is it 
played? 

Earnest Englishmen have made 
many attempts to describe the game 
briefly for the benefit of the unen- 
lightened stranger. As well attempt 


to describe briefly Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason—or baseball. 

What is cricket like to watch? 

“Tt is,’ wrote one enthusiast, ‘“‘an 
intricate, vigilant and leisurely war- 
fare, and the fact that every moment 
of it is equally fraught with possi- 
bilities and openings for glorious 
uncertainty makes it peculiarly the 
delight of intelligent observers.” 

The fact that professional cricket 
attracts only some five million paid 
admissions during the whole summer 
season hardly suggests a massive 
agreement with that point of view. 
And even if you were to add the un- 
recorded attendances at amateur 
club matches—the “‘village green” 
cricket which is still widely played— 
the total would probably still be well 
short of ten million. 

Yet, those who watch cricket do 
so with a loving ardour that nothing 
seems to dampen. If the game gets 
too slow—and, by heaven, it can— 
they just go to sleep. On a warm 
summer’s afternoon at Lord’s, you 
may see rows of spectators, with 
their hats or newspapers over their 
eyes, nodding off quite contentedly. 
If anything happens, however, they 
are instantly alert and ready to ’pro- 
duce a little polite clapping and 
murmurs of “‘well played” before re- 
turning to their slumbers. 
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Those are the real enthusiasts. 
During Test matches it is different. 
Englishmen who never go near a 


cricket ground become passionately 


interested. When England is playing 
Australia, always a formidable team, 
the atmosphere becomes quite fever- 
ish. Radio and TV programs are in- 
terrupted to give the latest scores 
and the evening newspapers carry 
scare headlines—““ENGLAND . 
DISASTER” —which have dismayed 
more than one unsuspecting foreign 
visitor. In public places at such 
times, complete strangers may ex- 
change information about the state 
of the game. And at the ground it- 
self there is little patience with over- 
cautious play—unless, of course, 
England happens to be stone-walling 
for a draw. Instead of having a quiet 
sleep, Test crowds announce their 
displeasure with the slow handclap. 
True cricket lovers become indig- 
nant at this. “It’s not cricket,” they 
mutter tight-lipped to one another; 
_ “it’s just not cricket.” 

What they are criticising, of course, 
is not the game they are watching— 
it is probably very good cricket— 
but the unsportsmanlike behaviour 
of the crowd. It was also “not 
cricket” for U-boat commanders to 
machine-gun merchant-ship surviv- 
ors in the water. 
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Which brings us to the other great 
assumption upon which the English 
attitude to sport is based—that with- 
out sport there can be no “‘char- 
acter.” 

“‘Character,”’ as used in England, 
is one of those loaded words that is 
very hard to define. The easiest way 
is to borrow from the jargon of the 
social scientists and say that a per- 
son with character is a “‘well inte- 
grated personality.” Yet even that 
portmanteau phrase does not em- 
body all that is meant. A young 
Englishman said: “I judge everyone 
by the way he plays Rugger. It is the 
only sure test. A cad may look all 
right in business, even at a club, but 
once get him on a Rugger field and 
you know him for what he is.” That 
just about sums it up. For ‘““Rugger”’ 
some might read ‘“‘cricket,”’ but the 
idea is the same. 

This romantic relationship be- 
tween sport and character was an- 
other Victorian creation; and it is 
interesting to note that its develop- 
ment coincided with the revival of 
the Arthurian legend. While Tenny- 
son was writing the Morte d’ Arthur 
and the Idylls of the King, Thomas 
Arnold, the great headmaster of 


Rugby, was instilling into his pupils , 
the new chivalry of the sports field, 


with its code of loyalty, self-sacrifice, 
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unselfishness, a sense of honour; and, 
above all, with its insistence on the 
ability to be a good loser. 

Other headmasters soon followed 
Arnold’s lead. It is easy to see why. 
Before sport was written into the syl- 
labus, the standard recreations at an 

. English boarding school for boys had 
been drinking, gambling and poaching. 
The novel ideal of replacing these 


activities by organised games was ac- 
ceptable even to men as suspicious of 
change:as were Victorian headmasters. 
Many of them were also clergymen, 
and the principle of mens sana in 
corpore sano appealed to them as men 
of the cloth as well as educationists. 
“The laws of physical well-being are 
the laws of God,” wrote one of them, 
and announced that the aims of educa- 
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tion at his establishment were the cul- 
tivation of character, physique, intelli- 
gence and manners in that order. Last 
of all, and least, came the “giving of 
information.” 

Protests against the cult of sport 
were soon heard, of course; but in 
Victorian England there was an easy 
way of silencing them. It is best summed 
up in the reply of the headmaster to 
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someone who complained that Eng- 
lish boys talked of nothing but foot- 
ball and cricket. “And what do 
French boys talk about?” he asked. 
Concentrate on sport and you did 
not have to worry about sex. Sport 
solved a hideous problem. In the 
public schools compulsory games 
had come to stay, and the character 
ideals which came with them rapidly 
filtered down through the social 
structure to all levels of English life. 
What emerged, when all the ob- 
sessional stuff had been left behind, 
was the English “sense of fair play”— 
justice for your opponents as well as 
for yourself—and the abiding con- 
viction that to lose gracefully is al- 
most the same thing as winning. 
The latter precept is not without 
its dangers. In war, which the Eng- 
lish have at times been inclined to 


treat as if it were some sort of sport-* 


ing fixture, you cannot afford too 
many Dunkirks. In recent years the 
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English have come to view their 
good-loser characteristics with a 
certain amount of distrust. It really 
is better to win. 

Where sport is concerned, how- 
ever, the old thought habits still per- 
sist at times. Where else but in Eng- 
land could you find on the sports 
pages of a national newspaper a 
headline reading: ““ONLY A REAL 
WINNER COULD Lose Like Tus’? 
During the Olympic Games in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, another English 
newspaper proclaimed, in mas- 
ochistic triumph: “British GIRL 
58TH.” 

But these are only echoes of the 
past. When the Moscow Dynamos 
played Arsenal, one of England’s 
finest soccer teams, and licked the 
pants off them, there was at first a 
disposition to qualify the dismay by 


making excuses. The Russians played 


a “Continental” game. It was not 
real football. Only gradually was the 
truth—that the Russian team played 
faster and better co-ordinated foot- 
ball—accepted. Since then the Eng- 
lish have pulled themselves together 
and done better, not only against 
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the Russians but against other crack 
European teams as well. 

Some Englishmen, of course, have 
always suspected their fellow coun- 
trymen’s insistence on the elegance 
of losing. One theory has it that the 
vanity of the English makes winning 
so imperative that they have been 
obliged to convert defeat into a sort 
of upside-down victory. In other 
words, even if you can’t win, you 
can take such pleasure in losing that 
your opponent’s success is made to 
seem like a piece of vulgar display. 
In that way you may, at least, emerge 
the moral victor. 

It is no accident that the theory 
and practice of Gamesmanship— 
that is, the art of winning games 
without actually cheating—was first 
enunciated by an Englishman, 
Stephen Potter. 

Gamesmanship may be a word of 
recent origin, but the facts must be 
faced. It seems just possible that the 
art it describes is much older in 
England than most Englishmen are 
prepared to realise. 

For thirty-five years, from 1865 to 
1900, the figure of William Gilbert 
Grace towered over English cricket. 
No other player, before or since, has 
had such an overwhelming influence 
on the game. 


“W.G.,”’ as he was generally 
known, was a big man in every way. 
Well over six feet tall with huge 
shoulders and a vast black beard, he 
was full of wise good humour and 
bubbled with vitality. 

There was nothing bovine about 
him. And he was a “gentleman”— 
a doctor by profession. For the 
English, not much given to hero- 
worship, he epitomised all that was 
best in English sport. 

“Had Grace been born in ancient 
Greece,” wrote his biographer, “‘the - 
Iliad would have been a different 
book. Had he lived in the Middle. 
Ages, he would have been a Crusader 
and would now have been lying with 
his legs crossed in some ancient ab- 
bey, having founded a great family. 
As he was born when the world was 
older, he was the best known of all 
Englishmen and the king of that 
English game least spoilt by any 
form of vice.” 

And yet someone once had the 
terrifying audacity to ask a team- 
mate of W.G.’s if the great man ever 
cheated. 

The reply to such an extraordi- 
nary question turned out to be cu- 
riously mild. 

“W.G. cheat? Oh, never. He’s 
much too clever for that.” 

THE END 
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The Ghost 
Goes Fast 


A Times Fourth Leader 


@ At the risk of putting a new idea into 
the minds of the merry men of the In- 
land Revenue, it is irresistible to point 
out that they have forgotten ghosts. As 
between the owner of a stately home, 
complete with headless ancestor, work- 
ing on night shifts, through the bed- 
rooms, and one who cannot even boast 
of a miserable, vulgar little upstart of a 
poltergeist, they make no distinction. 
Ghosts are tax free. What is more, 
there are no restrictions on their export, 
although they might well be classified as 
irreplaceable, though invisible, assets. 
Board of Trade returns will be searched 
in vain for any mention, under any 

heading, of these national heirlooms. 
They are not to be found listed with 
spirits, alcoholic or industrial. So far as 
the state is concerned, they are trifles 
light as air, at liberty to go or stay as 
they please. And yet, so the Americans 
have just been ruefully reminding us, 
they earn dollars. 


British ghosts, the complaint has 
arisen, are much more attractive than 
New Worldly ones. Britain is accused 
of competing unfairly in the tourist 
trade by conjuring up ghosts and 
haunted castles as attractions for vis- 
itors. “With this sort of competition,” 
the lament concludes, “how can Amer- 
ica keep her holiday makers at home?” 
How indeed? The precedent of M. 
René Clair’s film apparition is dis- 
couraging to our rivals. It, if memory 
plays fair, was as fond of its ancient 
Scottish base as a cat is of a suburban 
house, known since kittenhood. But it 
did not take kindly to the transatlantic 
crossing. Ghosts are undeniably soft 
currency creatures. Who would be 
afraid of going up alone in an express 
elevator to the hundredth floor, even 
after being warned that the ghost of. a 
Wall Street speculator might appear 
halfway on the upward journey? 

Scepticism is the greatest occupa- 
tional danger for ghosts and it would 
seem impossible to believe in them in a 
skyscraper or, for the matter of that, in 
the replica of an Italian Renaissance 
palace built within easy commuting dis- 
tance of Los Angeles. The only doubt 
that arises over the value of our com- 
petitive strength in this field—on this 
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plane might be more apt—is provoked 
by uncertainty as to how far tourists 
swallow our 


time-honoured _ stories. 


Too often we have been our own 
ghosts’ worst enemies. There was the 
conscientious one who accosted a guest 
wandering lost in a maze of dark corri- 
dors and exclaimed that it had been 
pacing them, nightly, for seven centuries. 
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“Good,” was the only reaction it got, 
“then you can tell me the way to the 
bathroom.” Worse was the missionary 
who acknowledged cheerfully at breakfast 
that the family’s ghost had paid him a 
bedside visit and who added, “Oh, no 
thanks, he did not keep me awake, he 
vanished as soon as I asked him for a 


subscription.” THE END 
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THE NOBLE LORDS 
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~ On November 8, 1957, the Times 
published an advertisement in the 
Personal Column that read: “Young 
Peeress seeks interesting, hospitable, 
congenial employment. Write Box 
N.474, The Times, E.C.4.” Such a 
development would have caused dis- 
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may among the dowagers of twenty 
years ago, to whom the idea of a 
peer—let alone a peeress—seeking em- 
ployment would have seemed as un- 
likely as the idea of an artisan taking 
his place in the Lords. 

Until recently, the only suitable em- 
ployment for a young peeress would 
have been marriage. (I am not refer- 
ring to peeresses by marriage, many 
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of whom in Edwardian days went 
straight into Debrett from Gaiety The- 
atre choruses, and who today are being 
increasingly reinforced from the ranks 
of fashion models.) The average young 
deb has always been an undereducated 
person with a background of govern- 
esses and finishing schools. Debutantes 
allied a great social competence with 
an equally great academic ignorance. 


In the last few years, finishing schools 
like the Monkey Club and Ashridge 
have introduced courses in civics to — 
fill in the traditional holes in the 
deb’s education. 

Not surprisingly, this sort of 
training produced its own brand of — 
chatter, sometimes known as “‘debby 


talk,” to which the debs and their 


counterparts, the debby men, are 
much addicted. It consists of ex- 
pletives and superlatives, not neces- 
sarily related to each other, and sup- 
ported here and there with crutches 
of opinion like the words “‘entranc- 
ing,” ‘“‘devastating,” and, surviving 
even Coward, “‘marvellous.” Dur- ° 
ing the mating season of the younger 
members of the aristocracy—the 
Season, in fact, when the now ob- 
solescent Presentation parties took 
place at Buckingham Palace (there 
are three final ones this year)—thé 
mammas would give dances, pre- 
ceded by small dinners, for their 
daughters or friends. The dance 
guests would, of course, include a 
selection of the current debs; and 
their male escorts would be chosen 
from a mysterious list of currently 
eligible debby men. By means of the 
invisible telegraphy which exists in 
Mayfair as well as in the jungle, 
young men who proved “‘unsuitable”’ 
would be dropped. The list, I re- 
peat, is mysterious; but I doubt 
if any of its secrets would be un- 
known to Mrs. Madge Clarke, most 
brilliant of the organisers of society 
balls and routs. The principle of the 
Season has always been “Never 
mind how it works, so long as it’s 
in good taste—and the girls [pro- 
nounced ge/s] are off our hands be- 
fore the next one.” 

What the more conservative mem- 
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bers of the peerage dislike is the 
use of high lineage to advertise the 
more vulgar and commercial side 
of contemporary activity. When 
Miss Vicki Benet of Los Angeles 
came to England in search of a real 
British lord to preside over a TV 
programme called Rendezvous with 
Vicki, there were eighteen appli- 
cants, including the seventh Baron. 
Nugent of Clonlost. Lord Kil- 
bracken, who invited Miss Benet for 


Ura ¥ Saws 
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coe coceertcniah | HL MER a weekend on his Irish estate, met 


her at Dublin airport in a morning — 
coat and a coach-and-four. (After- 
wards Miss Benet, asked whether 
she had done any hunting, replied, 
“No, but I was photographed with 
a black Angus calf.’’) Indeed, there 
was no limit to the enthusiasm of 
the peers, one of whom wrote to 
Miss Benet, ‘‘I am prepared to plug 
Coca-Cola, which I don’t drink, the 
Democrats, though I prefer the Re- 
publicans, and to act sour or sweet, 
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end, she chose Lord Nugent, whose 
family goes back to the 12th Century. 

By contrast, when the fifth Mar- 
quess- of Salisbury, Robert Arthur 
James Gascoyne-Cecil, whose family 
has been known in history as ‘““The 
Kingmakers,” entered the House of 
Commons in 1929 before his eleva- 
tion to the Lords, a member said of 
him: “Lord Salisbury has the politi- 
cal knowledge and acumen of Her- 
bert Morrison [one of the subtlest 
of the Labour leaders] but has been 
in the game 450 years longer.” 
(“Late but in Earnest,’ as I have 
said, is the motto of the Salisburys.) 
But when he resigned from the Gov- 
ernment and consequently as Leader 
of the House of Lords in protest at 
the release of Archbishop Makarios, 
and the Conservative Party, indeed 
the whole country, seemed hardly to 
notice, an epoch in the history of the 
peerage came to an end. Perhaps this 
is why Lord Salisbury has been one 
of the leading supporters of the plan 
to reform—that is, to reinforce— 
the House of Lords. 

Now let’s look quickly at the pres- 
ent structure of the Lords. There are 
five classes of peers: peerages of 
England, created before the Union 
with Scotland; peerages of Scotland, 
created before the Union with Eng- 


land; peerages of Ireland; peerages — 


of Great Britain, and peerages of the 
United Kingdom, created since the 
union with Ireland in 1800. Peers of 
Parliament (the first, fourth and 
fifth categories) can sit in the House 


of Lords unless they are debarred by — 


infancy, felony, bankruptcy or alien 
nationality. 

The Scottish peers are entitled to 
be represented by sixteen represent- 
atives who are elected at the begin- 
ning of each new Parliament, the 


Irish peers by twenty-eight, elected © 


for life. In actual practice the num- 
ber of Scottish and Irish peers in 
the Lords is greater than these fig- 


ures suggest, as many holders of 


peerages in these countries also hold 
peerages of Great Britain. More- 
over, the number of Scottish and 
Irish representative peers is steadily 
diminishing, as no new Scottish 
peerages have been created since the 
Act of Union and no provision was 
made for the election of Irish peers 
to the House of Lords in the treaty 
which set up the Irish Free State. 
There are now only two representa- 
tive Irish peers in the Lords. ° 

No peer of England, Great Britain, 
the United Kingdom or Scotland 
can sit in the House of Commons, 
but an Irish peer, provided he is not 


an elected representative peer, may . 
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M attributes which less distinguished peers . 


: _. have in the past thought it necessary 
; - to develop to set themselves apart. 

It is precisely this search after priv- 
ilege that ultimately weakened the peer- 
age. The classic example of privilege 
reduced to absurdity is the case of Earl 
Ferrers, who was hanged in 1760 for 
murdering his valet. At his execution 


he claimed the privilege of peers—to 
be hanged with a silken rope. It was 
granted. So it was with Admiral Byng, 
who in 1757 was sentenced to be shot 
for cowardice on the forecastle of his 
flagship. The Admiral was indignant. 
He wanted to be shot on the quarter- 
deck. His request was granted too. 
The right of peers to be tried by 
their peers or equals was still valid 
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in 1935, when Lord de Clifford was 
tried for manslaughter. (Hitherto the 
two most famous trials by peers had 
been that of Lord Cardigan for 
felony in 1841 and of Lord Russell 
for bigamy in 1901.) At that time, 
the elaborate and costly apparatus 
of trial by peers was shown to be not 
worth while either for the State or 
for the participants; the honour of 
the judiciary had been proved by 
centuries of experience, and eventu- 
ally by the Criminal Justice Act of 
1948. And so, after the trial of Lord 


recognition lies the remaining 
strength of the House of Lords. 

Since 1911, when Lloyd George 
broke the back of noble privilege 
during the Lords versus the People 
struggle, the bitterness that once 
existed towards the peerage has van- 
ished, together with the awe. Only 
briefly was there a flare-up of old 
passions, when the Duke of Norfolk 
promoted a Bill in the House of 
Commons to exempt the home of 
the Earl Marshal—that is to say, his 
own home at Arundel Castle—from 


John Robert Russell, the 13th Duke of Bedford, and his Duchess in the hand- 
somely appointed living room of Woburn Abbey, their 18th Century residence. 
The room is noted for its chandelier, the stunning pieces of furniture and the 
self-portraits by the Dutch masters Rembrandt, Frans Hals and Aalbert Cuyp. 


de Clifford, the process of trial by 
peers was abolished. 

The strength of the peerage has 
lain in its capacity of adaptation. A 
few months ago I heard Lord Glas- 
gow, an eighty-three-year-old peer, 
resisting proposals to reform the 
House of Lords. ‘‘On at least three 
occasions,” he said, ‘“‘this House has 
turned down the admission of 
women, and nothing has happened 
since the last time to make Your 
Lordships change your minds. I 
hope that Your Lordships will not 
weaken now. The main point is that 
many of us do not want women in 
this House. We do not want to sit 
beside them on these Benches, nor 
do we want to meet them in the 
Library. This is a House of men, a 


House of Lords. We do not want it 


to become a House of Lords and 
Ladies.” 

He spoke with a passion and 
vitality which did justice to one 
who was fighting a notable rear- 
guard action. But even he was 
obliged to recognise that history is 
not static but dynamic. And in this 
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death duties, and to make his occu- 
pation of his castle in effect rent- 
free. The outcry from Conserva- 
tives, Socialists and Liberals was 
loud. The Bill was amended, its 
central purpose suppressed. 

And yet there are a number of 
peers who receive State aid for the 
upkeep of their historic homes. I 
suspect that this money is regarded 
not as a gift but rather as an invest- 
ment against some future time when - 
the Dukes, the Marquesses and the 
Earls will be left with nothing but 
their ancestral memories. 

Today few people in Britain ob- 
ject to the privileges of the peerage 
as long as these are merely cere- 
monial. Few people want a uni- 
cameral system; they like the House 
of Lords to be a delaying Chamber 
as long as the delay doesn’t kill. To 
many, the peerage remains an anach- 
ronism, illogical and out of date. 
But after all, the charm of the 
British constitution is that, illogical 
and out of date though it is, it 
somehow works better than many a 
brand-new system. THE END 


THE MEN 
OF ANGER 
Continued from Page 93 


A few months before, in a Christ- 
« mas message to the readers of the 
London Sunday Times, Somerset 
Maugham had expressed his opinion 
of state-aided undergraduates. It 
was simple and unequivocal: “They 
are scum,” said the Old Party. He 
was in fact referring to Jim Dixon, 
the hero of Kingsley Amis’s im- 
mensely successful novel, Lucky Jim. 
Dixon, who lectures at a minor uni- 
versity, is a frankly comic character, 
much less ferocious than Jimmy 
Porter; he.keeps his anger in check 
by drinking and pulling dreadful 
faces; but he shares with Osborne’s 
hero a defiant provincialism, semi- 
proletarian origins and the kind of 
blithe disgruntlement that inspires 
such phrases as “the interminable 
facetiousness of filthy Mozart.” By 
Mr. Maugham’s standards, Look 
Back in Anger was all scum and a 
mile wide. The letter columns of the 
more pompous dailies were soon 
filled with similar opinions. These 
_ young men (said one correspondent) 
were just envious upstarts: in a 
decently run society they would 
have been sent out to work at four- 
teen with no time to brood about 
ideas above their station. 

Despite his greater violence and 
dogmatism, it was clear that Jimmy 
Porter was speaking essentially the 
same idiom as Lucky Jim and the 
heroes of John Wain’s. Hurry on 
Down and Iris Murdoch’s Under the 
Net. Both these novels, the work of 
writers under thirty, 
grouped with Amis’s and achieved a 
comparable celebrity. Wain’s hero 
was a young provincial iconoclast 
whose occupations include, at vari- 
ous times, window-cleaning and 
dope-running: Miss Murdoch’s was 
an aimless pub-crawler with a mor- 
dant sense of humour and a talent 
for sponging. Both were obvious 
forerunners of Jimmy Porter. All the 
same, to the London critics he was 
a new and unheard-of disease. They 
reacted to the play with flustered 
disapproval: while acknowledging 
Osborne’s command of dialogue, 
they dismissed his hero as “‘a young 
pup.” And in a sense they were 
right. What with his flair for intro- 
spection, his gift for bawdiness, his 
lacerating candour, his contempt for 
phoneyness and his conviction that 
the time is out of joint, Jimmy 
Porter is the completest young pup 
in English drama since Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark. He has grad- 
uated from a red-brick university, 
yet does nothing more constructive 
with his degree than run a candy 


had been’ 


stall and blow a little jazz trumpet. His 
wife, whose Anglo-Indian parents re- 
sent him, is persuaded by an actress 
friend to walk out on him: his immedi- 
ate response is to jump in bed with the 
actress. This is not just A Streetcar 
Named Desire rewritten from Stanley 
Kowalski’s point of view: for one thing, 
Jimmy has a pathological pull towards 
bisexuality that Kowalski certainly 


never felt. The real fascination of the 
play lies in its blistering, hilarious 
tirades against English idées recues. 
Like him or not, Jimmy Porter exists, 
outrageously and three-dimensionally, 
as few characters in British plays have 
existed for a very long time. Is his anger 
justified? Why doesn’t he do something? 
In the presence of vitality like this, 
such questions are pedantic. 


Why don’t Chekhov’s people do 
something? Is a fire justified in scorch- 
ing us? The salient thing about Jimmy 
Porter was that we—the under-thirty 
generation in Britain—recognized him 
on sight. We had met him; we had 
pub-crawled with him; we had shared 
bed-sitting-rooms with him. For the 
first time, the theatre was speaking to 

Continued on Page 179 
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us in our own language, on our own 
terms. Most young people had hith- 
erto regarded the English theatre 
as a dusty anachronism which, as 
Dylan Thomas said of a certain 
Welsh museum, ought to be in a 
museum. Osborne showed them 
their error; and some of them even 
began to write plays. 

The under-thirties responded to 
many qualities in Jimmy Porter—his 
instinctive, unargued leftishness ; his 
anarchic sense of humour; his sus- 
picion that all the brave causes had 
been either won or discredited; and 
his determination to mourn the 
dead, wherever they might die. For 
too long’ British culture had lan- 
guished in a freezing-unit of under- 
statement and “good taste.” In these 
chill latitudes Jimmy Porter flamed 
like a blowtorch. He was not, like 
Jean Cocteau, “trop occupé pour 
étre engagé’: he cared, and cared 
bitterly. On the one hand, he rep- 
resented the dismay of many young 

Britons whose childhood and ado- 
lescence were scarred by the depres- 
sion and the war; who came of age 
under a Socialist government, yet 
found, when they went out into the 
world, that the class system was still 
mysteriously intact. On the other 
hand, he reflected the much wider 
problem of what to do with a liberal 
education in a technological world. 
In Britain, as elsewhere, the men 


who count are the technocrats of 


whom Sir Charles Snow writes. 
Jimmy Porter’s education fitted him 
for entry into the intelligentsia at 
just the moment when the intelli- 
gentsia were ceasing to matter. He 
lurks, a ghostly, snarling dodo, in 
the scientists’ shadow. 

In Europe as on Broadway, it is 
difficult to escape Look Back in 
Anger. Nearly every repertory com- 
pany in Britain has performed it, 
and it is being played all over Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. Osborne fol- 
lowed it up in 1957 with another hit, 
The Entertainer, which repercussed 
almost as widely. In just eighteen 
months the obscure repertory actor 
had become one of the most pros- 
perous living playwrights of the 
century, with a weekly income in the 
neighbourhood of £3500. Osborne 
married his leading lady, Mary Ure, 
and moved into a smart little Chel- 
sea backwater, at least a class and a 
half above Fulham, the suburb of 
his birth, where he and his mother 
(a contented barmaid) at one time 
subsisted on a joint income of less 
than a pound a week. Once, as a 
boy, he was out walking with his 
grandfather, who surprised him by 
indignantly cutting a passer-by who 
greeted them. “That man’s a Social- 
ist,” said grandfather in explana- 


tion. “That’s a inan who doesn’t believe 
in raising his hat.’’ Osborne has never 
found a better definition of his own 
Socialism: its emblem is an untugged 
forelock rampant. When a master 
slapped his face at school, he at once 
riposted by slapping the master; and 
this, in Britain, takes preternatural guts, 

He is passionate in his refusal to 
venerate what he calls “the idiot heroes” 


of patriotic movies; and his fervent re- 
publicanism recently led him to de- 
scribe the British royal family as “the 
gold filling in a mouthful of decay.” 
He will probably always be a bad be- 
longer, to any party or group: his real 
talent is for dissent. But when his 
enemies complain that all his opinions 
are negative, I think they forget that, 
nowadays, there is a positive value in 
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merely standing against a current of 
events which you believe is moving to- 
wards suicide. Osborne is a disconcert- 
ing, rather impenetrable person to 
meet; tall and slim, wearing his shoul- 
ders in a defensive bunch around his 
neck; gentle in manner, yet vocally 
harsh and cawing; sharp-toothed, yeta 
convinced vegetarian. He looks wan and 
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driven, and is nervously prone to 
indulge in sudden, wolfish, silly-ass 
_ grins. Sartorially he is something of 
a peacock, and his sideburns add a 
sinister touch of the Apache. A 
dandy, if you like: but a dandy with 
a machine gun. 

Unlike Jimmy Porter, Osborne 
never went to a university. This is 
about all he has in common with 
Colin Wilson, the brash young meta- 
physical whose first book, The Out- 
sider, was hailed as a masterpiece 
by several middle-aged critics who 
saw in its philosophy of salvation 
through despair an antidote to their 
_ own disillusion. Where a playwright 
can get along without the disciplines 
of higher education, a philosopher 
cannot, as Wilson’s book awfully 
proved. As one ploughed through 
its inconsistencies, repetitions and 
flights of paranoid illogic (an experi- 
ence rather like walking knee-deep 
in hot sand), all one could state 
with any certainty was that an “‘out- 
sider” was anyone whose books 
happened to have been on the au- 
thor’s recent library list. ““We read 
Anatole France,’ said a French 
critic, “to find out what Anatole 
France has been reading”; and the 
same is true of Wilson. He was 
angry all right, but his anger was 
more presumptuously cosmic than 
that of Osborne and the rest. For 
him we were not just misguided: we 
were, as Beatrice Lillie observed to 
her friend Maud, rotten to the core. 

As far as I could make out, Wil- 
son’s philosophic position: was some- 
Where between existentialism and 
Norman Vincent Peale: but his talk 
of a spiritual revival, with an élite of 
outsiders leading the world out of 
chaos, exerted a hypnotic charm on 
the lonely and maladjusted, who are 
always enticed by the promise of 
words like é/ite. One touch of 
Nietzsche makes the whole world 
kin: and soon the Wilson cultists 
were declaring that Hitler, whatever 
his faults, was after all an outsider, 
and that “‘the most irritating of the 
human lice is the humanist with his 
puffed-up pride in reason.”” Shaw 
was posthumously enrolled in the 
cause: not Shaw the Fabian Social- 
ist and wit, but that later, lesser 
Shaw whose belief in the “‘life force” 
led him to condone dictatorship. 
This, cried Wilson, was the greatest 
religious thinker of modern times. 

In 1957, fresh from unsuccessful 
flirtations with acting and playwrit- 
ing, a twenty-four-year-old York- 
shireman named Stuart Holroyd 
climbed on the Bund wagon by 
writing a philosophical work called 
Emergence From Chaos, which more 
or less followed the Wilson line. Ac- 
cording to Holroyd, democracy was 


“a myth” and government was best 
left to “‘an expert minority”; but by 
now it was beginning to dawn on many 
people that such ideas, if not con- 
sciously fascist, were certainly the soil 
in which fascism grew. Wilson’s second 
book, Religion and the Rebel, appeared 
last autumn. It proved to be a road- 
company version of the first, and was 
obliteratingly panned. 
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War I: most of the new undergrad- 
uates were ex-servicemen living on 
government grants, for whom upper- 
class prankishness held very little ap- 
peal. Kingsley Amis and John Wain 
both come from the Oxford of that 
period. Neither of them had an Oxford 
accent, which is ordinary speech pushed 
through a constipated flute: that sort of 
“poshness” was emphatically out. Both 
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Amis and Wain were (and are) poets 
and critics as well as novelists, and after 
graduation both taught at provincial 
universities: and it is this all-round 
academicism that makes their writing 
at once saner and tamer than, for in- 
stance, Osborne’s. Another postwar 
Oxonian was Lindsay Anderson, whose 
anger with the status quo has not been 
off the boil for at least ten years. A 
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formidable film critic, director and 
polemicist, he has done more than any- 
one else to bring the idea of ““com- 
mitted art” into public controversy. 
Many Continental critics today speak 
of Anderson as if he were the dominant 
force in British cinema: according to 
one reporter, the party thrown by Mike 
Todd after the gala Cannes premiére of 
Around the World in 80 Days was en- 


tirely made up of people anxiously 
whispering, in eighteen languages: 
“Lindsay didn’t like it.” He won an 
Academy Award in 1955 for Thursday’s 
Children, a documentary about the 
education of deaf mutes, and a Venice 
Grand Prix two years later for a forty- 
minute exploration of life in Covent 
Garden market; and though he has yet 
to make a feature film, his position as 
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a critical moralist and spokesman 
for life-embracing cinema is unique 
in Britain. Quite apart from 
A.Y.M.’s the postwar Oxford vin- 
tage was a heady one. It also pro- 
duced Tony Richardson, who di- 
rected both of Osborne’s plays in 
London and on Broadway; Sandy 
Wilson, author of The Boy Friend, 
most successful of postwar British 
musicals; and Roger Bannister, the 
first four-minute miler. In Labour 
politics, there is the virulent back- 
bencher Anthony Wedgwood Benn; 
on the Tory side, Sir Edward Boyle, 
who was the youngest member of the 
Eden cabinet when he resigned as a 
protest against the Franco-British 
invasion of Egypt. 

Suez was a great promoter of 
anger. Passions long thought extinct 
flared everywhere; people who had 
prided themselves on their detach- 
ment suddenly found themselves 
clobbering their best friends. Rea- 
sonably enough, those who were 
anti-Suez also tended to be sup- 
porters of Look Back in Anger. In 
the heat of the crisis, while smoke- 
bombs were bursting in Downing 
Street and mounted police charged 
the crowds in Whitehall, Osborne 
conceived his second play, The En- 
tertainer. He planned it as a social 
mural, a large-scale diagnosis of the 
sickness afflicting our slap-happy 
breed; and he chose, as a sort of 
national microcosm, a family of 
run-down vaudevillians. The head of 
the household is Archie Rice, a de- 
feated song-and-dance man reduced 
to appearing in twice-nightly nude 
revues. A licensed pedlar of smut 
and jingoism, Archie is thoroughly 
corrupted, and knows it. He has 
abdicated from responsibility—to 
his wife, whom he cordially de- 
spises; to his father, whom he coaxes 
back into greasepaint and morally 
murders; and to his daughter, whose 
faith in Britain has been shattered 
by the flag-wagging, wog-flogging 
assault on Suez. To drive his points 
home, Osborne hit on the bitter, 
brilliant device of laying out the 
play like a variety bill, switching 
abruptly from Archie at home, in- 


‘sulated by gin, to Archie on stage, 


ogling and mincing, joshing the con- 
ductor and braying, with false en- 
thusiasm, numbers with titles like 
Why Should I Bother to Care? The 
death of his son, captured and 
killed in Port Said, restores him to 
real feeling for the first time in years. 
He has just been reminiscing about a 
coloured singer he once heard, mak- 
ing out of her misery “the most beau- 
tiful fuss in the world.” Now, shat- 
tered himself, he crumples; and out 
of his mouth come disorganised 
moans that slowly resolve them- 
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selves into melody. Archie the un- 
touchable is singing the blues. 

There was a lot wrong with the 
play. It was written too hastily: the 
last act especially sounded as if it 
had been ripped unrevised from the 
typewriter and thrust into the actors’ 
hands. Perhaps, as many people 
felt, Osborne had bitten off more 
than he could maul. Even so, no- 
body in England doubted that Archie 
Rice stood a good chance of being 
counted among the great acting 
parts of the age. 

What was even more important, 
when the play opened last April, 
was that Sir Laurence Olivier played 
it, and played it to the hilt, as he 
is doing on Broadway at this 
writing. Significantly, it was he 
who approached Osborne for a part, 
presumably on the principle of join- 
ing what you can’t lick. This was the 
“Establishment’s” first bow to the 
“angries.” It meant that they had 
officially arrived. 

It also established the Royal Court 
Theatre as the home of forward- 
looking British drama. Angus Wil- 
son’s first play had its London 
premiére there; so did Nigel Dennis’s 
Swiftian satire, Cards of Identity, 
and the same author’s furious par- 
able, The Making of Moo, which is 
the only overtly atheistic play in the 
English language. Newcomers like 
Michael Hastings, the ambitious 
East End teen-ager, saw their work 
conscientiously staged ; and the whole 
venture throve, and thrives still, in 
a heady intellectual ferment. Its 
fiscal keystone, however, is Osborne, 
who has proved against all augury 
that you can make a fortune by 
telling an audience the very things 
about itself that it wants least to 
hear. 

On the other side of the Thames, 
the National Film Theatre has de- 
veloped into a comparable oasis of 
progressive cinema, with the pug- 
nacious film magazine Sight and 
Sound acting as its ally and inter- 
preter. Nor have I yet mentioned 
such associated phenomena as the 
rhetorical left-wing poet Christopher 
Logue, or the stoutly committed art 
critic John Berger, whose influence 
on the graphic arts is roughly com- 
mensurate with Lindsay Anderson’s 
on the cinema. 

The newest angry is a fleshy York- 


shireman named John Braine, whose , 


novel Room at the Top, an analysis 
of the means used by an amoral 
young opportunist to break into the 
upper stratum of provincial society, 
was among the grand English best- 
sellers of 1957. Shrewd and delib- 
erate of speech, Braine has the 
stamina of a youthful J. B. Priestley, 
plus a vein of bizarre, unfettered 
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humour that will probably seep into 
his next novel: its title, The Vodi, is 
the name of a monumentally batty 
secret society which has figured in 
his private fantasies for many years. 
He is at heart a plain old-fashioned 
Socialist, with a common-sense re- 
gional brogue; but there is wildness 
in his background. He was con- 
nected, during the war, with a mildly 
anarchist group in Yorkshire that 
published a mimeographed broad- 
sheet with an unprintable name. 
(One of its members, hating regi- 
mentation, gathered together a num- 
ber of cans and fixed them with wire 
to selected lampposts in the town 
where he lived. On each can he 
painted the words: “Please put your 
Identity Cards in here.” Before the 
police removed the cans he had col- 
lected, and subsequently burned, 
nearly five thousand cards.) 

Braine exudes ambition, and may 
easily outlast many of his fellow 
angries. His egotism is extremely dis- 
arming. After a long conversation 
some months ago, he warned me not 
to be surprised if much of our talk 
turned up in his next book. “‘And if 
you complain of being plagiarised,”’ 
he said gustily, with his little finger 
admonitorily raised, “I shall expose 
you to the world as one who tried to 
climb to fame on the back of that 
colossus of letters—Braine.” 


In many directions, a lot of un- 
equal talent is exploding. Certain 
things, however, seem to be agreed 
on; certain attitudes towards the re- 
lationship of the arts to living. The 
ivory tower has collapsed for good. 
The lofty, lapidary, ‘mandarin’ 
style of writing has been replaced by 
prose that has its feet on the ground. 
And the word “‘civilised,”’ which had 
come to mean “‘detached, polite, 
above the tumult,” is being restored 
to its old etymological meaning: to 
be civilised, nowadays, is to care 

_about society and to feel oneself a re- 
sponsible part of it. The books, 
plays, poems, films and paintings 
that the young Britons are trying to 
turn out may well be ham-fisted and 
un-Englishly crude; but they will be 
based on the idea that art is an in- 
fluence on life, not a refuge from it 
or an alternative to it. That, really, 
is what the anger is all about. It is 
anger that our kind of world is so 
chary of that kind of art. 

If you object that you have heard 
this sort of thing before, I urge you 
to remember that the day you stop 
hearing it will be the day on which 
art shrugs its shoulders, gives up the 
ghost and dies. Britain’s angry 
young men may be jejune and 
strident, but they are involved in the 
only belief that matters: that life be- 
gins tomorrow. THE END 
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nearby. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Two rates, riding and 
non-riding. For details, write Box H. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Greatest “‘Family Travel” Bargain 
Pennsylvania's matchless combination of glorious past and 
fun-filled present. Free color brochure describes the 
recreation and inspiration awaiting you in this friendly 
state. Also booklet of accommodations. Write 


Pa. Dept. of Comm., 889 State Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa. 


eee ae 
m mal 


for fun and 
relaxation, at one 
a Maine’s finest cot- 
| tage resorts. Cookouts, 
square dancing, deli- 
cious ‘‘Down-East”’ food. 
Write 

Phil and Polly 
Chute 


CHUTE HOMESTEAD 
Box 4, Naples, Maine 


Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure. 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 


Bethel Inn 


AAA. In the beautiful Oxford hills. Excellent 9-hole golf 
course, tennis, shuffleboard, putting green and private 
Beach Club. Finest cuisine and rooms. Steam heat, 
sprinklered. American plan. Early June to mid-October. 


Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethel 3, Maine 


New Hampshire 


e 
nset Wil 
HOUSE 
For Those With A Flair For Fun! 

Write for color brochure 


Sugar Hill 20, N. H. i > 
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MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE 


In the Center of the White Mountains 


Whitefield, New Hampshire 


Special rates for Honeymooners. Catering to a dis- 
tinguished clientele. Sportshouse center of play- 
time activities—swimming pool, golf, tennis, shuf- 
fleboard, skeet shooting, movies, dancing, bridge, 
six piece concert and dance orchestra. Cocktail 
lounge, Really fine food, warm friendly hospitality. 
Dodge Family Management. Frank S. Dodge, Jr., Res. Mgr. 


Nm ee a Nae ae ae Ne ee ee ee” 


Clearwater Lodges, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Superbly equipped hskpg. lodges under tall pines on shore 
of Lake Winnipesaukee. Automatic heat, fireplaces, pri- 
vate dock & beach facilities. Informal, friendly, complete 
relaxation, good fishing. Reserve now for May to Oct. 


H. G. Vinnicombe, Wolfeboro 4, N. H. Tel.—436 


Waterville Inn 


A complete mountain resort. Swimming pool and golf, of 
course. Open mid-June to mid-October and in winter, too. 
Advance reservations requested. Please write for our color 
folder which pictures the Inn, its facilities and the magnifi- 


centsetting. Waterville Valley (pop. 7) Campton P.O.,N.H. 
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The Spa is Owned and its 
Health Services Operated by The State of New York. 


Weer Yower 


lullaby 
an CE 


frees 


Restless ? Breathless? Change your tune 
at The Gideon. You can dabble in sport 
on our landscape in green or just sit ’n 
relax ’n breathe in the scene. Next door 
—The Saratoga Spa—where you can sip 
mineral waters, take mineral baths. 
Special diet? Our dietician will 
follow your wishes—or your 
doctor’s—exacily ! 
For reservations, 
free booklet, write 
Myron H. Woolley, 
Manager. 


Privately operated at The wee 
Saratoga Spa, Saratoga 
Springs, New York, 


‘City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 


FOR ITS VIEW of the East Riv- 
er, United Nations, the spec- 
tacular skyline of New York. 


FOR ITS LOCATION and gra- 
cious environment on exclu- 
sive Beekman Hill, only 
* minutes from midtown. 


FOR ITS SERVICE, courteous 
and courtly, as personalized as 
the service in a private club. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET H 


TOP O' THE 
TOWER 


COCKTAIL 


All outside rooms 
Singles from $7 
Doubles from $10 


HO TEE 


Overlooking the East River 


at 49th and First, New York 17, New York Nee 


Every NEW YORK visit 
is like a HOLIDAY 


Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 
40-story hotel overlooking Central Park 
favored for its flawless continental 
service and cuisine. In Mid-Manhattan, 
close to terminals, transit facilities; 

two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away. 


Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50. 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 

for seasonal comfort. 
For teletype reservations 
NY 1- 3949. Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON:- PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 
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CBA ey 
Le Cr WCE... our handsome 16-0z. Tankards from a famous 
English pewterer. Sealed-in glass bottom... preserves the cold or heat of your 


favorite drink... Plummer-exclusive. Each $8.75...six, $50. Mail and phone 
orders promptly filled ...734 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


THE HOUSE OF FINE CHINA * CRYSTAL * SILVER * LAMPS * ANTIQUES = EXECUTIVE LEATHER * STATIONERY » OBJETS DART 


Ca pezio 
cut-u ps 


Black, apricot, beige, 

pink, light blue, white crushed kid. 
Black, red, turquoise, 
yellow patent. $5.25, 


Hold-tite: Black, red, pink, beige, 
white kid. Black patent. $7.25. 
Prices postpaid, 


EBS. Send 25% for new catalog, 
meen Write Dept. H48. 


PrachOot Shop 


i 541 Main Street, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


ORIGINAL IN 
GLASGOW ART GALLERY, SCOTLAND 


— $25.00 postpaid 
— $ 3.50 postpaid 


27% x 151% — $12.50 postpaid 


“Christ of Saint John of the Cross 
36 x 20% 
14x 7% 


brushstrokes of the original masterpieces. 
Choose old masters, moderns, favorite marines, 
sporting prints and landscapes. Oestreicher's 
has them all... all superb quality. Our catalog 
illustrates over 500 masterpieces, lists over 
4700 pictures. $1 postpaid. 


1898 — Our 60th Anniversary Year — 1958 


CG. : ,, Dept. HM 
1208 6th Avenue 
Lecthe vohew!s New York 36, N. Y. 


AMAZING GEM DISCOVERY ! 


Here is big news for you! A dazzling New KENYA 
GEM—absolutely diamond-white! Yes, a_ brilliant, 
blazing jewel that has all the clear whiteness of the 
diamond, and looks exactly like a diamond. Your 
friends will think you are wearing the most beautiful 
diamond they have ever seen. 

Superbly beautiful! Sparkling white! A glorious jewel 
with exactly the same type of dazzling refraction as a 
fine white diamond. Stylish one (1) carat ladies’ and 
men’s rings as low as $75. Also larger carat sizes. 
EASY PAYMENTS if you wish. 

Write for Free Booklet. Send no money. Just write 
us today for the FREE Booklet that tells you all 
about this dazzling white gem, and also shows you 
a wide selection of distinctive, stylish Kenya rings. 


KENYA GEM, Dept. 244, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Order from 
London... 


English tailoring, 
American styling 
and pure virgin 
wool woven in Scot- = 
land are the three 
outstanding fea- © 
tures of this dis- 
tinguished jacket. 
Stripe effect in light | 
gray, dark gray, to- 
bacco, brown, gray 
& blue or gray & 
wine. Orderin Amer- 
ican sizes or else 


give chest, arm and $ 3 0 Aes bees 


jacket length meas- 
urements, 

Order airmail (15c stamp): 
T. M. CONSTABLE 

221 Selhurst Road London SE25, England 


to postman 
which cannot be prepaid. 


COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 

COVERAGE. Fill in with “the quality slides 
you will be proud to show with your own.” 
Pilgrim Quality slides cover the world and 
the USA from coast to coast with up-to- 
date scenes as you saw them. INDIVIDUAL 
SELECTION ON APPROVAL. Send for FREE 
CATALOG describing many thousands in- 
cluding titles and maps. 


PILGRIM PRODUCTIONS, BaaEReoE I 


ME HOU 


Is spring stirring you out of winter lethargy? Are you moved to 
bring April’s freshness into your home? Are you tempted to try some 
new dishes? Or are you eager to get out of winter-dark clothes and into 


something gay and airy? Perhaps you’ve been looking over your garden- 


Lawn Blossoms 


Morning-through-afternoon 
separates of sheer 

Liberty of London lawn patterned 
with English garden flowers. 
Pastel blue-and-green on white 
ground; leather cord belt in 
contrasting color. Sizes 10-16. 
$25.30, postpaid. 

The Vermont Crossroads Store, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Pium Tree 

This graceful white 
porcelain plum tree will 
take a place of 

honor in your living room. 
1214” tall. Made 

by hand in Japan. $37.50, 
express collect. 

Gump’s, 250 Post St., 

San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Bun Warmer 

to keep rolls, buns or toast 

oven-warm at table. 

Washable red gingham with removable 
plastic liner. 

10” high. Thermo-controlled 

heating unit, AC-DC. 

$7.95, postpaid. 

Jeff Elliot, Flushing 52, N.Y. 


Western Style 


for the lady at leisure. 

A classic Western shirt tailored 
in rayon broadcloth. 

Choice of oyster or peacock 
with gold metallic 

appliqué and black embroidery and 
piping. Sizes 32-38. 

$13.50. Bell-bottom pants in 
powder blue, turquoise 

or purple wool gabardine. 
Waist sizes 22-28. 

$22.50, postpaid. Hamley’s, 
Pendleton, Ore. 


SHOPPER 


ing accessories and listing this year’s needs. However the new season 
touches you, there will be some expression for it in the Shopper’s offerings 
below: April-fresh suggestions for house, for garden, for the inner and 


the outer man—or woman—all, in our opinion, shopping daisies. 


id 


Tiny Timer 

Holiday's luxury item: a purse-size 
watch, 174”x74’x3¢”, 

with 15-jewel Swiss movement. 
If you touch wood for luck, 
choose the satin-finished walnut 
case. Black Plexiglas case has 
solid gold stars. 

$90 each, postpaid, incl. 

tax. Van Cleef & Arpels, Inc., 
744 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 


Roundup Rack 

Junior “good men” will round up 
their duds pronto, if they 

have this Western-style clothes rack. 
Natural hardwood, with 

ted pegs, Western motifs stenciled 
on the crossbars, and rope 

hanger. 18”x15”. $2.50, postpaid. 
Ematol Products Co., 

Box 95, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


_ Banjo Bowl 

imported from Israel. Use it 

as a fruit bowl or centerpiece. 

Made of solid brass with 

a mellow turquoise 

patina. 1914” diameter. 

c $15, postpaid. 
Jonita Associates, Box 2080, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Rise and Shine 

Here are six delicious breakfast 
treats to start your day 

with gusto: 

1 pt. pure Vermont maple 
syrup, | pt. clover honey, 

134 Ibs, stone-ground 

pancake and waffle flour, 2 Ibs. 
hickory-smoked bacon, 

5 ozs. strawberry preserves 

and 5 ozs. orange marmalade. $8.95, 
postpaid. Fin ’n Feather Farm, 
R.F.D. 2, Dundee, Til. 


DE BUSSCHERE OF BRUGES eo a eee Oe ee Rae 
SHOE ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS | Authentic Indian Madras, hand- 


BELGIAN SHOES 


os ‘accounts for its unique colour-_ 
De Busse ere 


ings. Tailored in London to 
Trimingham’s exacting specifi- 
cations. Please state colourings 
‘you prefer. ¢ 
Blouse: sizes 10-16, $6.30 
Shorts: sizes 10-18, $6.30 


Add S0¢€ per item for 
postage, Send for 


| Hitinmenet CH} 


oN 
Hin 
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PRIMAVERE $50 
PATENT AND SUEDE 


THE ELEGANCE OF SIMPLICITY COMPLETELY AND 
EXQUISITELY HAND-MADE TO INSURE LONG WEAR 


AND SUPERB FIT. BROCHURE A ON REQUEST 


BELGIAN SHOES, INC., 
60 EAST 56TH ST., NEW YORK 


HAND CRAFTED COLONIAL 
FURNITURE OF RARE CHARM 


Versatile ff Z 
Lazy ‘ie es 
Susan 
Table 


Hand fash- 
ioned with un- 
hurried skill 
by career 
craftsmen tee = 
from solid native woods—walnut or wild 
cherry. Choice of satin smooth finishes, resistant 
to water, heat, alcohol. $125.00 up. Open stock. 
Gateleg, coffee and end tables, chests, chairs, 
cupboards, dry sinks, cobbler’s bench, bedroom 
pieces. ‘‘The most beautiful ever seen” says 
one customer. Send 25c for photos, wood sam- 
ples, prices. Visitors welcome. Write Dept. D404. 


Dept. H-4 Bermuda 


FORECAST: Sunny and Bright 
inan ©Casybaby 


THE PERFECT BABY PRESENT 


A pediatrician approved cradle chair that ele- 
vates and supports the smallest baby. It brings 
him into the family circle and frees mother's 
hands for feeding. Easybaby is the ideal way 
to keep the infant happy and secure at his 
mother's side, about the house, traveling. Hand 
finished wood construction, in pale pink, blue 
or yellow. Fully assembled, complete with plas- 
tic mattress, safety strap and hand holes. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send check or money 
order. Postage paid in U.S.A. & Canada, $9.95. 


HARVEST HOUSE, BOX 575, ORCHARD PARK, W. Y. 


MINT SAUCE 


BY CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 


CHINESE ART IN IVORY 


A set of charming Ivory figurines imported from the 
Kowloon side of Hong Kong. Hand carved of genuine 
elephant tusk Ivory with incomparable artistry in every 
detail. Each mounted on hand carved black wooden base. 
Slight variations in features and sizes since each is an 
original. From 1. to r. ‘Long Life,"’ ‘“* Laughing Buddha,” 
“Fisherman,” ‘* Court Lady.” All 344” high except Buddha 
which is 234”, 

Each $3.25 Set of 4 $12.50 
Another group not shown here is: ““ Kwan Yin,” “ Hotai,” 
“Warrior King,” ‘‘Confucius.” Ranges in size from 314" 
to 314” high, mounted on black Hand Carved Base. 

Each $3.25 Set of 4 $12.50 


Add 10% for Fed. Exc. Tax. No C.O.D.'s please 
EDWARD H. ZIFF, IMPORTER 


Box 3072 Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Dept. HO-4 Chicago 54, Ill, 


Nothing better for lamb! 


Upper-class mint leaves, 
finely chopped, in a sweet, 
patrician vinegar. No self- 
respecting lamb dish would 
be without C&B’s Mint 
Sauce, of course, but it 
also makes a delicious 
dressing for salads and 
green vegetables, and helps 
you make a magnificent 
mint butter. Crosse & 
Blackwell, remember. No 
one else makes Mint Sauce 
quite so well. 


DELUXE GOLD DIAPER PIN 


Will be treasured forever with baby's name and birthdate engraved 
in script. Charming baby gifts. Also for mother's blouse. 2 inches 
long. Money back if not delighted, Full price $1.00 each, Sorry, no 
COD's. We ship in 2 days by speedy first-class insured mail. Mail’ to: 
ELGIN ENGRAVING CO., 485 ANN ST., ELGIN 9, ILL. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
Fine foods since 1706. 
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Heading for 
Rome or 

Nome or home? 
get there 

fast with 


MILE-0-GRAPH" 


PRECISION MILEAGE MEASURE 


——— 


Now- 
COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 
...with the scenes 


you didn’t get! 


Nothing beats : 
Mile-O-Graph to find fs 
shortest route anywhere, y 
instantly, precisely ... 4 f 

no figuring. Patented - f 
MILE-O-GRAPH fits into By x 
pocket or purse. ws &, 
Navigators, pilots use it — (5> 
for air and sea charts. \, —-<>~_j b>—< 
An excellent gift. oe 


London 


635 G Tower Bridge, 


Hi-Fi Color Views 
as good as yourown most 
Beautiful Originals 


“SETS TO SCALE Stereo (3-D) 


lea OF ANY MAP ; ee : 
turn “You are there” with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
knob-end. $ magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
: ONLY 2 EACH cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
Supotnters: $ treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
mileage. 3 FOR 5 GIFT-BOXED Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
2 - countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 


stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


REGIONE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


w 
We pay postage on prepaid orders, 


~<— route, 


: MILE-O-GRAPH, INC., Dept. HQ-4 : 
: 117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. i 
: Please send... Mile-O-Graphs at $2 each : 
: or 8 for $5, Enclosed find $....... or send ; 
: C.0.D. I will pay postman. = 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILM 


Dept. H, Los Angeles 24, California 


PRECISION, PORTABLE, 
BATTERY OPERATED 


Transistor 


TAPE RECORDER 


» Hi-Quality Reproduction! Weighs Only 2 Ibs. 
PRECISION ENGINEERED—Amazing, $ 2 9= 


new battery operated, portable, fully 
transistorized recorder, imported from 


| 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

West Germany, precision engineered to j 1.25 

SUNBATHING |, costing! S inca gece A ae oe Le | 
FOR HOME, STUDENTS, BUSINESS— 

Patent Pend. | It will be the center of attraction at home for record- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


> | ing family get-togethers, capturing the magic of 


H E S speech and song of family and friends—records 
S aie R = E a eS - - - radio, record and TV shows! Iducators agree that 
| students benefit greatly from studying with a tape 


SUNBATHING SEASON by MONTHS | recor(ler. Business men can pack it in brief case-and 


take on trips to record letters, speeches, instruc- 
| tions, ideas; faithfully records verbal agreements, 


EVEN & FASTER TANNING — PROTECTS discussions. Perfect for recording interviews! 
FROM COOL WINDS—EARLY MORNING & PENNIES TO OPERATE— The ingenious Tel-Tape 
LATE AFTERNOON SUNBATHING POSSIBLE records, plays back, erases—has variable speed con- 


trols! Operates on 4 small flashlight batteries avail- 


‘Aade of polished sheet aluminum. Folds up into a able at any store for pennies. Simply press button 


hatte ah “ “a Ve" oh . and record. 
uitease-like package, 24"x18"x1 Ya thick. Weight Unconditionally guaranteed for 90 days against 


& lbs. Exterior finish, baked on enamel in pastel mechanical defects. Comes complete with sensitive 


pink, tan, & blue. Reflective portion tilts in or out for AS ae 
desired capture of sunlight. POSTPAID $29.95 AVAILABLE ACCESSORIES I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
a) + j 9 
SOLAR PRODUCTS, INC. | fiayscthinmradio EVorphonosraph, $2.00 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 


microphone, head set and tape—$29.95 plus $1.25 


BOX 251, Station F. Milwaukee 9, Wis. STETHO HEAD SET Like a doctor's 


pee eee Lightweight. Leaves hands $6.95 
Science Gives You sige Tape take ant De ee 
= e 
A Short Cut to Learning 


REEL OF TAPE (225 fect)... . . $4.25 
BATTERIES—Sct of 4. 80; 

Learn Anything 
Faster — more easily 


Send Check or Money Order. $3.00 deposit On CoD orders 
with 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
FILNOR PRODUCTS, INC. Devt. MA, 101 West sist 
The DORMIPHONIC 
Memory Trainer 


Street, New York 1, N.Y. el 
It Works for You... Awake and Asleep 


Now, at last, science shows you how to learn by ‘‘ear.”” 
With this amazing new method—you “start to learn 
while you're awake—then university-tested Dormiphonics 
takes over, continues the learning process for you while 
you slumber. Do you want to learn a language, memorize 
a speech or an array of important facts, figures, formu- 
lae—Correct your speech— Break bad habits? 
Dormiphonics SAVES YOUR TIME—YOUR EF- 
FORT. So simple to use, children benefit—so helpful and 
practical it is used by educators, psychologists, people of 
all ages, occupations and professions all over the world. 
BREAK DOWN BARRIERS to LEARNING 
Find out HOW Dormiphonics Works FOR YOU. 
Write for FREE Book or call for FREIE DEMONSTRA- 
TION—Get the Scientific Evidence Today. 


SLIDE TITLES 
35mm Eastman Color 
Set of 3 and color 
catalog —%4-00 
Complete set of 24—56§-00 


FILMFAX, Dept. C, 
10 E. 43rd St, New York 17, N.Y. 


MODERNOPHONE, INC. 
296-048 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen; Please send me your FREE Booklet. I 
am interested in learning more about the DORMI- 
PHONIC Memory Trainer and what it can do for 
me. No obligation—no salesman will call. 

© If under 18, check here for Special Booklet A. 
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Everything for the Wedding & Reception! 
Invitations © Gifts for the bridal party 
Table decorations @ Trousseau items 

Unusual, exciting personalized items. 


ELAINE CREATIONS 
Box 824 Dept. E-126 
Chicago 42, Ill, 


ADDRESS. 
8 Gt Yh 1 STATE 
My niain interest in Dormiphonies is for: 

(> Language Learning () Speech Improvement 


() Memorization (J Sleep Inducement 
() Habit Correction ES 


School or College Work 


Knife-Cut Pruner 
designed for general 

or heavy duty. Anodized 
light alloy 

handles, rust-resisting 
blades, floating 

bearings, and safety 

catch. Sap groove prevents 
blades from sticking. 

$10, postpaid. 
Connoisseur Garden & Home 
Co., 3310 Meridian Ave., 
Seattle 3, Wash. 


HOLIDAY 


Chess 

This hand-carved 

solid walnut chess set will 
become an heirloom. 
The playing 

field is inlaid; 

the border and chessmen 
are hand-carved. 
Chessmen store inside 
closed board. 

$39.95, postpaid. 
Gayle’s, 440 W. 24th St., 
INLY.G. 11: 


Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples-to be considered for this column. Send only 


see for yourself! 
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more dazzling than diamonde 
Saas at 1/30 the cost ! 


FREE BOOKLET 
Shows How You Can Own 
A CAPRA GEM 


For 1/30 the Cost of a Diamond! 

Get full facts, FREE, on the most 

amazing discovery by modern science 

: ee —CAPRA GEMS. A miracle of 

science described in a recent issue of Reader's Digest. They're more 

dazzling than diamonds, yet cost much less, CAPRA GEMS' refractive 

quality is actually higher than diamonds! Brilliantly beautiful, dazzling 

CAPRA GEMS are hand cut, hand polished and hand selected...priced 

within the reach of all who love fine gems. A 1-carat diamond-stone 

costs you approximately $1000, A comparable choice selected, 1-carat 

CAPRA GEM is yours for $27, federal tax included . . . and can be 
bought in small easy payments. 


GET THE FACTS NOW 


Valuable illustrated booklet showsa wide selection of men'sand women's 


rings. Gives full details, including prices and settings . . . shows all 
CAPRA GEMS actual size. Limited supply, so send today without de- 
lay. No charge, no obligation, Get all the facts on CAPRA GEMS... 
more dazzling than diamonds. 


CAPRA GEM CO., Dept. HO-48, Box 5145, Phila. 41, Pa. 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH ym i: 
SPANUS Hb aunosr oveenicur: 


ERE’S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 


That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 


imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of spetlal packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation, CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 524, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOR A PROUD DOG 


On the back we engrave owner's 
full name, address, city, state & 
phone no. in 3 or 4 lines of small 
block letters. On the front we en- 
grave dog’s name in large script 
letters. 1 in. square. Full price 
$1.00 each in silver, or $2.00 each 
in gold. Money back if not de- 
lighted. We ship in 2 days, a - 
Mail to: munbe a ene 


ELGIN ENGRAVING CO.,485 Ann St.,,Elgin 9, Ill. 
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fits any mailbox 
install in a minute 


$195 


postpaid 


’ DAY-n-NIGHT 


- mailbox marker 


Your name (or any other wording you want, up to 17 let- 
ters and numbers) appears on both sides of your DAY-n- 
NIGHT Mailbox Marker, in permanent raised letters that 
shine’ bright at night! Fits.-any mailbox—easy to install in 
aminute. Rustproof—made of aluminum; baked enamel fin- 
ish, black background, white letters, Your Marker shipped 
within 48 hours. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Only $1.95 postpaid from Spear Engineering Company, 
802 Spear Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sets of 10 Color Slides 


FASCINATING! Set of 10 MOST 
INTERESTING SCENES IN U.S. or 
hundreds of other spectacular sets 


only $1.75 °* <0! 
Free list of sets by return mail. 


WRITE TODAY! .... . . Dept.H 
“30 Years of Color Pioneering” 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgia Ave. Wash. 11, D. C. 


New Way To Sleep 


Tee-PJ's resemble a T-shirt, but 
are over a foot longer. Rib-knit, 
-{ € soft combed cotton. Gives when 

p> -# {| you move, eases up when you relax. 
No bind, no bunch, no chafe, no 
buttons! If not most comfortable 
sleeper you've ever worn, return 
within 7 days for full refund and we 
* send you regular T-shirt FREE! 


$ (34), M (36-38), L (40-42), XL (44-46) 


$2 ea. 3 for $5 - 


NOW! Tee-PJ's available in long 
sleeves with knit wristlets. 


$3 each 2 for $5 


All Postpaid 


| WITTMANN TEXTILES 


4 6505 S, Dixie, Dept. 379, W, Palm Beach, Fla. 


Looking for unusual gift 


ideas? You’ll find a wealth of them in the 
HOLIDAY Shopper 


SHOPPER 


Easter Basket Fun 
Young ones are always captivated 
by nested toys. 

Here are two of gaily painted 
wood. Seven tiny 

clowns nestle inside the egg. 
$1 each; 3 for $2.75. 

The rabbit, 8” tall, holds four 
ever-smaller rabbits. 

$2 each; 3 for $5.50. Postpaid. 
QT Novelty Co., 

Box 54, Murray Hill Station, 

F N.Y.C, 16. 


Canvas Casuals 
Gayest news afoot for sports. 
These hand-sewn canvas 
casuals have airy composition soles 
covered with hemp. 
Imported from Belgium. 
All-white, all-black, red with 
navy trim, or navy 

with red trim. 

Give regular shoe size. 
$13.95, postpaid. 

Belgian Shoes, 60 E. 56th St., 
NSYAE; 22, 


photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY OFFER! 


TO CELEBRATE OUR 7th ANNI- 


PRISMASCOPE 


FHime” rst tee, inte special discount PRICES SLASHED! 
Only our famous Satin Bedsheets and es - ‘ 


Pillow Cases. Made of superb 
Celanese. satin. Guaranteed 
~ washable—they 
last for years. The 
perfect gift. In 
our regular pop- 
ular shades: Blue, 
White, Sable 
Black, Charm 
Pink, Gold or 
Crimson. Satis- 
faction Guaran- 
teed. Prepaid. 


Made in 


USA 


, : Now 
Dbl. Bed, 2 sheets, 2 cases..........$18.95 (Reg. $28.95) 
Twin Bed, 2 sheets, 2 cases.. 18.95 (Reg. $28.95) 
King Bed, 2 sheets, 2 cases 27.95 (Reg. $42.95) 
3 ittr. monog. on cases..........-. 3.00 (Reg. $ 5.00) 


SCINTILLA®, 5718 N. Kenmore Ave., Y. Chicago 40, Ill. 


AREA MAGNIFICATION 


Now, save 27 % MORE on these POWER-PACKED 
PRISMASCOPES. Treat yourself to binoculars’ fin- 
est features for only a fraction of their high cost. 
Same construction as costly binoculars. Same results. 
Same power, field and light but for one eye and 
much EASIER TO USE! $15 95 
WONDERFUL—HAND . 
nature, touring, hikin; (was $21.95) 
area (illustrated) wit 

lens, brings 1 mile to only 145 yards—and yours, for only a few cents 
on the dollar. American Made. What a buy! 

UNUSED WAR SURPLUS OPTICS plus increased yolume make these 
low low prices possible, The 7 lenses and prisms are DIAMOND 
GROUND, achro-corrected. Made for costly U.S. Army & Navy pre- 
cision binoculars. Give needle sharp vision with tremendous light 
power. THOUSANDS SOLD nationally at the original prices thru Out- 
door Life, Field & Stream and other top magazines, Now available at 
these great reductions. 

FREE TRIAL! No risk. Try 10days. MONEY BACK if you don't agree 
it is the greatest optical value ever. While they last. No tax. CASE and 
LANYARD FREE. Postage paid. C_O.D. $2 deposit, you pay charges. 
Established 1916—42 Years of Superior Optical Values. 


DuMAURIER CO., DEPT. 74, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


12 x 50 


6%"-10 oz. 


ONVENIENT forsports, 
vacation. The 12 power 144x 
its huge 50mm. objective 


FOLDING 


(portable) 


TOILET 


with 
Disposable 
Bags — 


For those “uncomfortable moments” when camping or 
traveling by auto, trailer, boat. Simple to use as flushing. 
Folds flat. Weighs just 4 Ibs. Full size toilet with con- 
tour seat, sturdy aluminum legs. Comes with generous 
supply of disposable bags. ‘At home’’ comfort away 
from home. Makes clever gift, $11.95 ppd. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Additional bags $1 doz. ppd. Order today! 


Goode Products 7536 Maie Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Other Special 
ADVERTISING SECTIONS 


PAGES 


Places-to-Stay Directory 185, 
(Resorts, Ranches, City Hotels) 186, 187 


Holiday School and 
Camp Directory. . . 24, 25 


Tours—Cruises— 
Travel Services. ....178 


WEAR THE NEW MIRACLE GEM 
THAT'S FAR MORE BRILLIANT- FAR 
LESS COSTLY than PH 


GLAMOUR (June 1953 issue) said editorially 

“Is it a diamond? No, but the average person 
would find it hard to distinguish this man-made 
stone from the crystallized carbon turned out By 
nature. It’s a Jarra Gem." Yes, RRA GEMS loo 
like the finest diamonds, Their beauty and brilliance 
are permanent. 

tells amazing story of fie 
FREE BOOKLET ‘arga”™ Gems. and” shows 
wide variety of zines pins. Ladies’ and Men's 
rings in 14K gold. VISIT OUR SHOWROOM. 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 

Unset JARRA Gems (1-5 carats) $24 a carat Tax Incl.) 
EXPERT MOUNTING, REPAIR & SETTING SERVICE 


GEM CORP. Dept: H-18 
ja rra 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. B 


It’s not just luck—or 7 
a happy accident — that 
Kenneth Smith clubs fit. 
For these superlatively fine 
clubs are made in a com- 
pletely different way — 
handmade to your indi- 
vidual requirements... 
your personal swing. They 
fit YOU and you alone. And 
because they fit you play re- 
laxed, swing more easily, contro! your shots 
better, get consistently lower scores. 


for this 
FREE P 
BOOKLET 


Why continue playing with misfit, production- 
line clubs? They can’t possibly fit you be- 
cause they weren’t made for you. Send 
TODAY for Correct Fitting Chart 
and free booklet. 


Kenneth 5 mith 


GOLF CLUBS fad mato pty 


BOX 41-H KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
. World's Largest Custom Club Maker 


ORDER 


Adventure 
“Se BOOTS eg 


Ruff-out field tan leather stays hand- 
some, even after rough wear. Bench 
; made on walking lasts to hug the 
heel. Built-in arch support. Easy on 
and off. Non-slip, long-wearing 
heel and sole. Luxurious com- 
fort all day in a durable 9” 


boot for all $14.75 pre 


outdoor wear, 
postpaid 


All men’s and women's 
Send for FREE 64-pg. CATALOG MNO imei atcon 


America’s most distinctive outdoor clothing & equipment. 
Handmade leather shirts, jackets, hunting clothes. Boots 
in full range of styles & sizes. Money-back guarantee. 


Dept. 1 -W. 2 
Norm Thompson @ porttaiil SiOrepen 


BIGGEST 
SELECTION 


FREE! Yes, Blackhawk’s 
big 1958sale catalog of new 
and used 16mm. and 8mm. 
movie films, new 2/'x2’’ 
color slides, used 16mm. 
sound projectors is FREE! 
Biggest stock in USA—and 
biggest savings! Cameras, 

accessories, supplies, too! 

Write today for your FREE copy 


Ugly Stains, Ring Marks, Removed 
Completely ... Safely ... Easily! 


onderful, new Marble Stain Remover THAT 

REALLY WORKS, wipes away ugly stains, 
ring marks from your marble-topped tables and fur- 
niture. Even stains that you haven’t been able to 
remove previously, can now be wiped clean. Your 
marble furniture can once again be restored to its 
original beauty. Marble Stain Remover is completely 
safe (will not deface marble) . . . and easy-to-use. 
Only $2.98 postpaid. 

SATISFACTION ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED! 


Scott-Mitchell House, PePs, WOM, S14 Broadway, 
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For loafing ... or action 


THE 


35 


¢ / SPORT SHIRT 


This could be you in the Kenya... 
casual, comfortable, completely at 
ease in a shirt that looks as good 

as it feels. Cool white Durene 
mercerized cotton mesh. White collar 
and cuffs with Red & Navy stripe. 
Black and Red emblem. Washable, 
shrink resistant, Order today. 


ee ee ee Y 


KENYA MILLS 


BOX D311 NORWICH, N.Y. 


Send Kenyo Shirts @ $5 ea., postpaid 


Check of Money Order; no C.O.D's 
MARK QUANTITY | > “ALE LARGE 
AND SIZE 


street 


city state 


oe SS = 


| NOW —There’s a New RELAXED WAY | 
TO LEARN ANY LANGUAGE 


At Home — almost overnight | 


g i) RELAX like a_ child : | 

SPEAK like a native . . . almost 
overnight. Find out about the 
Linguaphone Scientific Shortcut, 
Mail coupon for fascinating FREE Book with details. 


Wy LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE ff 
| 


Dept. D-37-048, Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y¥. Cl 7-0829 
Please send me FREE book on languages—no obliga- 
tion, 


UN ANND G rpafer Wtatsnscd Ast w #1 JCI ntatet oth cies aielelai aie c\sy ots! ehy/ eigiererhe: « 
PCAOB rei aicavisielaiole alsialatefa's OF ato v alsieraie. «cv dale vee e.¢ | 
I CRY etre alae ble Sines hqenaw Zone,...State....... | 


| Piease check your language interest: | 
O French 


Spanish (American) (] Spanish (European) 
| OD ttalian German _ (|) Russian Modern Greek 
Pe el ly asf ie a RS COP 


WONDERFUL 
WAY TO 
SLEEP! 


Ideal for 
travel or 


Our light- 


weight over- ‘xs 
sized T-shirt need 
with “V” neck, lets “an $ 
you sleep in comfort. “We 
Made of soft interlock 
knit, combed cotton—NO bec ty 
buttons—NO ironing—it ey 
gives when youmove,easesup ‘\ 
when you relax. Yours in red, 
blue, maize or white. Sizes: 
$(32-34), M(36-38),. L(40-42), VY 
XL(44—46). 2 for $5. postpaid. 
Winter wt.—short sleeves and crew neck. 
2 for $6. postpaid. 
No C.O.Ds, please! Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BARTON MILLS, Dept. H-1, Schuylkill Haven, Pa.» 


Your best friend in strange cities and rural 
areas. Dinsmore compasses show you the 
right way—the shortcuts. Eliminates guess- 
work, Beautiful new Travelite models in 
gold or silver only $6.95. Other models 
$5.45 and $6.45. Write for folder 


Toth 1805 Kelso St., 
DINSMORE Psy) Roan 


ee 


JUST RIGHT 
FOR A DAY ON 
THE BEACH 


COMFORTABLE 
AND BEAUTIFUL 


You'll relax and sleep during naturally air con- 
ditioned nights. And sunny, warm days produce elegant 
vacation tans at uncrowded salt or fresh water beaches. 

Night or day Maine’s climate is just right for your 
kind of a vacation at the picturesque seashore or beside 
a peaceful lake. 

Our FREE Vacation Planning Kit has all the details 
to help you plan every exciting day in Maine. Send for 
it today. MAINE—A New England State 


VACATION PLANNING KIT 


i a a ee eS = 
LJ MAINE VACATION SERVICE 
1131 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 


Can You Place It? 


@ English place names are often as garth—Old Norse term for enclosure 
deceptive as the origin of the Piltdown 
Man and as tricky as Buckingham Pal- 
ace protocol. Unless an American takes 
the trouble to learn some of the more 
usual place expressions, he can easily 
find himself, in the English expression, 
“up the garden path.” (Which proves 
our point: here one goes “down” the 
garden path.) The following glossary 
of English place names will save the 
traveler to England time, trouble and 
blank despair. Some are words in them- 
selves; others occur chiefly as suffixes. 


gate—may refer to goats, to pasture 
land or to an opening in hills 


green—a plot of grassland, usually ina 
village or town 


ham—4a riverside or low-lying meadow; 
also either a village or homestead 


hay—/edges 


heath—barren open country, 
usually shrubby 


lea or ley—clearing 


moor—a wilder heath, usually marshy 


broads—great still lakes and having peaty soil 


burgh or burg—/former fortified stead—place or “site of” 


manors or Roman fortresses stoke or stock—a farm that was 


burn—Scottish for stream or small river 4 offshoot from some nearby 
important place 

by— Scandinavian for farmland 3 
GPGhHEE stow or stowe—place, meeting place 
thorpe—a Danish word meaning an 


cester or chester—modernization : : 
offshoot from a larger village 


of Saxon form of “castra,” 
the Roman name for fortified towns ton or tun—/rom dun, meaning hill ; 


; also enclosure, homestead 
downs—undulating upland tracts 


of pasture land wens—svwelling or rising ground 


wick or wich—/omestead or farm, 


eye, ay, ea—island 
especially a dairy farm 


fells—upland tracts of waste, 


pasture or moorland winch—corner or bend 


fen—l/owland covered wholly or wold or weald—forest land 


partly with water worth—enclosure 


CARTER CarPac... a distinctive car-top carrier 
Designed not only for carrying capacity but also to you’ ll be proud to own 


enhance the looks of your automobile. paniaeie Bedutis 
fully varnished wood and sparkling hardware ad ‘own Models from $39.50 (Small 
European Cars) to $125 (Full 


& Country” look. 

Length Station Wagon). 
Photographer’s Model with 
ladder $225. Write for folder 
showing all models, includ- 


ing covers. 


Full Length Station 
Wagon Model 


nted self adjusting sup- 
ports distribute the load 
evenly. CarPac can be se- 
curely installed or removed 
in a minute. 


Dealer’s Note: CarPac’s complete 
line makes a profitable addition to 
your business, 


CARTER MFG. CO., 1217 S. E. Division Street, Portland, Oregon 


Short Station Wagon CarPac 
with protective luggage cover. 


YOU FLY ALONG| AN OPPORTUNITY 


ee TO represent one of 
America's top lines of 
exclusive personalized 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


s 
These high quality distinctive cards 
are never sold in any store or shop. 
Selling season starts May Ist. Liberal 
commissions. Write now for details. 


WAN DORN .4.- 


in your Old Town Lapstrake ‘'16” 


HERE’S A CRAFT for the young and ven- 
turesome. She’s sized for speed and easy 
handling—makes 32 mph with 40-hp. 
motor. Deep bow fights wave and storm; 
tight cedar planking assures long, sea- 
worthy life. You'll find her the perfect 
partner for boating fun and excitement. 
FREE CATALOG describes sturdy Old Town 


lapstrakes, canoes, dinghies, sailboats, skiffs 
for every pocketbook. Send for FREE copy. 


| 
Check here | 
Morey eae ete OLD TOWN BOATS 
4 | | Old Town Canoe Co., 574 Middle St., Old Town, Maine | 
MAINE’S ine heen | PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG | 
STATE STREET 
INDUSTRIAL KIT | ‘1 l Name | The Restaurant Landmark of 
City State | Breen tl ee Ae 5 5 oe Cael ALBANY, NEW York | 
| Maine Department of Economic Development | Rete grat Bae 
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THE ESSENTIAL 
JOHN BULL 


Continued from Page 65 


tramped and Constable painted, is 
dead. ... But, and this is very im- 
portant, the values of this England 
endure to a reassuring degree.” 

I would agree with his second sen- 
tence, but I think his first is only 
partly true. In 1949 a valet (who 
described himself as “very cheerful’’) 
advertised for a post in the ‘‘agony 
columns” of The Times; his adver- 
tisement ended, “real country not 
considered.”’ Everybody knew what 
he meant, for today a sort of rural 
suburbia extends far afield and many 

_of those who claim to live in the 
country in fact only sleep there, 
commuting every day to offices in 
London or one of the other big cities. 

But for all that there is a surpris- 
ing amount of “real” country left 
in the small island. The tourist sees 
little of it from the main roads which 
he mostly frequents, but if you fly 
over England you will be surprised 
by the large tracts of unspoilt coun- 
try to be seen. 

In these backwoods the British 
character was formed, for the hills 
and even the hedges were there long 
before the factories and the railways 


came; and the countryside offers the 
best opportunities for fieldwork on 
the British character. 

It is difficult to understand the 
British unless you realize that they 
are almost all amateurs at heart. To 
say that they attach more impor- 
tance to their hobbies than to their 
professions would be going too far, 
but only just too far. They place a 
high value on irrelevant accomplish- 
ments. They are only perfunctorily 
impressed if they are told that a man 
is an eminent lawyer, a brilliant 
surgeon or a successful industrialist; 
but if to this information is added 
the fact that he ties his own trout 
flies, or once came third in the 
Grand National or was parachuted 
into Albania in the last war, they are 
immediately prepared to take him 
seriously. “Must be rather a good 
chap,” they say in a judicious tone. 

Most of the British are Philistines, 
by which I mean that comparatively 
few of them take a deep and in- 
formed interest in culture or the 
arts. It follows that most of their 
hobbies are country or anyhow 
out-of-door pursuits, and the coun- 
try dweller, because he lives on top 
of his hobby, thus has an important 
advantage over the townsman. 
Whether it is bird watching or breed- 
ing fox terriers, lepidoptery or as- 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


JOURNEY TO REMEMBER 


A friendly chat—the sharing of ideas and impressions. All 


this is yours to enjoy when you travel by rail in France. 


Your trip is more than the beauty of the country which 
passes by your window. It’s the people you'll meet as you 
relax in well-appointed compartments. 


You can’t know France unless you know the French and this 
is the magic that awaits you when you travel the right way 


—the rail way. 


TICKETS MAY f- 
’ BE PURCHASED 
BEFORE YOU 
LEAVE THRU 
YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT OR AT 
ANY OF OUR 
OFFICES. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. ® 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


mses 


...the gin favorite of all the world! 


Gilbey’s Gin is so deliciously dry, smooth and crystal-clear 


that it has become the ove gin distilled in 15 countries and 
served around the world. Enjoy a Gilbey’s Gin drink tonight! 
eX 


2 
ini Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W.& A. 
“*hix*” Gilbey, Ltd., Cincinnati, 0. Distributed By National Distillers Products Company. 
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tronomy, fishing or flint arrowheads, 
photography or golf, racing pigeons or 
sailing small boats, the countryman 


5 - can devote more time to it than the 


townee and is to that extent a less 
schizophrenic character. 
“Schizophrenic” may seem an ex- 
treme word to use in this context. If 
you doubt its appositeness, board a 
Monday-morning commuter train 


‘DROP.BY DROP... DROP BY DROP.. for ten pacient 


bound for London from Surrey or Hert- 
fordshire or Essex and listen to the 
conversation. Gardens, golf, dogs, chil- 
dren’s ponies, but especially gardens: 
these will be the staple topics. And as 
you listen to the subfusc figures talking 
about the private, hobby-dominated 
worlds in which they have spent the 
weekend, you will feel that you are 
among men on their way into exile, men 


days our whiskey lingers its way down through a deep 


bed of charcoal just before it reaches the aging barrels. We 


call this “Charcoal Mellowing” and the whiskey we 


make this way is rare Jack Daniel’s... process and product 


both natives of Tennessee. We hold to “Charcoal : 


Mellowing” for just one reason. It makes Jack Daniel’s 


superbly smooth ...sippin’ smooth. We think you hold 


to such smoothness, too...so much so, we hope, you'll 


forgive us any inconvenience you may have finding 


Jack Daniel’s. If your dealer is temporarily out, won’t 


you please try him again later? 


who must daily uproot themselves, bid 
farewell to those things which in their 
private lives they value most highly, and 
travel to the alien, impersonal metrop- 
olis. To it they are tethered by habit, 
‘by economic need, by duty, by am- 
bition, by interest; but they do not 
belong to it, nor it to them, and in 
the evening they go back to their gar- 
dens with unfeigned relief. 


“CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED” 


DROP 


BY DROP 


BEFORE 
AGING 


90 PROOF BY CHOICE » TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
Distilled and bottled by JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
LYNCHBURG (Pop. 399), TENN. 


© 1957, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


The civil war was fought in the 
country, not in the towns, and it is 
still in the country that the English 
do all their important quarreling. 
In London, outside Parliament, 
strife is an impersonal affair. From 
time to time the residents of some 
pleasant square band themselves 
together to prevent the trees that 
shade it from being cut down by a 
municipal authority; artists or archi- 
tects write conjoint letters to The 
Times protesting against the dese- 
cration of a well-loved sky line by a 
large new “contemporary” build- 
ing; and in the correspondence 
columns of the weekly papers cliques 
of intellectuals indulge sporadi- 
cally in bouts of cultural gang war- 
fare. 

But this is kid stuff compared with 
what goes on in Loamshire. In Lon- 
don, as far as the upper and middle * 
classes are concerned, the word 
“neighbour” has no meaning and is 
scarcely used. The people who live 
in No, 22 may not even know the 
names of the inhabitants of Nos. 21 
and 23; in the West End the mere fact 
of propinquity confers no obliga- 
tions and no privileges, and though 
it is otherwise in the suburbs and the 
East End there are for practical 
purposes no such things as neigh- 
bours in Mayfair or Belgravia. That, 
basically, is why, though there may 
be tiffs and coolnesses between one 
hostess and another, there are no 
real, good, juicy, long-playing rows. 

Things are different in the coun- 
try. There propinquity counts. To 
the owner or tenant of No. 22 
Fitzcharles Street, London, it does 
not greatly matter how his immedi- 
ate neighbours comport themselves; 
he is insulated from them by a stout 
barrier of masonry, and unless 
foreigners once more start dropping 
bombs on Fitzcharles Street there 
is no reason why his life should im- 
pinge on theirs, or theirs on his. 

In an English village, and on the 
farms which surround it, and on the 
country estates which still own many 
of those farms, the neighbour is far 

Continued on Page 196 


PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 
T-Top; M-Middle; 
C-Center; R-Right 


Picture Position; 
B-Bottom; L-Left; 


11—Hans Namuth 

28, 51—Slim Aarons 

66-69—Tom Hollyman 

70-71—Slim. Aarons (B 2 & 4); Tom 
Hollyman 

EUS GH Hollyman (T 2,3,4) (Center) 


); Bill Brandt 
74-77—Tom Hollyman 
92-93—Slim Aarons i 
LE mi Aarons (L & R); Bill Brandt 


117—Felix Topolski 

129-130—Tom Hollyman 

134—Bill Brandt, Rapho-Guillumette 

138—Tom Hollyman 

141—Rhys/Dorvyne 

142-143—Tom Hollyman (L & R); Br. 
Travel Assoc. (M) 

144—Tom Hollyman; Bill Brandt 

146-148—Tom Hollyman 

188-191—Caldy-Pagano 
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ALCOA SAILS “Lh yy 
CARIBBEAN 


Steel band music, Calypso singing, fast 
joropos and merengues—the Caribbean 
is alive with rhythm, dancing and laugh- 
ter all year round. And there’s no more 
wonderful way to see it than on one of 
Alcoa’s many cruises. De luxe, air-con- 
ditioned passenger ships sail every Satur- 
day from New Orleans on 16-day trips 
to six colorful ports. New ore carriers with 
the finest of air-conditioned accommo- 
dations for 12 passengers sail regularly 


from Mobile on four to six-week all- 
expense trips. Comfortable 12-passenger 
freighters sail from New York, New Or- 
leans and Mobile on 16-28 day vagabond 
cruises to a variety of Caribbean ports. 
For details see your travel agent. Or 
write for literature on all three types of 
cruises to: Cruise Department, Alcoa 
Steamship Company, Inc., 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y., or, One Canal 
Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
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UNIQUE and BEGUILING! 


It’s smart. It’s delicious. It’s the finest, 
most popular dry sherry in the world. 
Gently chilled, or on the rocks, its lin- 
gering delicate flavor lends a new bril- 
liance to before-lunch or cocktail time. 
Enjoy incomparable La Ina... one of 


DRY SHERRY 


the great traditional pleasures of old 
Spain, the home of true Sherry wine (in 
Spanish—vino de Jerez). 

Try a La Ina Martini... 
drier, smoother, stirred with La Ina in- 


distinctively 


stead of vermouth. 


Continued from Page 194 

from being a figure of speech. In the 
country John Bull is in direct con- 
tact with himself; and, since all 
contact is liable to generate friction, 
he is here seen at his best. 

But the mid-20th Century Briton 
is not naturally quarrelsome. He 
never was an extremist. To a large 
family of individualistic children 
brought up in a small and over- 
crowded nursery the virtues of com- 
promise are bound to recommend 
themselves; and in all British insti- 
tutions, from the rules of cricket to 
the House of Lords, compromise is 
the mortar that holds the bricks of 
unlikely edifices together. 

The Briton regards grumbling as 
a duty rather than a privilege, and 
abandons this cathartic practice only 
when, as for instance in 1940, there 
is something to grumble about. He 


is not good at worrying, and when 
reminded that life on his islands is 
very likely to be extinguished in the 
first few minutes of the next war is 
liable to display what used to be 
called phlegm but isnowadays called 
apathy. 


The visitor may be shocked by the . 


contrast between his lackadaisical 
attitude to the more bloodcurdling 
global problems and the lively con- 
cern with which he views the threat, 
implicit in the Rural District Coun- 
cil’s latest proposals for moderniz- 


ing the sewage farm, to the nesting — 


habits of a pair of sedge warblers. 
If the visitor is shocked, there is 
nothing that I or any other Briton 
can do about it. Law, John Bull’s 
creator seems to have felt, is a 
bottomless pit; and the same might 
almost be said about the British 
character. THE END 


COMING. NEXT MONTH 


A rare look behind the scenes in the tiny 
city-state that rules the spiritual life of one fifth of mankind. 


THE VATICAN, by Aubrey Menen 


Does Ivan dream about an old-fashioned girl 
or is his sweetheart more likely to be a spectacled lady scientist? 


ROMANCE IN RUSSIA, by Santha Rama Rau 


Advice for hardy dreamers who want to ride the 
next Explorer or Sputnik—take up skin-diving for experience. 


GETTING READY FOR SPACE TRAVEL, 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


What was it all about? Who won most of the battles? What did it settle? 


THE WAR OF 1812, by Bruce Catton 


A tragi-comic tale of the ups and downs of a beloved ball club. 


MY GIANTS, FAREWELL, by Roger Angell 


For San Franciscans, a choice resort to 
escape /o; for the elite and arty who live here, a carefree hideaway. 


SAUSALITO 


A simple, effective formula for achieving that tip-top 
feeling without turning yourself into a contortionist or a diet fiend. 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF KEEPING FIT 


In an age of rising enrollments, 


Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan uphold their traditional philosophy: 
a small student body makes for high standards in education. 


NEW ENGLAND'S LITTLE THREE, by Stephen Birmingham 


Beginning a series on the enduring marvels — 


ancient and modern — of mankind. 


— ee 


LANDMARK: THE GREAT PYRAMID OF CHEOPS 


Since 1730, a world-wide tradition of excellence 


How do these fabulous policemen always get their man? S 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED, 
by James Warner Bellah 


edro Domecq 


SUPERB SHERRIES 
FINOS * AMONTILLADOS * OLOROSOS 
SOLE U.S. IMPORTER: CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; The Antic Arts; 
and many more memorable articles and features. 
- 


DON’T MISS NEXT MONTH’S HOLIDAY! 
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Sea gulls watch the fun at the new Yacht Marina, Long Beach 


Why our birds do so much people -watching 


Our sea gulls often travel miles inland 
from the Pacific...always looking down. 
“Strange sight!” say visitors. We answer: 
“They re people-watching. Can’t get 
over the fun people have on summer 
vacations in Southern California!” 


Samples of people-fun: Take Wilshire 
Blvd. west from downtown past striking 
offices set in gardens, spacious homes 
backed by pools and patios. Stop to see 
prehistoric animal statues at La Brea Tar 
Pits or visit Will Rogers’ home as he left 
it. Then down to the beach. Sea caves, 
high cliffs, comical pelicans. 


On the non-stop San Bernardino Free- 
Way go east past ranches set high on the 
hills, to fragrant orange groves in glossy 


green. Skirt 10,000-foot Old Baldy (drive 
up and ride a ski lift to a sweeping view). 
Then past miles of vineyards to high 


Summer scene in the High Sierra 


mountain lakes and tall, cool pines. 


Every direction there’s a new adven- 
ture: Keep eyes peeled for stars at race 
tracks or niteries. Spend an evening up 
in Hollywood Hills...watch the pano- 
rama of Los Angeles light up at night. 
Below you, the new Mormon Temple 
rises 250 feet, capped by a golden statue. 
Dinner? Perhaps Japanese sukiyaki, or 
tacos and chicken enchiladas at a color- 
ful Spanish posada. 

For really unusual sights, there’s just 
no place like Southern California in all 
the world. So come out and visit us! 


Plan your Southern California vacation 
now. Leave “ho hum” scenes and every- 
day routine behind. 


Nothing like it in all the world— 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION 


Mail the coupon today for free vaca- 
tion literature. And when you arrive, visit 
the All-Year Club Tourist Information 
Center at 628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
for trip-planning help. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. This 
advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Glendale, 
Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadenc, 
Pomona, Santa Monica, Torrance and 182 other 
communities. 
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"I'm sure glad we telephoned ahead for reservations’ 


It’s been a long trip. Note the travelers in — 


the back seat. Mom and Dad are weary too. 


Right now, though, there’s a bed and 
a good night’s sleep waiting for all of 
them a short way down the road. Dad 
telephoned ahead for reservations. 


When you're traveling, it’s comforting 
to know that you’re all “checked in” at 
your destination—especially with the 
family along. 


Don’t wonder. Don’t worry. Call ahead 
and be sure. 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast.... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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YOU SAVE MONEY 
WHEN YOU GALL STATION-TO-STATION 
instead of Person-to-Person 


First 3 Minutes Each Added 
Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 
Person Station to all calls) 


New York to Baltimore 85¢ 55¢ 15¢ 
Cleveland to Chicago $115 75¢ 20¢ 
St. Louis to Omaha $130 85¢ 25¢ 
Albuquerque to 

Los Angeles $165 $110 30¢ 
Boston to Miami $225 $150 A40¢ 


These rates apply nights after 6 o’clock and all day Sunday. 
Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


For example: 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION: Nylon cord tires protect 
the car at right—even on this sun-scorched desert road. They give lasting protec- 
tion against the four major causes of blowout: (1) heat, (2) bumps, (3) mois- 


ture, (4) flexing. All tire makers offer nylon cord tires. For your safety insist 
on nylon cord tires when buying new tires or a new car. 


THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH ia ' LON 


LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL 
Enjoy the “DU PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH” on CBS-TV. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 
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gowns by Travilla 


IT OUTSTEPS ITS OWN GREAT TRADITIONS! 


The statement above represents the finest compli- 
ment that could be paid a Cadillac car. Yet, we feel 
it is a compliment that is richly deserved. With regard to beauty, to 
performance, to luxury, to craftsmanship and to value—this newest “car 
of cars’ represents a glorious step beyond even Cadillac’s own high 
standards of excellence. And this, most certainly, is a combination that 


deserves your personal appraisal. We suggest that you let your dealer 
introduce you to Cadillac’s exclusive Fleetwood coachcrafting—and 
bring you up-to-date on all the new models, including the Eldorado 
Brougham. You will be his welcome guest at any time. Gye = 
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CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION FORWARD FROM IRIFIT 
Light the Way to Safety—Aim Your Headlights « Every Window of Every Cadillac is Safety Plate Glass 


